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The homosexual escort agency: 
deviance disavowal 


ABSTRACT 


This article examines the management of deviance disavowal 
techniques by a commercial organization. Ball’s abortion clinic 
ethnography (1972:158-86) paved the way for an analysis of the 
neutralization of disreputable encounters. This study, based on 
research conducted in London, England during 1981, attempts to 
explore how stigmatizing sexual liaisons are routinely managed by 
an escort agency. The article is based on interviews conducted 
with one homosexual escort agency owner and twenty-eight male 
escorts and discusses the neutralization of moral approbrium 
through the organization of names, space and structure. 


In this article I intend to examine a hitherto unexplored instance of 
the management of deviance disavowal techniques by a commercial 
organization. Ball’s abortion clinic ethnography (1972:158-86) 
paved the way for an analysis of the neutralization of disreputable 
encounters. I propose to further that work by exploring how 
stigmatizing, sexual liaisons are rountinely managed by an escort 
agency. Patronizing a homosexual escort agency may be seen as an 
attempt to pursue a homosexual liaison and yet do so surreptitiously. 
The man is allowed some access to the sexual activity he desires 
without directly cruising for a partner or identifying himself publicly 
as homosexual. The agency's introduction enables the man to 
normalize his request and make it as little problematic as possible. 
The context renders it legitimate. The agency itself operates in a 
sphere which is not only tolerant of homosexual relationships but 
seeks legitimation through legitimate business. 

Despite the affected laissez-faire attitude of society, the Wolfenden 
Report and the July 1967 Bill which legalized homosexual acts in 
private between consenting adult males, public reaction may be only 
marginally more accepting of homosexual liaisons than at the time of 
Oscar Wilde’s incarcération. As Plummer (1975:175) has stated 
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Homosexuality in this c rlture is a stigma label. To be called a 
‘homosexual’ is to be degraded, deno.imnced, devalued or treated as 
different. It may well mean shame. ostracism, discrimination, 
exclusion or physical =ttack. It may simply mean that one 
becomes an ‘interesting -uriosity of permissiveness’. But always, 
in this culture, the cost of being known as homosexual must be 
high. 

If public knowledge resa.ts in a ‘dramatization of the evil 

(Tannenbaum 1938), homosexuals may well be encouraged to 

ensure that their liaisons »enain clandestine. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


This study originated ir = type of serzndipity. While researching 
‘kept women’ for a docto-zl dissertaticn at the London School of 
Economics, I came to obseve the allegedly illicit activities of ‘escort 
agencies. Appointments were made with owner/operators of 
agencies which had a busizess address instead of merely a telephone 
number. The listings of zach agencies were collected in London, 
England, from a sampl= of magazine supplements, telephone 4 | 
directories, and the occes=nal recommendation of club and hotel 
personnel. The staff of one agency consznted to be interviewed and 
they became the primary zcurce of this study. 

In 1981 I arranged an interview wich the owner of a London- 
based escort agency. Wher - arrived at his office, the manager had a 
fifty-ish year-old man in Irs office but anded me a form to fill out. 
Bemused, I read the fon and saw it was an application for 
employment. It requested standard information such as name, 
address, age and, as wel, the aprlicant’s vital statistics — 
bust/chest, waist and hip -&2zasurements. It ended with a statement, 
to be signed by the applicart, that the iadividual recognizes that he 
or she would be contacted simply as an ‘escort’ and that the agency 
would not be responsible £x the persor’s behaviour on a date. Since 
I was wrongly identifiec zs a prospective employee, the manager 
apparently felt no need to =bose the docr of his office despite the fact 
that a client was negotiatirg for an escort to visit him privately at his 
: Hampstead home. The particular agency fee was between £30—£40 
for the introduction anc %t was suggested that the escort was to 
receive considerably more i? the client liked him, if the escort had 
spent money travelling z -zng distance lost work time and so on. 
However, it was also mad= clear that if wining and dining were on 
the agenda, they would -xmpensate somewhat for any inconven- 
iences that had to be reirizursed. At this point the discussion halted 
and the manager returnec. to the outer office where I was seated. 
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When the manager learnt that I- was not seeking employment (the 
agency handles 170 male escorts and 50 female escorts) and was 
reminded of our appointment-he was, luckily, greatly amused. My 
topic of ‘kept women’ seemed to titillate him and since I was not 
perceived as threatening (a thesis housed in a university library is 
apparently less intimidating than an article in a Sunday paper) I 
was invited into his office to meet his client and discuss the operation 
of his agency. This article is based on a number of conversations 
with the owner/operator of the agency and 28 male escorts, some of 
whom the owner selected and referred to me, maintaining that they 
numbered amongst his ‘best bookers’ or most popular escorts;! 
others, whom I fortuitously met. 

Although the agency owner found my presence unproblematic, the 
client whom the manager introduced by name and profession (a 
psychiatrist), was less than pleased when the owner informed me 
that his was primarily a homosexual escort agency. While the client 
might be tolerant of my interest in kept women and escort agencies 
he did not wish to be identifid as a homosexual. The doctor made a 
speedy exit saying that he had to go to an appointment. Until the 
agency owner stated bluntly that the main business of the agency 
was to furnish homosexual escorts, the psychiatrist did not appear to 
mind my presence. However, it appeared that the label homosexual 
was more threatening than identification as a man who paid for a 
‘date’. Although my presence disturbed the doctor, I was able to 
gain access to information on homosexual escort agenices that, to my 
knowledge, is not presented elsewhere. There are several books 
and/or studies of homosexual prostitution (Raven 1963; Humphreys 
1970; Rechy 1978; Reiss 1961; Craft 1966; Ginsburg 1967; Harris 
1974; Pittman 1971) but the role of the escort and the activities of 
the escort agency have remained somewhat opaque (Shaw 1977). 
The: homosexual escort agency may be a relatively new type of 
enterprise which enables men to join the ranks of the world's oldest 
profession. An examination of its activities may illustrate how 
private sexual acts can escape labelling as public scandals. 
Accordingly, I shall link sexuality, appearance, visibility, and 
‘passing’: (Goffman 1963) in a model of interaction. 


THE AGENCY: A TERTIARY INDUSTRY 


The concept of ‘impression management’ (Goffman 1963) can be 
illustrated by the posturing of the agency itself. In the advertisement 
which prompted my contacting the agency there was no indication 
that the agency was one which catered primarily to homosexuals. 
When I remarked on this fact, the owner showed me several 
advertisements which his agency used. Depending on the periodical 
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or magazine in which the advertisement was placed, its content and 
the name of the company izelf differed. -n some, the emphasis was 
on ‘gorgeous, sophisticatec zirls'; in otaers, it was on attractive 
young men. Placed in a zz. newspaper or magazine, the implicit 
context discouraged the rezder from believing that the male escort 
was intended to be the companion of some lonely woman. 
Nevertheless, the dual faces <f the agency provide for ‘passing’. The 
homosexual community ia London does not, by and large, seck 
anonymity. As vehicles for perpetuating in-group identity, there exist 
newspapers, clubs, booksaecs and organizations which solicit the 
interest of proclaimed or e-tbryo homosexuals. Yet, the man who 
desires homosexual compa- onship or activity may be afraid or 
unwilling to enter into za establishment which has become 
recognized as the distinct -ur7 of homosexuals or as a frequented site 
for homosexual acts of inte-—urse. In Himphrey’s study (1970:82) 
one homosexual comments 


Sometimes when I come zut of a tea-room, I look up to the sky 
just to make sure that sme plane isn't flying around up there 
writing JOHN JONES Iz A PERVERT. 


Since the escort agency is ret exclusively a homosexual agency, the 
sexual proclivities of a mer who enters it to arrange for a date are 
not immediately known to »-hers in the office or to those who see 
him entering and exiting. Moreover, the agency is itself geographic- 
ally segregated from any bus ness which would suggest its link with 
prostitution or homosexcalicy. Unlike firms in Soho which are 
adjacent to blue movie cm=mas, sex shops and massage parlours, 
one does not have to enter zre escort agency by passing through an 
adult book store, or by walking past va-ious agencies which seem 
somewhat disreputable simy because of their location. Rather, the 
agency is situated on the -pper floor o? a building which houses 
various businesses on a ris thoroughfare lined with commercial 
business. Although the lcc@rion was no: deliberately chosen as a 
technique of deviance disevowal, there would appear to be benefits 
garnered from its situation Thus, should a friend or acquaintance 
spot one leaving or erting the building, one could easily 
misrepresent the particula- -usiness he hed conducted and state that 
he had visited his lawyer »7 broker. If he is spotted leaving the 
agency itself, he may still mzintain that he had arranged a meeting 
with a female escort. The zxclusion of female escorts as employees 
allows customers to pass as heterosexual. The discomfort shown by 
the psychiatrist when the owner made explicit that the primary 
purpose of his agency was — furnish homosexual escorts compared 
with his prior complacency at being known as a man who simply 
sought a ‘date’ suggests tlst clients va.ued the dual faces of the 


agency. 
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The particular escort agency I visited ran a flat-share and flat- 


letting company under different names. The owner/operator was 
originally in business with his wife. The fact that he was married 


- and homosexual had encouraged clients who rented flats to ask him 


where and how they could furnish their homes with an agreeable 
man or woman. In turn, he saw profit in branching out into the 
escort agency. The owner is now divorced but stated that his 
customers are ‘99.9 per cent married’ and ‘85 per cent homosexual 
or bisexual'. The owner suggested that for the conservative male or 
the socially ‘visible, the escort agency allowed some freedom of 
selection without fear of rejection or social exposure. The homo- 
sexual date was seldom sought by an unmarried male. Indeed, the 
fact that the man was typically married suggested that his desire to 
pursue an overtly homosexual lifestyle was marginal. Whether he is 
homosexual or bisexual, marriage serves to integrate the man into 
‘non-deviant’, heterosexual society. Apparently, marriage is still the 
most acceptable closet in which the homosexual can pass as 
heterosexual. In this setting, the role of agency is to allow the man 
access to the sexual activity he desires without demanding full 
membership in the homosexual sub-culture. The client is a special 
person. He is one who seeks to establish a homosexual relationship 
surreptitiously, patronizing the homosexual escort agency and 
operating as a ‘token member’ of the homosexual world. 
Long Laws (1975:51) states 


The Token is a member .of an underrepresented group, who is 
operating on the turf of the dominant group, under license from it. 


The criterion for the token member's entrance into the homosexual 
community may simply be the patron's willingness to pay the 
agency's introduction fee. Paying a fee grants him a temporary 
membership within the homosexual sphere. His marginality may 
afford him the interactional freedom of a ‘stranger’ who does not feel 
obliged to behave in a circumscribed way. He may welcome the 
laxity of the group which extends him a visitor's membership. Since 
he is a visitor, there is no manifest need to conform to the image of 
himself held by 'significant others'.? The stranger can construct an 
identity that is fraudulent or factual without others possessing 
sufficient information to challenge it. He can act as ‘himself? or as a 
being totally unlike the self he generally presents to others and not 
be confronted by an audience which evaluates him on a basis of his 
past performances. 

Although the agency owner was straightforward in asserting that 
his company catered primarily to homosexuals he was quick to add 
that his was a legitimate concern which was not in any way 
‘pimping’ off the escorts he employed. He stressed that his was a 
respectable business and that his agency provided clients with 
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escorts, not prostitutes. Im this protestation may be seen a second 
example of impression mamegement: the manager/owner attempted 
to present his business as -espectable rather than disreputable. He 
pointed to the clause in +2 employmert contract which distanced 
him from the activities of ks escorts when they were on a date and 
prevented him from bem= accountable for their behaviour. In 
structuring interaction zs a ‘business arrangement’, the escort 
agency operator and his c.ents are abl to use the format of the 
business deal as a technic.> of denying deviance. The ethos of the 
business environment is nat<verly preoccupied with moral reform or 
ruled by the same code of conduct that mspires the moral vigilance 
committee. It is in this via that Sutton et al. (1958, chapter 5) 
suggest some of the mora. duties that skould form the basis of the 
good manager’s professior al ideology. 


There are, in truth, moral responsibilities which it is your duty to 
assume. You, the manazz2r of a business, are responsible to your 
stockholders, your empicvees, your castomers, and the general 
public. You must balance zheir compecing claims on the fruits of 
the enterprise, and determine fair wages, fair prices, fair dividends 
and prudent reserves. 


Fidler (1981:122) terms -L.: orientation the ‘balancing interests 
ethos’ and suggests: 


With the ethos of balan-mnz interests the soulful corporation has 
arrived; if the competing I-terests are :omehow reconciled in the 
short term then all pros» in the longer term. 


As an entrepreneur whe :.mply provided a service for his clients 
and employment for his ermp.oyees — wo elected themselves and 
were not ‘coerced’ into beccoming professional escorts — the owner 
refuted the idea that his conduct was fundamentally disreputable. 
He saw himself as simply “ziving the public what it wants’. ‘As 
J. Paul Getty remarked’, he zzid, ‘the successful Düsimeseman x is one 
who perceives one of socie-y's needs and filis it’. 


THE BUSINESS DEAL: MINIMIZ b= UNEASE 


The format of the ‘business arrangement” additionally provided an 
expedient way of structurimg interaction 5etween the owner and a 
would-be patron of an esccr-. If the man was uncomfortable about 
being a ‘john’, he could assame the role of the practical businessman 
selecting a product, discrinimeting between a man, woman, blonde, 
brunette, black, white and ac on. In treating negotiations for an 
escort simply as a deal, the —wner of the 1gency depersonalizes the 
act so that the request Ðz an escort proceeds like a business 
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transaction. The owner’s interest in the client’s sexual taste was 
nonjudgmentally expressed in the query ‘man or woman?’ Moreover, 
by disclaiming interest in what went on during the actual date, the 
man did not have to blatantly specify whether he desired a massage, 
companionship or sexual intercourse. The manager did not wish to 
be placed in a position that forced him to know that he was involved 
in the operation of a brothel. Such knowledge would expose him to 
the danger of criminal prosecution. Not knowing provided a safety 
valve whereby he could deny culpability for the behaviour of his 
escorts. His participation, however, lends support for the acts of both 
escort and patron. In common with all successful businesses, the 
service his agency provides is based on the premise that there is 
sufficient demand for the product he supplies for him to make a 
profit. As such, the man who seeks a male escort is reassured that he 
is not a ‘freak’ or an anomalous social oddball. As a ‘client’, 
interchangeable with numerous other clients, the man’s perception 
of himself as ‘deviant’ may be neutralized.? If others support the 
man’s request for a male escort as reasonable and acceptable and 
welcome his patronage, the man receives encouragement and 
support to fulfil his sexual desires. Similarly, within their occupa- 
tional setting, the escorts receive support for their behaviour. The 
intimate network provides encouragement for the individual despite 
his discreditable pursuits. The informal guarantee that ‘We’ll stand 
behind you’ (e.g. phoning to ascertain whether or not a ‘date’ went 
smoothly) serves not only to reaffirm the person’s acceptance as a 
valuable member of the social group and as an enviably successful 
‘professional escort’, but also to suggest that perhaps his behaviour 
is not really quite as blameworthy as he had originally thought. If 
others condone his behaviour and commit similar acts, he may come 
to redefine hitherto deviant behaviour as ‘normal’. For example, on 
a bookshelf in one escort’s (who specialized in ‘S & M") flat was a 
cat-o-nine-tails. When I asked the escort about it, he shrugged, 
smiled and blithely stated ‘it’s for play’. Whether or not the pun was 
intentional, the man did not define his behaviour as singularly 
deviant. If ‘everybody’s doing it’, and the whole world cannot be 
abnormal, neither can he be deviant. 

In attempting to provide a service for his clients, the agency owner 
acted in a manner similar to that of solicitous sales clerk in a mail- 
order company, ‘trying to assess the needs or desires of a client in 
purchasing a commodity. His particular firm had two catalogues, 
one of men and one of women employees. Like the mail-order 
catalogue, they allowed the customer to see more or less what he was 
ordering in advance of its arrival. He could see it discreetly. 
Generally, each photograph was a nude or semi-nude of the escort 
with the individual’s first name printed demurely over some 
anatomical feature of supposed interest. The photographs of the 
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female employees tended to be somewhat predictable, either nudes 
or photographs revealing arc inordinate cleavage, while the photo- 
graphs of the male escorts were often imaginative. For example, 
some men were garbed in black leather or para-military uniforms, 
others were photographed standing coyly against a door leading into 
a bedroom, yet others were clad in rather diaphanous negligees. 
However, the client was ant simply left to waft through the pages: 
the owner attempted to channel his clients towards particular escorts 
as he evaluated their needs znd likes or dislikes. While arranging for 
the psychiatrist's escort he c:smissed sorme of the doctor's selections 
as unwise: ‘too thin for yow? ‘snobby’; ‘anreliable’; etc., and asked 
‘Would you like a beautifa_ black boy’; ‘How young would you like 
him?’; ‘Do you give or take” The customer chose his date with the 
guidance of the owner aad with the implicit awareness that the 
owner had vouched for a:s particular 2scort. Thus, the act was 
undertaken with the suggestion that a good companv stands behind 
its goods. If the owner dic ət wish to specify the way in which one 
escort was especially pleasirz and the r2asons why he or she was 
exceptionally popular, tae escort was presented as a sound 
investment for the man tc rake. The owner stated 


The meeting is kept totaR- confidentia.. If the man wants, I'll go 
with him to (a Bond Street restaurant) and introduce them myself. 
The boy doesn't even ha-c to know the customer's surname if he 
doesn't wish to give i: ... I'd say that 75 per cent of our 
customers are regulars ani the rest tourists who want a girl for the 
evening. We have boys th-oughout Enzland and Scotland, a few 
in Wales. (How do you frd your escorts?) Some just come in off 
the street, others see >ar ad in the gay newspapers or the 
entertainment guides. V/2 ask them to come in and send us a 
picture, a large recent ome preferably. (What are the qualities of a 
good escort?) They're atzractive of course and they don't ask a lot 
of questions. I'll have girls zome in and a lot will be real scrubbers 
that I know no one will 2-er book anyway and they're the ones 
who will ask a million cvestions: *Whet do I have to do?’ ‘How 
much do I get? ... You accept their pictures but when no one 
asks for them anyhow ycu Just take the-r pictures out of the book 
... The professional knows how to dress. (How?) It doesn't 
matter if the client is just by himself but if you’re out for dinner, 
you want the guy to be dressed conservatively but well ... We 
don't hire anyone who doesn’t have a jcb and if they come in and 
say ‘I’m a model’ or an zztress', we zsk for their portfolio and 
their agents name and «here they've >een employed. A lot are 
secretaries, shopgirls ... Danny (a particularly successful escort) 
works in a clothing store. “his is why 3e knows how to dress so 
well ... They must hav= a telephone zo we can reach them. If 
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they don't they sometimes say 'I'll ring in’ but I can’t have the 
'phones busy all day ... I call after a date and ask 'Did 
everything go alright?’ All I want is a ‘yes’ or ‘no’. I don’t want to 
know what they did. It’s none of my business. On the form you 
saw that the contract is only for a date. That’s why we get the fee 
first (in cash, cheque (with a banker’s card), Barclay/Visa card or 
American Express) and they pay the escort on their own. Once we 
introduce them we don’t get involved. We tell our escorts that 
they’re not supposed to get in touch with them again on their own 
but I know this happens quite often ... We protect both the man 
and our escort. If anything goes wrong we're here. So far it's never 
happened. 


Although the owner denied that any of his escorts derived their sole 
income from their work as escorts and was rather eloquent about his 
refusal to employ ‘actresses’ who had never acted or ‘models’ who 
had never modelled, this in fact, was not the case. Nevertheless, it 
seemed important to the owner to establish his 'escorts' as 
respectable, economically secure individuals who did not need to 
‘prostitute’ themselves for material gain. 


THE ESCORT AS PROFESSIONAL MASSEUR 


A third way in which the escort agency and individual escorts were 
able to deny that they were involved in a deviant activity was by 
stressing the role of the ‘masseur’ as a specialized, professional role. 
The owner stated that approximately 80 per cent of his escorts were 
qualified to act as a masseur. While the masseur may be assumed to 
be a sexual deviant by virtue of his profession (like the ‘stripper’ or 
the ‘exotic dancer’ the role of the ‘masseur’ would appear somewhat 
disreputable) it may: be thought to offer a professional title with its 
relative respectability. Additionally, if the escort does not wish to 
represent himself as homosexual, the role of the masseur provides 
him with a professional identity that neutralizes the deviancy 
ascribed to physical intimacy with another man. Reiss (1961:102-19) 
reported that, to retain a heterosexual self-image, adolescent male 
prostitutes followed a strict code that separated their ‘work role’ 
from their identity as heterosexual. Thus, the adolescent male 
prostitutes did not associate with homosexuals other than for 
payment, refused to participate in specific types of sexual encoun- 
ters, confined their participation to the ‘male role’ in sexual 
intercourse, and were indignant and hostile when in an ‘off-situation’ 
they were approached by homosexuals. Similarly, Rechy has 
illustrated the reluctance of the male hustler to identify himself as 
homosexual 
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‘Hey, man, are you strazeat, bi, or ga”? she asks him bluntly. Jim 
only shrugs. 

‘Shit’, she fills in for h:ra ‘I think you're whatever you're fucking 
at the time, yeah? 

‘Right’, he laughs. (1973 184—5). 


As a ‘profession’ the role ` the homosexual masseur may be used to 
explain or justify homoszual partidoation without the escort 
claiming homosexuality as a sexual idertity. 

The role of the ‘masse1~ is further -seful because it also allows 
either man, the escort and cr his patron, to engage in promiscuous 
sexual behaviour without 235licly cruising for a partner. Gagnon and 
Simon (1973) have pointed -c the tendency of male homosexuals to be 
promiscuous. The homosexual masseur may find that his job allows 
for a situation which he 3àads preferable to the establishment of a 
sustained sexual relationsl35 with one particular man, or, allows 
him to augment such a reletonship wita isolated sexual encounters 
with men who are his custcmers or clients. Similarly, the role of the 
male masseur confers social 3enefit on his patron. Adultery tends to 
be disparaged but the stigr- of the adulterer is redoubled when his 
liaison is homosexual. One -vay view ex:ramarital sex as a sign of a 
‘modern attitude’ towards marriage or as ‘masculine virility’ that 
cannot be satiated in the marital relationship (Salamon 1984). Thus, 
the heterosexual male may find that Ae augments rather than 
diminishes his reputation us a ‘real man’ among his fellows by 
engaging in extramarital s23. There seems to be a ‘gentleman’s 
conspiracy’ that protects tas man from other men betraying or 
berating him for engaging ia extramarital sex.* However, establish- 
ing a relationship with e homosexuel partner may be more 
threatening to the man’s satus as non-deviant or to his peer 
acceptability. The danger cf exposure is significant: identification 
as a secret homosexual mav be more disruptive to one’s image than 
identification as a philancerrr. Thus, the man who contacts an 
agency and requests the sery-ces of a ma'e masseur is allowed not 
only to employ what, in fact may be a euphemistic misnomer for a 
prostitute, but as well, detach himself from the label ‘homosexual’. 
Aside from the connivance cf the agency representative who serves 
as the matchmaker, establisl3-g contact with a masseur is a private 
act. The man can curtail tis visibility of his homosexual interests, 
bypass the process of publid- cruising for a partner and circumvent 
the comments of those who *would not uncerstand’ or be potentially 
critical of his behaviour. By represerting his relationship or 
encounter with the masseur zs a strictly professional association, he 
is allowed to define the natu-c f the situation in a way which is non- 
threatening or stigmatizing. Indeed, the cbverse may be true. He 
may represent his selection x: a male masseur as concomitant with 
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his role of a ‘dutiful husband’ who does not want unduly to upset his 
wife. He may stress that his loyalty to his wife and to his marriage 
has precipitated his selection of a male masseur — not his sexual 
inclinations. 

An example of how the representation of a relationship as a 
professional association can dispel imputations of sexual deviance 
was suggested in the comments of a former manager of an 
internationally known cosmetic and hairdressing salon. He 
recounted how early in his career a well-known movie actor hired 
him to dye his hair and promised to 'keep' him as his personal 
cosmetician. Of course the man's statement may have been untrue 
but on numerous occasions I was informed that homosexual liaisons 
were misrepresented by the man's partner serving, at least officially, 
as his hairdresser, valet, masseur, social secretary or personal aide. 
This suggests that a socially unacceptable relationship can be 
presénted in a manner which allows it to ‘pass’ as non-deviant. That 
is, ifthe hairdresser was somewhat effeminate in his appearance and 
his mannerisms, it need not reflect on his patron. The man who 
wished to employ him could simply state that the hairdresser, 
masseur, etc., despite his sexual preference, was a desirable employee. 
A man may mute, rather than call attention to, the hairdresser’s 
homosexuality. If the hairdresser is a preferred employee because of 
whose sexual preference for men, the employer could deny that this 
aspect of their association was of special importance. Attention is 
focused on the hairdresser as a professional whose skill rather than 
his homosexuality makes him desirable. Similarly, the man who 
patronizes a homosexual masseur may justify his association with a 
contrived show of tolerance and magnanimity for ‘that kind of 
people’. If he misrepresents the aspect of the association which is 
important to its continuation, the definition of the relationship as 
being other than sexual allows the man to escape labelling as 
homosexual. There is a sufficient ambiguity to permit symbolic 
manoeuvering. 

Representing his association with the homosexual masseur as 
strictly a business association, the patron is allowed to continue or 
discontinue his relationship with the man after the initial encounter. 
That is, if he judges the masseur favourably he may present his 
weekly session simply as a meeting with a pseudo-physiotherapist 
whose techniques give muscle relief and relaxation from tension. If 
the patron judges the masseur unfavourably he can ask the owner to 
suggest someone else and state simply that the man was not 
satisfactory in his role or not to his personal liking. If the 
conversation between the patron and the escort agency owner is 
hedged in euphemisms and accomplished through implicit rather 
than explicit statements, the patron need not blatantly state why the 
masseur was liked or disliked. Moreover, the patron can indulge his 
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desires for sexual variety > -here is no iajunction to remain loyal to 
one's masseur and comparative shopoing is promoted by the 
catalogue of escorts, the majority of whom hold the equivalent 
distinction of being 'qualiiec' in the art 5f massage. If the patron is 
uncomfortable about induEng his desi-es for promiscuous homo- 
sexual relationships, the zol- of the masseur allows the patron to 
reject or ask specifically for a particular escort with reference to a 
desire that is other than sexual. 

For the escort, identifyiag oneself to a zlient as a masseur may be 
an acceptable way of preserting a situation in which one or both 
individuals wish interacticr o proceed t» sex for payment. First, it 
may be that intimate body contact can lead to conversational 
frankness. That is, while g-ving a ma:sage, the social script of 
interaction allows for eitker the patron dr the masseur to offer or 
place a request for specific -ypes of message, the reversal of role 
positions with the customer massaginz the masseur or varied 
‘extras’. Since the marginzl t» of the maseur may be assumed, that 
is, a ‘masseur’ giving ‘aszisted showers’ may be assumed to be a 
prostitute, the patron may eporehend tha: there is a license to act as 
a ‘john’ without self-censuce or fear of rebuff. Second, if one form of 
intimacy can lead to another requesting the services of a travelling 
masseur from an agency macy be less threatening than arranging for 
a ‘date’ with an escort. A date’ has a social script which is more 
elaborate than that nece:s tated by zn ‘appointment’ with a 
masseur. In the latter case, the man can dispense with the ritual 
etiquette of dating, curtei the possibiity of others seeing him 
partnered by his escort dur rg the ‘winirg and dining’ stage of the 
dating ritual, and simply strip off withcut offending his masseur. 
Since there is no obligation oa the part at the patron to employ the 
masseur on future occasiors he can se2k instantaneous intimacy 
with the knowledge that hcvever the masseur judges him, he can 
remove himself from the sitwetion withou: his network of significant 
others being any the wiser Establishing a relationship with a 
‘stranger’ who remains owrsxle one's ncrmal group may grant a 
freedom to say and do anytaiag. After alL relations will not be very 
consequential. One can erswre that the stranger and significant 
others will never meet again. 

For the man who is intemt on ‘passing’ as heterosexual, there is 
always the opportunity to dachotomize his life in terms of ‘straight’ 
and ‘gay’ activities. The di; son may be unequally balanced in that 
the man has a greater vested interest in maintaining affiliation with 
the straight world. He may not wish to eadanger his job, marriage, 
relations with ‘straight’ friends and so on, and fear that a 
homosexual label would permeate his status and become a label 
through which other, non-devznt role labels would be funnelled. For 
this reason, the ephemeral aature of the ercounter with a masseur or 
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an escort may be preferred. Moreover, there are obvious problems 
and difficuties intrinsic to the establishment of intimacy with any 
other — be it a man, woman, heterosexual, homosexual, dog or cat. 
For the homosexual man, the existence of gay clubs helps reduce the 
possible dangers of the street pick-up. In approaching a man on the 
street, the man is provided with only minimal clues which can 
suggest how the other will react to being propositioned. Within the 
gay club, the homosexual who wishes to make contact with another 
may apprehend that others in the club share his sexual orientation 
and are’ relatively unlikely -to react violently if propositioned. 
Similarly, -for the man who is married and homosexual, the escort 
agency provides a setting-in which the dangers of making contact 
with others miay be reduced. First, in establishing contact with an 
escort through an agency, the riümber of people party to the act is 
purposively reduced. Unlike entering a gay club, entering an escort 
agency does not necessitate confrontation with a large audience of 
potential witnesses to the man's behaviour. The patron can simply 
phone in his request and pay for his appointment with an escort or a 
masseur on a credit card- number. Alternatively he may visit the 
agency, select the escort from the catalogues there, yet minimize the 
number of others who know of his act. 

Second, in pursuing a series of anonymous sexual encounters an 
individual runs the obvious risk of contacting a venereal disease. If 
the man's wife discovers that she has VD and has had only her 
husband as a sexual partner, at least part of her husband's secret life 
will be exposed. The gender of her husband's partner will not 
necessarily be obvious; his extramarital activites will be. The man 
who contacts a ‘professional escort’ from a ‘reputable firm’ may 
believe that professional courtesy will encourage vigilance against 
the transmission of social disease. The patron. may expect the 
professional to observe a standard of personal cleanliness and 
hygiene ignored by the enthusiastic amateur. If the man has a casual 
sexual encounter with some other man in the lavatory of a train 
station he cannot reasonably expect the other to warn him of the 
symptoms of venereal disease or to be totally forthcoming with him 
on the topic of his physical health. However, the escort may be 
assumed to observe standards of cleanliness superior to that of the 
ordinary ‘stranger’. Whether or not this is the case, the patron may 
believe it to be factual. 

Third, the man may purposefully discourage the development of a 
prolonged relationship with any one particular man and prefer 
‘cruising’ through the catalogue. A protracted affair could mean the 
escort’s learning too much about him or his world. With sustained 
contact there exists the possibility that the other will come to know 
more about him than he wishes to have known. Further, other 
people might begin to identify the man and his escort as a ‘couple’. 
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If the man wishes to remaiz anonymous h2 may prefer the truncated 
nature of the encounter with an escor:, establishing instead, a 
‘relationship’ with the agemcy owner. 

Goffman (1963:75) has stated 


Wise persons are the marg-nal men before whom the individual 
with a fault need feel n> shame nor exert self-control, knowing 
that in spite of his failinz he will be seen as an ordinary other. 


By establishing a 'relations-p' with the agency owner, the code of 
conduct which the patron mrs: follow to be judged as admirable and 
honourable is relatively sił. His ability to pay the agency cost 
and exhibit behaviour while cn a date waich does not lead to the 
escort's reporting him as bizarre or as a p-oblematic patron may be 
sufficient to ensure their welcoming him on subsequent occasions. 
Simlarly, sufficient monetary rzimbursemeat to the escort may allow 
the man to escape labelling a: a ‘freak’ o7 troublesome even when 
and if his conduct has Eeen unruly. or the escort, what is 
unacceptable for £50 may bs perfectly acceptable for £100 and 
retroactively defined in posk-v2 or neutral tones. The agency owner 
may himself remain unaware cf the patron’s behaviour on a date so 
that knowledge itself is incoazplete amongst those who are ‘wise’. 
Indeed, the agency owner was concerned with retaining a certain 
ignorance.? In paying the agency separatel~ from the escort, there is 
a division of knowledge anc potentially, 2 professional courtesy of 
silence which is exzended ir amticipation cf future patronage. 


PROFESSIONALISM MAINTAINI *5 SOCIAL DISTANCE 


The business tactic of ‘pzef:ssional courtesy’ permits a social 
familiarity between owner acd client, owner and escort and escort 
and client which is circum:zribed and abbreviated. It need not 
signal the development of a "re ationship’ in the conventional sense. 
Rather, to draw an analogy, th2 operational structure of the agency 
date is qualitatively similar zn intent tc the mechanics of the 
production line assembly. A-y individual date itself is constituted 
along a blueprint formula ct -he mass production step. It has a 
simple organization. Any patron, in this conceptual scheme, 
occupies the position of the hab at the centre of the wheel. His 
position is essential and his =2sires and needs salient. His ability to 
pay will determine the quakty of the product he receives. The 
agency owner did not envisage himself providing a philanthropic 
service for impoverished mem who may hare had a curiosity about 
homosexual sex or were horzosexual but who lacked the ability to 
pay for the agency's service. Ihe patron's dzsire for homosexual sex 
or companionship was essen: al but not suficient. If the product is 
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to be assembled, the agency owner had to perceive the product as 
marketable and the procedure economically viable. Secondly, the 
escorts may be pgeSented as the spokes of the wheel. Whatever their 
private sexuality, their feelings towards being ‘escorts’ or response to 
any particular man, their professional role made the theoretical path 
they followed interchangeable with those of the other escorts 
employed by the agency. While a missing spoke will interrupt the 
smooth running of the wheel each individual spoke is replaceable. 
The agency owner talked of certain escorts being more popular than 
others, or being more frequently booked by his clients, but seemed 
unperturbed by the prospect of losing or having to fire any particular 
escort. Like a defective spoke, the escort who failed to attract many 
patrons, who became too old, too spotty or too 'snobby' to be of 
service and who seemed to jeopardize the smooth functioning of the 
system (failing to meet a client at a specified time, getting drunk on 
a date and embarrassing a client and so on) could always be 
dispensed with or replaced. Similarly, the agency owner could 
dissuade a patron from selecting an escort who had fallen out of 
favour by a role violation which labelled him potentially defective or 
ineffective. For example, one escort had attempted to ‘cheat’ the 
agency out of their ‘introduction fee’ by suggesting to a client that on 
future occasions, the patron contact him directly. The patron, a 
'regular' with the agency, reported this back to the owner, who in 
turn has steered clients away from this escort. Like the foreman, the 
agency owner attempted to ensure that the production line functions 
efficiently. 

The interrelations between owner/escort/patron can be described 
as a ‘mechanicistic community’, relations are structured between 
client, owner and escort for expediency but there is minimal ‘team 
spirit', social indebtedness between persons or consciousness of the 
agency as an organization which requires or necessitates ‘loyalty’. 
The professional ethos of the escort agency seemed to be based on a 
facile camaraderie which allowed the expression of polite platitudes 
between owner and client, owner and escort yet, paradoxically, 
encouraged the maintenance of social distance. The owner is content 
to maintain an ostrich-like philosophical stance which distanced him 
from the behaviour of both patron and escort. He spoke with 
disfavour of those escorts who asked too many questions or were 
overly locquacious in reporting their dates. Similarly, although the 
pictures of the escorts are presented in the style of a family album, 
the majority of the escorts are unknown to each other; there were no 
company picnics or Christmas parties which sought to promote a 
‘we-group’ feeling. Moreover, the owner's expectation that escorts 
would attempt to meet with clients privately, depriving him of his 
commission, reveals his own expectation that his agency commanded 
little loyalty from his escorts and that, first and foremost, self- 
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promotion and gain were cesired. The rexus connecting escort to 
agency owner was the proi=motive, not zhe perception of a similar 
sexual orientation. Homosexaality, in anc of itself, did not form the 
basis of the mechanicistic co-mmunity. Rather, the agency owner and 
his escorts were drawn tog2#a2r by the prospect of perceived reward 
for mutual co-operation. It was not mecessary for there to be 
substantial affection betwee- owner, escort and patron — merely 
alignment. 

If any esprit de corps existed between owrer and escort, it seemed to 
be based on their shared reac.on to the clzent as a ‘punter’. Both the 
escorts I interviewed and th= escort agency owner seemed prone to 
invoke the standard con’s argument in accounting for participation 
in a deviant occupation. A punter’ was someone who was simply 
‘asking’ to be taken advan age of and deserved to be exploited. 
Failing to profit from the raivety of a man who thought himself 
something of a rogue, fesh.onably decadent or ‘open to new 
experiences’ in establishing zations with a homosexual escort was 
thought to be simply foolisa znd cause fo- mortification. Thus, the 
‘professional code’ of concuc: between tae escort and the escort 
agency owner seemed ruled >y a cryptic cynicism which can be 
expressed as "Those who do r-t know the world get taken advantage 
of by it’. Both the escort «zd the owner were aware that their 
relationship was not founde- on altruism, recruiting for the Gay 
Liberation Movement or fo- the Society For The Expression Of 
Sexual Freedom. Rather, th2> extended ‘professional courtesy! to the 
man, though labelling him a *2unter', in the pursuit of gain. 


THE ESCORT AND THE ‘PUNTER IZSIEERS AND OUTSIDERS 


Earlier in this article I suggested :hat the patron may be granted a 
token membership in the 3exiosexual wcrld contingent upon his 
ability to pay the agency= introduction fee. However, while 
‘professional courtesy’ may allow the patron the ‘illusion of 
inclusion’,’ labelling the maa as a ‘punter’ suggests that he remains 
fundamentally an outsider. Mcreover, it was common that the role 
of ‘escort’ was juxtaposed wath the role of hustler’ (Rechy 1978) or 
male prostitute. While waitiaz for ‘dates’, -t was not unusual for an 
escort to solicit paying c-zstomers. Arcthors have noted the 
prostitute's disparagement cf e john (Pres and Irini 1981; Rechy 
1978; Reiss 1961). Similarlr, the escorts zre allowed to employ a 
rationalization for behavicur that is based on the perceived 
inferiority of the punter; the punter’ is a ‘marginal man’ (Park 
1928). As an inferior type of person, the punter can be demeaned or 
exploited and treated with les ceremony taan a member of the in- 
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Within the ‘secret society’ (Hughes 1958) of the homosexual escort 
service and its patrons, all. men are not created equal. If the 
professional escort is a ‘marginal man’ himself, within the confines of 
the agency and its operation; he may negotiate from a position of 
strength. The escort, if not the patron, is aware of the game rules for 
interaction with a ‘punter’. The patron, as a ‘stranger’, has only an 
ectoplasmic presence within the community. Like a ghost, he 
appears and disappears. Unless he becomes known as a disruptive or 
violent ghost, he is tolerated as an innocuous, disembodied spirit. 
However, if the patron is a ‘token member’ of the community he is, 
simultaneously, its token pariah. Indeed, Simmel, in his discussion 
of the ‘stranger’ states that ‘strangers are not really conceived of as 
individuals, but as strangers of a particular type: the element of 
distance is no less general in regard to them than the element of 
nearness’ (Simmel 1950). As an inferior type of person, the punter 
can be exploited and treated with less ceremony than a member of 
the in-group. ‘Ethnocentricism’ may create one standard for 
behaviour with one's own and another for behaviour with outsiders. 
The labelling of the patron as a 'punter' creates a certain laxity in 
‘honourable conduct’ which is thought excusable and permissible in 
that a member of the we-group is not involved. If the patron is 
identified as a ‘punter’ and an ‘outsider’, the standards of 
honourable’ conduct may be less stringent than normally observed. 

Latently, the agency’s policy of paying the escort a minimal sum 
of £5 for his attendance on any patron helped to ritualize 
identification of the patron as a ‘punter’. Unless an escort was happy 
with minimal reimbursement for his services, the onus was on him to 
cajole large ‘tips’ from his date. In doing so, the potentially exploited 
escort became the exploiter. Self-interest helped to create a 
pluralistic and relativistic morality. While the escorts could 
potentially be sanctioned for ‘cheating’ the agency out of their 
introduction fee by meeting clients privately, their behaviour on a 
date was left unmonitored. If the escort agency owner refused to 
recognize that his agency’s payment scheme indirectly encouraged 
‘prostitution’ or to publicly speculate on the behaviour of his escorts 
while they were on a date, there was a tacit recognition that a 
‘punter’ could be treated lightly and with little cause for self- 
recrimination. Indeed, by extracting a large fee for the ‘introduction’ 
his fee provided, the agency owner set the standard of conduct for 
interaction with a ‘punter’. The ‘punter’ was regarded with a 
haughty arrogance as someone who was gullible and ‘fair game’. 
Although some escorts desired to become the ‘toy boy’ or supported 
lover of a wealthy man most escorts privately ridiculed men who felt 
themselves esteemed or valued as the result of the agency’s or their 
own show of ‘professional courtesy’. The ‘punter’ was a ‘faggot’; a 
‘silly queen’; and his appearance and intelligence were ridiculed.® 
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One bisexual escort, summarizing his history, stated 


I was born an only child 3r. Holland, middle class family and was 
spoiled rotten. I went t» a private Catholic school and was a 
straight ‘A’ student... | «as sexually eware at age 11 and did the 
usual as all kids do, ma3mrbate with Euddies and general fooling 
around. Being from a s= ct Catholic home my allowance was 
small and in early high 3«zool I took a paper route to make more 
money. This is how it zl. started. 


I found out soon enough on the pape- route that they were sex 
starved ladies and gentl2m2n. When I collected my paper money 
there was always a bonus znd I caught on quick. From then on I 
charged on the spot “cr every sex encounter. Being young, 
somewhat naive, I learnz« 2verything, 5lowjobs, screwing, S & M 
etc. you name it, I learnec. t. Mind yov, I was 14 years old, horny 
and willing. I made abou- 1,000 guildezs a month (approximately 
£150.00). So my parents vould not kncw, most of the money went 
into a private savings account. I gavs up my paper route but 
continued with my privet= house calls. At age 16 I graduated and 
had about 3,000.00 in tFe bank, which seemed a lot at the time. T 
went to the University of Nijmegan ard soon found out where I 
could make money. The czy I graduated, I packed and moved. I 
checked the paper and — male escorts wanted. I applied and got 
the job. I've worked for 2 years. I now Eve happily supported by a 
man 28 years older thar —e. Nice flat, elegant neighbourhood — 
sex starved man but lots of money. Of course, I am no dummy, 
and went back to schooL — hate to brag, but I am very advanced 
and got him to pay for my school fees a: the L.S.E. I accepted this 
older man’s persistance a--nough sex is limited as my sex drive is 
very low — with him. Lo you have any plans in the event he 
leaves you?)/As you can see, I'm somewhat of a gypsy. If he moves 
on it’s likely that I would too. If he dies — I hope that he leaves 
me his car. 


By disassociating themselve rom the pa-ron through labelling him 
a ‘punter’, the mechanics-c community becomes stratified into 
groups of ‘insiders’ (the cwner and his escorts) and ‘outsiders’ 
(‘punters’). 

Hughes (1958:9-10) has sated 


All societies of any great size have in-zroups and out-groups; in 
fact, one of the best ways =: describing à society is to consider it a 
network of smaller and .erger in-groups and out-groups. And an 
in-group is one only because there are out-groups ... The very 
injunction that love my re.ghbour as myself starts with me; if I 
don't love myself and my nearest, the phrase has a very sour 
meaning ... We general- feel a greater obligation to in-groups, 
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hence less obligation to out-groups... The greater their social 
distance from us, the more we leave in the hands of others a sort of 
mandate by default to deal with them on our behalf. 


Unless a patron complained to the agency owner that he had 
received unfair treatment or had been robbed by his escort,’ the 
escort was left to enact his role in the way he himself saw fit. 


CONCLUSION 


The primary concern of this article was the neutralization of moral 
opprobrium through the organization of names, space and struc- 
tures. In his article ‘Good People and Dirty Work’ (1958), Hughes is 
concerned about how good people can co-exist with unpleasant 
facets of the world by the wilful courting of ignorance. Similarly, the 
escort agency manager's posture towards the activities of his staff 
and patrons reveals his unwillingness to recognize or assume 
responsibility for their behaviour despite the fact that his agency 
provides for the meeting of escort and patron. I suggested that 
labelling the patron a ‘punter’ allows the escort agency owner and 
escort to retain a positive self-image despite their disreputable 
behaviour. If the ‘punter’ is a second-class citizen, he can be 
demeaned or exploited with little cause for self-recrimination. One 
need not be overly concerned with the well-being of a stranger. 
Furthermore, the activities of the agency and its escorts may escape 
social sanction even when and if their treatment of a patron is 
callous or exploitative. Given the social stigma attached to 
homosexuality, it is relatively unlikely that the patron will bring his 
complaint to the attention of the Better Business Bureau, the police 
or the public by writing a letter to the Editor of the Times. 
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NOTES 


1. This admittedly brings the repre- 
sentativeness of the sample of escorts 
into question. However, although the 
escorts were preselected by the owner, 
interviews with the men did not take 
place in the owner’s presence and, at 
least theoretically, the escorts were free 
to elaborate upon or conceal (in accord- 
ance with their private sentiments) what 
they privately felt their job entailed. 


2. See M. Schwartz and S. Stryker, 
Deviance, Selves and Others. Washington, 
American Sociological Association, 
1970, and J. Sherwood, ‘Self-identity 
and referent others’. Sociometry, 
28 March, 1965, pp. 66-81. 

3. M. Hoffman’s The Gay World: 
Homosexuality and the Social Creation of 
Evil. New York: Basic Books, 1966, 
p. 16, suggests how entering a gay club. 
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may similarly encourage the homo- 
sexual to normalize his behavorr He 
states 


Walking into a gay bar is a momen- 
tous act in the life history of a 
homosexual, because in many cases it 
is the first time he publicly identifies 
himself as a homosexual. CT equal 
importance is the fact that ir rings 
home to him the realization that taere 
are many other young mer like 
himself and, thus, that he x: a 
member of a community and nat the 
isolate he had previously felt harself 
to be. 


4. E. Salamon, The Kept Women- A 
Contemporary Sociological Study. D» toral 
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Actions and heroes: the meaning of Western 
pop information fo- Eastern European youth* 


ABSTRACT 


Using data both from ctanographic observations and in-depth 
interviews, this article =ralyses the meaning of Western pop 
information for Eastern Luropean you-h. The pop information is 
divided into two categores centered around two major themes: 
action and pop heroes. ese two categories are distilled from pop 
information that seems tc >e most appealing to these youth. The 
meanings and connotati»as attributed to each of two categories of 
pop information are exam red in light of the socio-political context 
in which these young pecple live. 


INTRODUCTION i 

Westerners are often astorished to find how fascinated Eastern 
Europeans are with Westera commercial products. Those who stay 
in Eastern Europe for more than a few days are often asked to give 
away or sell various small zoods, such as jeans, chewing gum, 
whiskey, drugs, walkmars and radios. They are also asked 
questions regarding such mzt:ers as the latest Ford model, fashion, 
athletic stars, the most acclaimed actress, and other pop news. 
Westerners who develop a -eiztionship of trust with the local people, 
soon discover that the item most in demand is information; again, 
the demand varies to some degree from country to country, but all 
over Eastern Europe there is zn insatiable curiosity for information, 
knowledge, stories, rumors ind gossip about the West. The term 
‘information’ is used here ir its most inclusive and broadest sense, 
referring to items from news t5 gossip stories. 

Some of the information regarding the world of the West is 
obtained by listening to Radio Free Europe, the BBC, and the Voice 
of America. These stations focus mainly on political developments 
but their daily broadcasts a30 include social, artistic, and lifestyle 
commentaries, as well as musc However, such information does not 
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- seem to satisfy the intense curiosity about the West. Other sources of 
information are smuggled magazines, foreign students, tourists, local 
delegations visiting abroad and airline personnel. 

Neuburg (1973:237), one of the very few to carry out intensive 
interviews with youth in Eastern Europe, reports that ‘almost every 
time I asked a Polish student what they had wanted at the time of 
the March 1968 riots, their reply began with information.’ He 
succinctly adds, “Their minds travel where they cannot.’ 

Authorities use all means available both to control incoming 
foreign information, by prohibiting importation, of books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and video cassettes (and of course, censoring the 
local media’s reports), as well as to discourage their citizens from 
obtaining information, by forbidding contact with Westerners and 
listening to foreign stations.' A citizen is considered to be in violation 
of state security laws if he fails to report all contact with foreigners to 
the police. In Hungary and in Poland, the contact with Westerners 
is much more free than in other countries of the bloc. However, 
incumbents of certain positions, aspirants to governmental jobs or 
ordinary citizens are warned that contacts with foreigners are not 
preferable for their job security, promotion, or material favors. 

Often the authorities (through the local media) manipulate 
Western pop and political information by intensifying certain aspects 
of the Western system in order to highlight its negative features. 
Such is the case whenever the local media discusses drug abuse, 
violence in sports, or riots following rock concerts in the West. The 
official youth newspapers portray Western youth culture in a 
derogatory light: hysterical groupies, vulgar rock-and-roll stars, 
incoherent pop music. In most cases the attached commentaries 
explain the information as signs of ‘capitalist disintegration,’ or 
‘bourgeois degeneration.’ 

All this is contrasted in the local media with the behavior of 
youth in these countries. They are portrayed as disciplined and 
explorative pupils, happily participating in the activities of the 
communist youth organizations (many of which are compulsory, 
though labelled ‘volunteer’ activities), and in the mass state 
celebrations. “Western’ expressive behaviour of local youth, such as 
parties, fashionable dress, modern dancing, pop concerts, and the 
like, is mainly ignored or given a very minimal exposure in the local 
media. In fact, youth pop culture phenomena embarrass the 
authorities, who perceive it as a challenge to the values and imagery 
of the communist system.? In contrast, state organized expressive 
leisure behaviour, mostly connected to sports contests or national 
folklore performances, are given prominent coverage (Neuberg 1973; 
Silverman 1983). 

Nevertheless, in spite of the strict control, discouragement, 
punishment, and propaganda, Eastern Europeans persist in their 
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curiosity about the Wesr and actively seek out any scraps of 
information that originate in the West. Among Eastern Europeans, 
the youth are particularly active in tke search and collection of 
information — especialy, but not only, pop information — 
sometimes even risking an cpen confrortation with the authorities. 
To obtain pop irformation frcm the West requires the investment of 
time, money, ard energy aad even then the information may be 
based merely on rumors. 

Underlying their insetable curiosiry and motivation, there 
appears to be a set of meanings that Eastern European youth 
attribute to this information. “he purpos2 of this paper is to attempt 
to identify the meanings -kese youngsters attribute to Western pop 
information and to analyse mezir implicazons. The following section 
is a discussion of the m2thod employed, the sources, and the 
limitations of the study. THs is followed by a section that examines 
the roots of the interests in Western po» information by analysing 
the relationship betweea the official youth culture and the 
alternative imagery perceived to be suggested by Western pop 
culture. Finally, two subszaative sectioms: the first describes and 
analyses the meaning of ctn, as it is assigned by the youth to 
Western society, and the second concentrates on the meaning 
of Western pop heroes as æ rezction against the ideological official 
heroes. 


METHODS 


The first source of the observations reported in here is my own 
personal experience: I lized for my first seventeen years in an 
Eastern European country, 2zperiencing irst-hand the phenomenon 
in question. To complemert this early personal experience, I also 
undertook a trip in 1980 tc uh» Eastern European country in which I 
used to live, followed by a smar trip in 1983. During these visits I 
conducted a series of in-de» h interviews with young people between 
the ages of 16 and 21, arc with some of their parents and other 
adults. The interviews too« place in the capital and in a provincial 
city. 

In addition to the twea-y-six extended interviews, 1 conducted 
other interviews that were -nzomplete because of various logistic or 
time concerns. In the summer of 1987 I undertook two additional 
trips to two different Eastern European countries followed by 
another field research trip ia 1988 in two »ther countries.? In each of 
these countries I intervieaed fifteen young people and numerous 
adults (parents, teachers, youth communist league activists). 

The research tcpic was deszribed to the interviewees as a study of 
Eastern European youth erd their interests, aspirations, and 
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knowledge of Western countries. Most of the subjects were selected 
as a result of informal mediation by local adults. 

I asked specific questions about the West concerning issues and 
topics of interest for young people, such as movie stars and athletic 
champions, fashion, music and discotheque dance, drugs, parties, and 
the like. Other questions concentrated on aspects such as: extra- 
curricular activities in the communist youth organization, the 
youth's perception of leadership and official heroes, conformity, and 
disobedience and the sanctions attached to it. Many questions were 
asked about leisure activities, cultural taste and popularity of local 
music's stars. In turn, I was asked many questions about the current 
top-20 music hits, new gadgets, film awards, sports contests and 
leisure activities. 

I made a special effort to include among the subjects young people 
representing the various social groups of the country. I insisted that 
my mediators introduce me to young people whose parents were 
clerks, workers, teachers, physicians. The sample includes only 
youths from the city, since I believe that the phenomenon in question 
is, by and large, characteristically urban. 

Finally, I carried out a limited number of in-depth interviews with 
young people who had emigrated or defected from Eastern Europe to 
the West and who were living in or near Boston, Massachusetts in 
1983. Similar interviews with an additional fifteen young people who 
had recently emigrated or defected with their parents were 
conducted between October 1987 to January 1988 in or near 
Toronto, Canada, where they presently reside. Although such a 
group is by definition a self-selected one, the information gathered 
was helpful in testing the validity of some of the arguments that 
emerged from my experience in Eastern Europe. Through these 
interviews I gathered a great deal of information about other 
Communist bloc countries. Some of the Boston and Toronto subjects 
were selected as a result of personal acquaintance; others were 
identified through local schools, churches and foreign students' 
offices of local universities. 


THE OFFICIAL YOUTH CULTURE AND WESTERN IMAGERY 


Eastern Europeans in general, and youth in particular, display an 
attitude of curiosity and admiration for whatever comes from the 
West or provides them with a glimpse of Western society and 
lifestyle. As I have argued elsewhere (Bar-Haim 1987), through 
their inferred reading of commercial artifacts from the West, 
these become for Eastern Europeans symbols of a society that 
cherishes freedom of choice, efficiency, diversity, and individual 
comfort. i 


, 
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Many of the Eastern European youth are also fascinated by 
Western pop information, such as the -ives of famous movie stars, 
achievements of renown?« athletes, new styles of pop music and 
their singers, interest in modern cars, new dress fashions, leisure 
styles, and the like. Desp te the inaccessibility of the social arena 
from which this informaticr: arrives and from which the pop heroes 
emerge, Western pop infcr-ration has ar. irrepressible appeal for the 
young people of Eastern Europe. 

This attraction is besed on what this type of information 
represents to these youngsters. The significance of the pop 
information seems to exceed mere athletic record breaking, movie 
stars, gossip on celebrities sports cars, oddities about extravagant 
leisure clubs, and stories or new music fads. It actually symbolizes a 
desirable world, one characterized, as perceived via pop information, 
by qualities opposite to thcs= of the social life that they experience. 

Identification with and curiosity about the local pop heroes 
(media personalities and spo-ts stars) does not seem to detract nor to 
compete, with the intens2 znd insatiab.e interest in Western pop 
heroes. The local pop irfermation doe: not compare, in vitality, 
multitude nor in its attritcted meanings, with the Western pop 
information. The difference in the meanings attributed to the 
Western pop heroes as opposed to local ones can be accounted for 
neither by the prohibition c? 5op informazion in the local media, nor 
by the limited quantity of st ch informaticn: it is related to the origin 
of such information and wkag it represerts. : 

For the youth of Eastern Europe, Wes:ern pop information (with 
its symbols and content) represents an admired society, and conveys 
that sociery's values and -heracteristics. In a broader perspective, 
this information represents an opposing system, competing directly 
with the official one, in its principles, values, and imagery. Simmel’s 
(1971:68) point that ‘the meaning thet an object has for an 
individual always rests solel= in its desirability’ is pertinent. Leach's 
(1976:55) observation that a ‘sign or a symbol acquires meaning 
when it is distinguished from some other contrary sign or symbol’ is 
also relevant here in under. tanding the attraction to Western pop 
information as contrasted to the indifference directed toward the 
official youth culture, its szra»ols and heroes. 

Furthermore, the perceptbn of Wesrern pop information as 
symbolically charged may at be an arbit-ary choice. It is precisely 
the same Western pop activ-ties and information that are perceived 
by the authorities themselv2s as socially amd morally dangerous and 
subversive (Ramet 1985). Ti: sense of threat is evident throughout 
official youth policy in Ezs-ern Europe, ranging from political 
speeches, to media commentaries. Official youth media term 
Western music idols as neu-ctic decaden:s, while sports stars are 
play-things in the hands of the rich; rock concerts are described as 
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collective hysterical behaviour and video games as opium for the 
unemployed and dropouts. - 

Perceptively, Neuburg (1973:72) describes the official Eastern 
European youth culture as promoting the ‘heroic’ image. Young 
people are viewed as ‘soldiers of vigilance’ who should make 
sacrifices. for the Party, State, and their causes. The relationship 
between party and the state, on the one hand, and the citizens on the 
other, is that of complete subordination and obedience. Official 
statements feeding the atmosphere of vigilance describe Western 
society, especially America and.West Germany, as being governed 
by ‘warmongers’ and ‘subverting imperialists’. 

Rumors spread by authorities about foreign spies and infiltrators, 
or locals influenced by the West (such as those practising 
transcendental meditation for example) who aim to destroy the 
socialist achievements and subvert stability, are intended to produce 
xenophobia and distaste for all things Western (Sampson 1984). 
Neuburg sums up the core of the official youth culture: “The Party 
emphasizes folkdancing, classic culture and sport — thus emphasiz- 
ing the healthy, earthly and romantic relation of these forms of art to 
Socialism’ (p. 72). 

By stressing the heroic and the romantic image, the authorities 
wish to direct the consciousness of young people to ideals beyond 
individualism, as well as to divert political interest away from 
questioning the total subordination of individual to State (Hanhardt 
1975). The intention is to inculcate.the values and principles of the 
present sociopolitical organization as an immutable given, while 
critical questions are to be directed toward the ‘oppressive’ local 
regimes of the past and to the present Western societies. 

The disproportional accent given by the school’s curriculum on 
technical subjects in comparison to the attention given the 
humanities and social sciences underlies a conception of a citizen 
socialized to resort to technical problem-solving of short range rather 
than fundamental values and conceptions on the place of individual 
in society. By stressing the classics, the intention is to allude to a gap 
in culture created by the late bourgeois-capitalist societies, that is, 
there are the classic creations and the realism-socialism culture of 
the present times. The over stress of the classics at the expense of the 
modern Western literature, for example prevents exposure to 
meanings that can be projected upon the present political regime. 
Thus, the classics are assumed to be safe as far as their perceived 
significations in relations to the present. 

Against the background of the deep hostility of authorities toward 
Western youth culture, many Eastern European youth resort to this 
culture as the most appropriate means to assemble the anti-hero 
image. While the authorities make an effort to portray their image of 
ideal youth by public displays of the iconography of tenacious heroes 
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(disciplined and clean Boking youtk on official posters), the 
young people whom I :rterviewed were attracted to the typical 
Western idols of music, films, sports. They meticulously pursued any 
lead that would give them the change to find items of Western attire 
that would cast them, ir their friends’ and their own eyes, as 
rebellious, indifferent and -megligent. As one of the subjects said to 
me in English ‘We like to appear "cool". . .' 

The avid interest in any scrap of news from the West, especially 
regarding youth music, fashion, sports, games, films, etc., provide 
them with the inspiring cu taral categor out of which to carve anti- 
hero references. The yourg people choos= the same cultural category 
to which authorities assiza negative and threatening connotations, 
but ascribe to it opposite meaning. If, for authorities, the gamut of 
Western pop informatior symbolizes the embodiment of antithetic 
sociopolitical values, for the young people it symbolizes ‘actions’ and 
fermentation, inventivenes. and permissiveness. 

The motivation and tke alegal aspect of the behaviour of young 
Eastern Europeans in their interest in Western pop information can 
be regarded rather as an ‘act of insubordination’ (Goffman 
1961:317-20). Though it mzy range from subtle to ostentatious, the 
attraction to Western pcp news and its insertion into the youths’ 
daily parlance and in their expressive le:sure behaviour, is an act of 
insubordination to the authorities, conveying a certain degree of 
contempt and a hidden soci»political statement. 

Considering the existing condition in Eastern Europe, in which 
authorities attempt to enc-cach on the private lives of individuals 
and control them the interest in Western pop symbols, gathering and 
exchange of them should b2 sewed as an imgenious bypassing of official 
restrictions. Such a transgression migh: be, for example, the jazz 
section's activities in Prague. Czechoslovakia, disco dancing in punk 
outfits in Sofia, Bulgaria; tae reading of -ranslated and underground 
printed Western romance and espionage novels in Poland, the 
display of Texas hats in Rumania, and the like. 

While the collective exoerience of Western youth subcultures, 
especially what is termed “working-class subcultures’ (Brake 1985; 
Hebdige 1979), is dominated by social dass relations, the collective 
experience of Eastern Eurodean youth is dominated by the character 
of the political regime and by their countries’ subordination to the 
Soviet Union. 

The ‘Western option’ tazen by these youths is neither incidental 
nor arbitrary, but grounded in the internal contradictions of their 
society as perceived by ther and reflected in their ‘foci of concern,’ 
to use a term employed by Hall and Jefferson and applied to the 
English working-class youtn subcultures (1976). 

The adoption of Westera pop symbols sought in information is 
thus a solution to contradictions and pressures felt by the young in 
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their society. Hence, Western pop information stands.for something 
more than mere knowledge news; it provides, as it were, a sense of 
connection with the West as a referential center, and thus a way of 
opening up new options and shaping new patterns of social imagery. 

Burke (1955) and later Fawcett (1970:21), indicate the role of 
symbols and metaphors (defined as a device foreseeing something in 
terms of something else) in providing a sense of expansion of a social 
space. The penetration of Western pop culture among young Eastern 
Europeans, triggering both new cognitive encodings and emotional 
involvements, present the young of Eastern Europe with an 
alternative frame of meanings and an alternative imagery. Thus, the 
‘Western option’ is a perspective ‘telling us something about one 
character as considered from the point of view of another character’ 
(1955:503—4). Hence, the interest in Western pop culture tells us 
about the contradictions and frustrations of the young Eastern 
Europeans within the context of the socialist regime and its 
subordination to the Soviet Union, and specifically, their frustrations 
with the imposed i imagery of official youth culture. 

From the interviews that I conducted with Eastern Europeans, it 
became apparent that, for them, any Western pop information that 
they manage to obtain provides them with:a glimpse into what they 
perceive to be Western society. From the disparate and sporadic 
information they infer ‘something’ about the West, about its 
essential features. 

Whether Western society is'indeed as inferred by these people is 
irrelevant. The operation of' inference implies a perspective 
developed out of the young people's collective experience and 
projected into ‘what’ and ‘how’ they read the information. The 
features of the West that are inferred from the pop information 
suggest, in a way, essential features of their society, perceived in 
opposition and in competition to those of the West. Both worlds 
imply values, self-imagery and lifestyles. The contrast between the 
perceived features of Western society and those of the Eastern 
European society frequently came up in interviews as sets of the 
same discourse. 

The Western pop miomani that reaches these youngsters and 
attract their attention can be divided into two major categories, each 
of them providing material from which inferences are made about 
essential features of Western society. The first category centers 
around what I term as action, and the second category around Western 
pop heroes or heroes of independent spirit. The next two sections 
concentrate on each one of the identified categories. 
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Action is a generic term fc- an entire gamut of characteristics that 
Eastern European youth zssign to the West. For these youngsters, 
‘action’ ‘often one hears t-e word pronounced in English) connotes 
changes and fermentation, excecially associated with expressive and 
leisure interests of young pzople. The continuous aspiration of young 
people in the West for nzz-ess, as unde-stood by the youngsters in 
Eastern Europe, is gener=hzed and extrapolated to many other 
aspects of Western society. “or instance, the incessant changes in the 
West of hair and dress stylez impress these youths.? A young woman 
of 18 relates 


The changes in the faslic = are so quick that I think it is hard even 
for people over there m catch up with them. I would have 
difficulty in understandr-g what is fashionable nowadays. Here 
things are different; it ta-es a long time to see something new, and 
besides, everything is an -nitation of what the westerners invent. 


A 16-year-old adolescent — the capital city, who wore a punk 
hairstyle (though not as s-riking in colour as one sees in the West), 
was enthusiastic about th2 existence of so many accessories related 
to punk and youth fashion. He gets Western magazines from African 
and Asian students, who se. them on the black market. This young 
man and a group of friends * ho also displayed certain discrete signs 
of punk style, made it clezx to me that they like changes in their 
appearance, ‘like in the Wer ... all the time changes.’ He said 


Punk is great, it is differe--. In the West everybody can be punk. 
Here we know everyone who is punk by name. In the West, young 
people have so much to d- ... so many styles to choose from and 
every time it is different zrd new. 


Since the information abcat the West, especially the nonpolitical 
and the pop information, usually cannot be validated in an 
accessible and easy way, mach information about what is happening 
in the West is based at least partially on rumor. In his analysis of 
rumors in Rumania, Samps-n (1984) employs Roznow and Fine's 
(1976) typology of rumors 


pipe-dreams, rumors cozmected with wish-fulfilment; bogies, 
rumors reflecting fear of tac future, social anxiety; wedge-drivers, 
rumors which seek to find z common scapegoat. 


Much of Western pop in:camation that :s obtained by individuals 
and shared, includes wish-iifilment adcitions; to a factual core 
‘fantastic’ and implausible features are added, to enhance its 
relevance to the local social c-mditions. A good example is the rumor 
that I have heard from few c^ the subjects that there are schools in 
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America where the teachers, as well as the students, are punks, and 
the subjects of study include breakdance, history of rock music, and 
karate. Other rumors border on science fiction: TV sets that, at the 
push of button, provide instantaneous pictures of every corner of the 
world; robots that guard homes; and telephones displaying pictures 
of the speaker. 

It seems that rumors related to fantastic technical gadgets fire the 
imagination and inspire a symbolic wish overcoming real limitations 
such as freedom of movement, secrecy, privacy and accessibility to 
sources of knowledge controlled by the authorities. 

Factual information of various Western gadgets and technical 
comforts for daily use are often so embellished that it is difficult to 
distinguish the truth from fantasy — be these robots that perform 
massage according to the body's constitution, smart cooking 
machines that perform complicated recipes, or frightening electronic 
devices against thieves. Regardless of the parity achieved by the 
Soviet Union in space technology, the West, especially the USA, is 
viewed as the centre of technology. The daily comforts of the West, 
as depicted in the advertisements in Western magazines that are 
fetishly collected, are not taken as ‘pseudo-reality,’ to paraphrase 
Boorstin (1963), but are too often taken as reality itself. 

One of the young people whose parents defected from Poland and 
who had been living in the Boston area for two years when I met 
him, is a college freshman. He observed 


When you come from Eastern Europe to America you first look for 
those fantasies that have heard about while living there. You look 
forward to joining a motorcycle club, buying a lot of rock records, 
going several times a week to discotheques, and think that you 
must write to your friends whom you left behind and show off 
about what they are missing. But after a while, you realize that all 
these are not anything special. The West has been idealized by 
our living there and feeding ourselves with so many fantasies. 


Indeed, Western society is viewed in idealized images. This can be 
explained to some extent by the very fact that the news and 
information that arrives in Eastern Europe is mediated by either 
foreign students, Western broadcasting stations, smuggled maga- 
zines, and video cassettes. All these media are, in one way or 
another, biased from the outset in portraying Western society on 
idealized lines. Carefully selected magazines and video cassettes are 
often brought in by foreign students to show off or to promote the 
sale of items on the black market. But beyond this there is a 
readiness among the East Europeans to see the West as being ‘bigger 
and better.’ In other words, there is a tendency to recontextualize 
the Western information. This concept is further discussed later in 
this article. 
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From the perception of the Western consumer industry with its 
continuous offerings of nev products, through the fashion cycles of 
changes and the new inven. zd leisure set-ings — the youth infer that 
the West is the centre of mca=rnity, in its broadest sense. The term has 
desirable connotations: u-oredictable novelties, speed, vitality, 
comfort and excitement. hese admired qualities are often con- 
trasted with the opposite qualities of tae local daily life in their 
surroundings. 

If the concept of moderrity is viewed as a mode of experience, then 
the meaning of the concepz; as Berman keenly observed, indicates 
‘adventure, power, joy, growth, and transformations of self and 
world’ (1982:15). The yout- in these countries experience modern- 
ity, but with an averwhelmamz reference to the West and as I stated, 
the West is viewed as the carter of modernity and therefore, bearing 
its qualities. 

A young man of 19, & student of architecture who dreams of 
travelling to the West, is a -7pical example of many of the Eastern 
European university studea 3 For him Western society is the leader 
in new and modern changes 


Everything that I obser-- as new in this country comes from 
somewhere in the West. I mean from plastic pieces of water 
installation to the new —xusic. This country has not invented 
anything new, except ar.e-dotes. 


A 17-year-old high school 3madent was less articulate, but expressed 
his feeling in the same veia 


In your country there are new things zll the time. I see them in 
magazines that come frcm the West. 


These terms: action, ckamge, newness, speed, connote new 
options, a perception of ex»3esion of the available alternatives. For 
these young people, especiaiy the educated among them, Western 
society assumes modernity which implies a permanent infusion of 
new and more available o-rions. Action for those who use the 
English word, as well as tkcee who use tre local equivalent, means 
that ‘there are things to do' 2eyond what the schools and the youth 
communist leagues and othz- officially connected organizations have 
to offer. They believe that voung people in the West ‘have an 
exciting life, have fun,' as se many of them put it. Others express 
their feelings by stressing the local arena ‘There is nothing to do 
here after school, nor durirg the summer vacation.’ 

Family leisure activities <2 limited in answering expectations. | 
Mild deviant activities, especally associated with violence in sports 
and with drinking and stre-t fights, provide an outlet for some, 
especially those who are notin school; otaers resign themselves to 
the controlled and organized leisure aczvities, finding ways to 
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bypass restrictions and to informally reshape the ambience. Most of 
the young people that I met, however, bemoan the lack of exciting 
places for leisure activities. Thus it is no wonder that information 
and rumors about the multitude of options and action open to youth 
in the West trigger admiration on the one hand, and comments of 
discontent with local offerings on the other. 

Goffman’s observation (1969:145) that ‘action is to be found 
wherever the individual knowingly takes consequential chances 
perceived as avoidable’ can be aptly applied in the case of Eastern 
European youth who are given few options to take such risks. The 
officially organized leisure activities with their strict control on the 
degree of involvement and the inner social arrangements, do not 
leave much room for individual voluntary acts with consequential 
chances. Goffman argues further that 


Ordinarily, action will not be found during the week-day work 
routine at home or on the job. For here the chance-takings tend to 
be organized out, and such as remain are not obviously voluntary. 
(p. 145) 


The free time of these young people is so defined and controlled 
that most of the time the leisure patterns are routinized and 
incapable of generating a ‘mildly fateful context’ in Goffman’s terms. 
Those bowling alleys, pool halls, amusement parks, video game 
arcades, and other defined places of play that provide thrills from 
unpredictable situations of make-believe, are hardly found in the 
East. À young man of 18 who emigrated with his family from 
Rumania to the USA three years prior to my. meeting with him 
related 


My friends and I had no place to enjoy ourselves at the end of the 
week, or when we had free time. The drinking bars were no place 
for us and the official discotheques were boring because they were 
under supervision. There was very little excitement to look 
forward to, even going to the movies was not easy since high 
school students have to wear uniforms and are so often forbidden 
from seeing the show. Besides parties at the homes of friends at 
which we always drank and played cards, there was very little to 
do. 


A. 19-year-old Polish refugee, who defected with his brother to West 
Germany during an organized tour, and then to the USA, also 
mentioned playing cards, smoking marijuana and fist fights over 
girls, as a means of providing some excitement and fun. 

For a few years already a new type of youth subculture has made a. 


strong presence in the streets of the big cities of Eastern Europe.. , - 


These are the rockers who like to speed in the nights and weekends 
in big groups forming semi-organized gangs. The thrill of speed, the 
x, 


M. 
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risk of provoking the pol c, the competition over girls, the showing 
off of skills and dexterity c: other peers — provide these youngsters 
with the pleasure resuldag from the action. Illustratively is the 
declaration of a leader cf such a gang in Moscow: ‘Were normal 
human beings. We like frr2dom, speed, and risk’ (Globe and Mail 
1987). These youths are also the consumers of avid information about 
types of motorcycles in ta* West, care races, and the paraphernalia 
of motor speed sports. I àxve encountered these youths in every big 
city of Eastern Europe. lm interviewing them, the most frequent 
themes that come up in t-eir answers are connected to thrills and 
freedom. Typically, a youmg man of 18 said 


When I am on my horse I feel I can get everywhere and nobody 
can stop me. We are always in a move, especially when the streets 
are empty of traffic, like a the nights end could reach anywhere in 
few minutes. 


Goffman's observation Jat activities subsumed under the term 
‘action’ have a suspenseft! element of play with chances, seems to fit 
the lack of such public crzznized activities in the Eastern bloc. It 
also fits the perception of <hese youth tkat their lives are routinized 
and repetitive and ‘there = little fun and excitement.’ Complaints 
that there is not much to d= or that there is little excitement in their 
lives, can be heard, I wou d assume, alzo from young people in all 
parts of the West, the U32. and Western Europe alike, from small 
towns as well as from big =ties. However, the difference between one 
category of youth and archer is in the perception of who is to be 
blamed, the desirable a t-rnative and the meanings attached to 
information originating cr referring to the West as an alternative 
society. 

The young people of Eastern Europe perceive the political regime 
as the main cause of them predicament. Though they sometimes 
speak about corrupt or amompetent leaders, or about the fate of 
their country as being too dose to the Soviet Union, they tie these to 
the type and nature of te political system of their country. The 
West as a desirable alterracive is definitely perceived by most youth 
not as much in terms of «an alternative political system, but as a 
modern lifestyle, possesszag options, promise, adventure, and 
providing means of excitement. The perception and articulation of 
Western lifestyle as an alternative is a matter of degree, strongly 
connected with the motivition to seek information from abroad. 
Such motivation, in its tam, is connected with parents’ education 
and occupation, and the smungsters’ education and aspirations. 

To conclude this part: -he bulk of Western pop information in 
wide public circulation that I subsumed under the category of action 
can be perceived as a syricolic alternative to two major character- 
istics of Eastern Europear 2ocieties: (1) social stagnation, with slow, 
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predictable, and monotonous changes and (2) a high degree of 
control through strict routinization of private life. 


YOU HAVE YOUR LENIN, WE HAVE OUR LENNON 


Among the pop information from the West that has wide appeal 
among the youth of Eastern Europe are the life stories of Western 
celebrities, especially movie stars, famous singers, renowned athletes, 
and also controversial political figures and social personalities. 
Again, it is not that local music, cinema, theatre, sports and 
television stars do not provide enough hero image and drama to 
draw attention and provide material for gossip, but the personal 
lives of these heroes do not preclude or compete with interest in 
those of the West (Freiova 1969:268, 269). A 19-year-old Rumanian 
defector related to me that although rumors and gossip abound 
with regard to the love affair of Nadia Comaneci, the famous young 
gymnast, with the son of President Ceaucescu, many of his friends 
were much more interested in Brooke Shields or Richard Gere. 
Shield’s picture, taken from various magazines, decorated the walls 
over many a youngster’s bed as well as their notebooks. While the 
premature and mysterious death of the popular Rumanian folk 
singer, Ileana Sararoi triggered a wave of rumors, many of the young 
people, according to my interviewee, were more deeply immersed in 
the idols of pop music broadcast over foreign stations. 

Many young people throughout Western Europe, North America, 
and elsewhere show an interest in the lives of pop stars, famous 
athletes, and movie celebrities. Many of these famous people, most 
of them still young, become role models for young people. They 
exemplify success, glamour, and the ability to establish a special 
social status by virtue of natural talent and not by following societies 
conventional routes. Thus, they provide a vivid example of how to 
overcome social barriers without fulfilling the tedious obligations of 
society and without passing its routine tests. In a sense, these 
successful exceptions who succeeded in a nonconventional manner, 
are perceived by Eastern European youth to a great extent as typical 
Westerners. 

For the young of Eastern Europe, the identification with the 
success of young Western stars is more complex and assumes 
elements that are nonexistent in the situation of Western youth. 
Celebrated Western pop heroes rise in a certain social context and 
are inspired by its character. They sing, play, and act in a language 
with meanings and associations that are understood by the young of 
the Western countries. The language and the demeanour, with their 
nuances, often touch a sensitive nerve by alluding to a familiar social 
experience. : 
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But for the youth of Lestern Europe, regardless of how much 
knowledge they have of th= Western scene, the expressive pop heroes 
and their cultural articu ations are, in fact, decontextualized figures 
choreographing a social e=>erience that they cannot fully compre- 
hend. The decontextualized Western po» heroes and symbols permit 
recontextualization accordarg to the needs of the youth and in direct 
relation to their concerns. 

Not that media news cfa.] kinds, rumors, gossip stories and other 
forms of information that zve not been experienced at first hand do 
not undergo a reconte*t-zlization. by the recipients within any 
society. But in the case o7 Eastern Europe youth, there are, in 
addition, few elements tha: are uniquely characteristic to this group. 
First, the pop informaticr originates in the opposite socio-political 
system with which the rne is in a hostile relationship. Second, 
because of unavailability — sanctions, the information is pieced 
together with diZficulty, cfe1 involving many people in the process. 
Third, the inaccessibility a-4d the lack of available legitimate sources 
to supply and validate the anformation -equire an extra investment 
of energy, time znd often roney for which a sustained motivation is 
needed. Fourth, the nate of the .nformation (pop, foreign, 
unaccessible) requires am =xtensive cooperation and a developed 
network of communicaticr- among these young people, making the 
collection and the sharing <£ the information a social preoccupation, 
a collective ‘escape atter=t’, to use Cohen's term (Cohen and 
Taylor 1976). 

The recontextualization = carried ou: through wishful fantasies, 
invented rumors and ideadi=ed fabricatioas of stories connected with 
the life and deeds of pop Fe-oes and the society in which they live. 
The tendency is to assign d Western pop celebrities the opposite 
qualities to those portrayec oy officially zelebrated heroes and their 
country's leaders. 

The geriatric leadershi» =f the Eastern European bloc countries 
are not only incapable of serving as a model for identification for 
these youngsters; they are a source of derision, especially expressed 
in sexual jokes and allus:ons to their impotency. The aloofness of 
these leaders, the secrecy aad mystery surrounding their lives, are a 
source of defiance rather tnam deference. A few college students with 
whom I conversed, whims-@ ly repeated the same sentence: ‘Do you 
think they could do anythiae if they were with a girl?” 

The publicly open life o7 -eung Western stars, with their drive for 
glamour and eccentricity, seems more appealing, easier to identify 
with, and even more real -c hem than aay ideologically sanctioned 
public celebrity in their co_itry. The reports in smuggled foreign 
magazines showing Travcla. with a new girlfriend, Richard Gere 
sporting another new car, ex Bellushi’s suicide, are assumed to be 
more real and more appealmz than the heroic past of their countries’ 
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leaders, whom they see only on television news, greeting or being 
greeted by other leaders. Typically, a young man of 18 concluded 
that for him ‘these people’ (meaning the music stars whom he 
admires) live a ‘full life, and a free life,’ as he would like to live. 

In fact, he and many others believe that the majority of 
Westerners live a life unconstrained by either work or economical 
considerations (these beliefs are also a consequence of liminal 
recontextualization). Hence, to the youth of Eastern Europe, the 
people in the West, and especially those with whom they identify live 
the life of independent spirit. 

The eccentricities of Western celebrities are assumed to be an 
indication of a norm and a style of life characterizing an entire 
society. The independent spirit image is a recurrent theme 
articulated in various ways. The perception of the Western pop hero 
as an independent spirit stands in opposition to the celebrated 
official work or political hero, who gained status by what official 
media terms: ‘fulfilling the goals or promoting the values formulated 
by the Party.’ 

Local heroes are regarded by many of the educated youth as 
quintessential conformists who receive the awards as a reward for 
their zeal to serve the party bureaucracy unconditionally. A 19-year- 
old observed: "Those awarded are manriequins . . . perhaps someone 
holds them from behind so that they won't fall. Others used the 
terms ‘mummies’ and ‘dummies’. 

In a society where anything publicly acclaimed is officially 
coordinated and therefore suspect, some local celebrities are so often 
justifiably considered as playthings in the hands of the authorities. 
Such a supposition is also extended to media personalities, writers, 
actors, and musicians who are accepted by the authorities, or are 
incumbents of rewarding and visible positions.? In general, there is 
an underlying tone of skepticism, alternating with apathy and often 
derision, whenever the issue of leadership and official local heroes 
came up in the interviews. 

In an article published by the popular Polish daily Zycie Warszawy 
entitled “Dispensing Knowledge Is Not Enough’, the findings of a 
survey completed by 1000 university students were bitterly reported. 
One of the questions was as follows: ‘Why do you think certain people 
sacrifice time and effort for the good of society?” The succinct finding 
reported in the article is : 


Unfortunately, 100 per cent of our respondents claimed that these 
.people act out of egotistic motives: it permits them to rise above or 
lead others; it is a road to a career; they derive material benefits 
from it. 


The notable display of skepticism and derision observed among 
Eastern Europeans is the residue of their experience and their 
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parents’ experience with the credibility of the leaders and with the 
authenticity and moral siztare of officially celebrated heroes. 

The social structure of mh2 Eastern European societies defines the 
emergent roles and pr2ralent social types. Thus, interviewing 
Eastern European youths ard observing how they talk about leaders, 
official heroes, awards, zranting of prestigious positions, appoint- 
ments and the like, both .r- their own context as well as in the adults 
one emerges with the feeimg that they regard the incumbents of 
prestigious or power posiacns as villains. Villains is an overriding 
term for a variety of sociil types that youths mentioned and that 
can be subsumed to this c.egory. 

A main type of villain iacludes those termed as smart operators, 
climbers, slickers, foxes, -wo-faced, yes-men, hypocrites. This 
characterization indicates hat youths perceive the social organ- 
ization of their countri-s as rewarding the conformists and 
those who suppress them individuality in order to adjust to the 
bureaucratic hierarchy. Typically, a col ege student observed 


I mean they are not tc >e blamed, neither to be ashamed. They 
just do the best that i- expected of them. In reality they are 
shrewder than others. 


In fact, among many colege studen-cs one detects a kind of 
understanding of the villein’s motives, a defiant forgiveness for ‘sins 
encouraged by State and Farty', as one of them put it. 

Another social type, in enally connected to the previous one, 
includes incompetents, parpous bureaucrats, clumsy pretenders, 
and parvenus. This type assumes that the system promotes people not 
on the basis of achievememt and character, but on ‘proletarian 
origin’, membership in th= party, and bureaucratic politics. This 
type fits what Klapp (1962:73) calls the 


discounting types who <unction to detect subtler forms of 
incompetence and to ccr-ect judgments of status — to take down 
people who claim too raach. 


According to Klapp, ‘disce_nting is im>ortant in a society where 
there is much alienation aad false front? The discounting suggests 
that people are mocking claims ‘that cam't be openly challenged.’ 
Many of my inteviewees, when talkmg about those who were 
appointed bosses in the yo.r h organizat.ons (because their parents 
are peasants or blue-collar -vorkers), or about those assigned to post- 
graduation internship in Riz cities rather than in remote places 
(because their parents are active members in the party or know the 
right people), would mim:c tae speech or posture of the inadequate. 
In most cases, they wou.c .mitate the heavy clumsy speech of a 
peasant who has difficulty 2-onouncing :echnical and sophisticated 
terminology. Anecdotes or. has theme abcund everywhere in Eastern 
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Europe, sometimes the main character of the anecdote is more veiled 
than-at others but the effect is always humorous and well received 
(Warnstrom 1969). 

The young have a similar perspective on the appointed adult 
leadership. A young man who just finished high school and looked 
forward to being accepted at one of the universities, commented to 
me about the newly appointed director of one of the biggest plants in 
the area. According to him, the director, who is an engineer trained 
at an evening school (which is lower in prestige than the day 
schools) does not know anything about a petrochemical industry. He 
said : 


He got the job because he is a buddy of the regional party boss, 
while the capable young engineers are told what to do by this 
peasant. 


The third social type that I term ‘villains’ are those identified as 
informants, power usurpers, and power abusers. In conversing about 
success and failure, admiration and disgust, my interviewees 
frequently mentioned these types or variants of them in reference to 
people whom they knew personally, or about whom they had heard. 
The university students were explicit that they are aware that their 
countries’ sociopolitical system is dominated by people who are 
immoral and brutal in their efforts to gain power or to hold on to it. 

The adults with whom I spoke believe that many people who are 
promoted by the government to envied positions are former 
informants. In fact, the word informant takes on a special meaning in 
these countries, where almost everybody is a potential informant. 
Those who are suspected are treated with disgust 'behind their 
back'. Who is and who is not an informer and why, are questions 
that frequently haunt Eastern Europeans. Talking about informers 
or power usurpers is dangerous, though it is more prevalent among 
university students than among the non-college youth.? 

The gallery of villains and what they represent to young people 
not only suggests to an outside observer the emerging social types 
produced by the Eastern European sociopolitical organization. It 
also indicates that many young people, especially the educated, see a 
connection between these types and the qualities of their countries' 
sociopolitical organization. It is true that others, especially the non- 
educated and the younger ones, tend to assume the existence of these 
types as a given, inexorable part of human survival. 

These social types are, of course, not exclusive to Eastern 
European society. They can also be found in Western society (Klapp 
1962), and much similarity, I believe, can be found between the 
Eastern European social types and those produced by the totalitar- 
ian political systems of South America and others. What seems, 
however, to be distinctively Eastern European is that many adults 
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and articulate young pe»pis alike, trace the moral impoverishment 
and the failures of thei- country to the character of the political 
regime. The young peopE do not perceive that there are many moral 
and honest leaders, auther zc official heroes and efficient incumbents 
of positions. 

There is a widesprezc note of skepticism, a sense of moral 
bankruptcy, and a feelr2 that heroism, idealism and admired 
figures are presently only -Rches of official propaganda. Many have 
difficulty in pointing to m e models; the existing gallery of men who 
come to be publicly acclazmed is suspect and derided. 

There are, of course, lc@. heroes connected with sport and music, 
and sometimes also writer- and poets. Even these, however, are only 
allowed a certain amouat bf freedom and media exposure by the 
authorities, out of fear -Fa they may compete with the political 
leadership.!? 

Within an atmosphere c-aracterized by lack of credibility in the 
official heroes, moral slzpticism, and ideological apathy, the 
Western expressive pop Ee-ces of youth culture make inroads among 
the Eastern European youth. Elsewhere, analysing the emergence 
phenomena of popular culne, I argued that popular culture thrives 
on disillusions, frustratio":, anxieties, and changes affected by 
ideology, religion, or otkex belief systems. It prospers in times of 
disappointment and insec.rity with redeeming vision and with 
supporting social and -zlue systems (Bar-Haim 1989). The 
inverse relationship betazen the social and political disillusion 
and the increasing admiration for the expressive phenomena of 
youth culture of the Wes-, with its celebrated heroes, has been best 
captured by a popular grzKiti in Czechoslovakia that proclaimed: 
‘You have your Lenin, we Lave our Lennon’. 

The Western pop star: z-e the antithetic figures not only to the 
inauthenticity of the offczl heroes but also to the basic values 
pretended to be represente= by them and on the basis of which they 
are awarded, that is, pat-i-&ism and work sacrifice. Since these two 
values, as they are expic ly defined, aim at maintaining Party 
sovereignty and individual zubordination to the State, the raison d'être 
of an individual in the sodel st society of Eastern Europe amounts to 
a self-sacrifice. 

Lane (1981) who analysed the symbolic significance of heroes in 
the Soviet Union, observec -hat 


while heroism based o- exceptional political and/or military 
achievement is common `» most cultures, a hero of labour is the 


specific creation of Sove ideology. (p. 208) 


Lane continues her obser-ztion, quoting from the Soviet author, 
Sushkov, who stated tha: = hero of labour is the person who has 
'endured persistent, high-y productive, irreproachable labour.' For 
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Sushkov, labour is heroic because it is.'a battle for man, an 
overcoming of material and spiritual material.’ 

As opposed to patriotism and labour heroism and its demands for 
self-sacrifice, the expressive individualism and youthful eccentricity 
of the Western pop stars represent the antithesis of the official 
symbolism. For the young people of Eastern Europe these qualities 
also stand for the features of Western society which are perceived as 
more geared to young people and governed by individual expression. 
Typical of many articles published by the official media in Eastern 
Europe and concerning youth's behaviour and attitude, the East 
German's Junge Generation warns against presenting the East 
German's youth with role models *which are perfect and 'are only 
capable of outstanding achievements’. Such ‘unparalleled heroes and 
idealized figments of the imagination are rejected by young people.’ 
The article also reports that in studies conducted in East Germany, 
role models which are often mentioned by youth include film stars, 
popular singers, top athletes and Western pop stars (Junge Generation, 
1982). 

The appeal of Western expressive youth culture imagery among 
these youngsters could be regarded as a yearning for some kind of 
alternative — whether such an idea is verbally articulated or not, 
and whether or not the yearning is specifically intended as an 
alternative to the sociopolitical life in their countries. 


SUMMARY 


The attraction of young Eastern Europeans to seek, exchange, show 
off pop information from the West, belies motives related to both 
rituals of insubordination as well as symbols of a society which they 
refer to with admiration, curiosity, and desire. 

In distilling the bulk information which seems appealing to these 
youth, it is possible to categorize it in two major categories centering 
respectively around what I have termed action and heroes. Since the 
Eastern European youth regard the information as symbols of 
Western society and they infer from it the characteristics, features 
and qualities of the West, it becomes paramount to inquire into the 
various meanings attributed by the youth to the two categories; in 
other words, what is represented by the information categorized as 
action and heroes. 

After attempting to decode the meanings attributed to action and 
heroes of the West and by inference to that society, it remained to 
explain why these meanings are attributed and what coloured their 
perceptions of the West. The logic of the opposition can be seen as 
the governing principle behind the perception of the West and from 
here also the principle behind the specific meanings attributed to 
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Western pop information. T'he character of the sociopolitical context 
in which they live, and r-ore specifically the official youth culture 
with its values, ideals, arc imagery, becomes the background against 
which the vouths’ dissztz:action emerges and which dictates the 
positioning of Western yo_-h culture symbols at the opposite pole. 

The admiration towarc and adoption of Western youth culture 
symbols is not exclusively Eastern Eurcpean, but the uniqueness of 
Eastern European yout? attitude les in the meanings they 
attribute to it, consider rg the sociopolitical context from which 
these meanings spring. Si-ce the Western youth information does 
not emerge from an imurzdiate and familiar reality, it becomes 
relevant only if it is medizied by a kinc of recontextualization. 

The recontextualization z£ the Western pop information transpires 
in accordance with the aspa-ations of these youths and the kind of 
alternative that is percervzd as desirable. Since the Western pop 
culture is comprehensibls 7 it is recomtextualized, and since this 
operation requires a cer:em degree of cosmopolitan education, a 
deep-seated sociopolitical rc.sciousness, and a quest for alternatives, 
it is no wonder that the We-2rn pop information is more widespread 
among the university yc1ch than among their less educated 
counterparts. Thus, the 53enomenon described here is especially 
widespread among the zducated youta of the big cities. The 
working-class youth purk style of England and the USA is 
paradoxically adopted and zppropriated by the educated youth of 
Eastern Europe in search of symbols of identification with the West. 

Ultimately, the search for identificatior with the West among the 
young generation may hag a future significant impact on the 
separatism mentality and 2e! tical isolaticnism that characterize the 
Eastern European countries attitude towards the West. 
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NOTES 


two milion Western publications are 
smuggled into Bulgaria annually. The 


* I am indebted to Smart F=-mily 
Foundation of Communication Irnsatute 


at The Hebrew University of Jer acm 
for funds provided for carrying cw :he 
field research trips on which part o tus 
study is based. 

1. It is estimated that approxim rely 


information collected from Politicheska 
Prosveta, No. 11, 1970, and Luéteraturen 
Front, No. 53, 23 December, 1971, is 
reported by Bulgarian Situation Report, 
6 February, 1975, Radio Free Europe. 


Actions and heroes 


The Bulgarian S.R. of 21 of February, 
1974, reports that often the interest in 
the West and Western literature is 
termed ‘subversive’ and it has been 
punished. For propagandistic purposes 
the state weekly magazines run excerpts 
of Western books thought to make an 
anti-Western point, but in reality the 
result is the opposite, an increased cur- 
iosity about West. This has been the 
case with Lee Iacocca's autobiography 
serialized by a Warsaw weekly in 1987; 
or the serialization on the Rumanian 
T.V. of Dallas in 1980, 1981. 

2. Among the innumerable criticisms 
against the Western influence among 
the youth by the leaders of the com- 
munist countries, Todor Zhivkov stand 
out for periodically making this issue the 
central theme in his ideological 
speeches, or writings, such as the 
Zhivkov's Theses on Youth. In a different 
comment Zhivkov stated openly that 
the youth is influenced by the Western 
radio stations 'subjecting them to the 
impact of decadent bourgeois fashion'. 
Narodna Mladezgh 22 of July, 1978. 
Reported in Bulgarian Situation Report, 
RFE, August 1980. 

3. I will avoid identifying the 
specific countries involved. By ‘Eastern 
European’ I refer to the following 
countries: Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and East 
Germany. The Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia are not included. There are, 
of course, differences among Eastern 
European countries regarding exposure 
to the West and to some extent freedom of 
choices. However, the major socio- 
political and economic organization of 
Eastern European countries is basically 
similar and the policy that established 
the relationship between the individual 
and the state is fundamentally the same 
(Holmes 1986). Furthermore, the 
specific phenomenon described here is 
common to all these countries, and 
rooted on the fundamental principles of 
these regimes. 

4. The jazz section of Czécho- 
slovakia Musicians' Union is an inter- 
esting phenomenon since the section 
came into existence as an act of rebel- 
lion against the authorities. Jazz, as 
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stated by Josef Skvorecky is the wonder- 
ful gift that America gave to the world. 
According to him, the authorities always 
suspected jazz and jazz forums. This 
free-style music has always been incom- 
patible with the socialist ideas, while its 
popularity among the young was always 
a threat to the authorities (d’Autre 
Europe, Cahier trimestriel No. 9, Mars 
1986). 

5. In East Berlin, a major store on 
Karl Marxstrasse posted up on each 
part of the entrance two lighted adver- 
tisements. The one read Jeans for Jung 
and the other read Action: frisch, attrak- 
tiv. The graphic of the word Action is 
made of interrupted lines to evoke 
rhythm. In Hungary, the ad for a Super 
Video Disco has a background that 
suggests celestial explosions. 

6. Many of the subjects interviewed 
expressed a strong desire to live in the 
West. In a sociological study carried out 
among teenagers in 1974 and published 
in Glamak, the Bulgarian Writer's Union 
(No. 22, 1974, p. 94), one of the 
questions asked was: 'In which country 
would you like to live” The answer ‘of 
many of the students was America’ and 
some were even quite specific: 'In the 
State of Florida.’ Reported by Bulgarian 
Situation Report, 6 February, 1975, 
p- 7, Radio Free Europe. 

7. Sexual anecdotes alluding to the 
impotency or perversity of leaders are 
among the favorite of Eastern Europ- 
eans. Often, allegorical characters are 
invented who, by their underdog qual- 
ities triumph over the powerful, or by 
their naiveté comment on forbidden 
topics or leaders as ordinary people 
would not dare to. For instance, in 
Rumania, the national hero of the 
anecdotes is Bula (a bricolage of a 
colloquial name given to man’s sexual 
organ) who by his naiveté, earthy 
desires and folksy wisdom succeeds 
wherever the political leader fails. The 
sexual allusions in the hidden contest 
between Bula and the political leaders 1s 
a central theme and much in demand. 

8. After the biggest rock concert in 
Poland’s history held in the middle of 
September, 1987, Zbigniew Holdys, the 
leader of the popular rock band Perfect 
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said: “Young people believe us axc they 
do not believe artists who are cExcially 
accepted especially because v sing 
about problems that really excsz 3a the 
country. Quoted in The Torie- Star, 
September 20, 1987. 

9. Once a young interviewe2 «.d me 
an anecdote about the leader x the 
country. A day later we met agzi- in the 
company of other people, adu3s and 
fellow students, and when I ask-z him 
to relate the anecdote again he used 
and changed the subject. A few hours 
later, when we were alone, he apolo- 
gized, reminding me that it is dargerous 
to tell pohtical jokes in public, especially 
about the leaders of the country. When 
I pointed out that they were tiends, 
acquaintances, and family, he —»lied 
“Yes, that is true, but still one de 2 not 
know who ıs and who is mt an 
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informant ... one should be very cau- 
tious." 

10. A case in point is Adrian 
Paunezcu, a Rumanian poet who 
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Testing Hargreaves and Lacey’s 
differentiation-polensation theory in a setted 
comprehensive 


ABSTRACT 


This article explores the extent to which Hargeaves’ and Lacey’s 
differentiation-polarisat.cn theory is applicable to setted compre- 
hensive schools bearing ir mind certzin objections to the theory 
made by Quine. The research is based on an ethnographic study 
of a comprehensive sciscl, located in the south of England, in 
which the pupils are st-eamed by sets after the first year. The 
sample of pupils studied are fourth years in the top, middle and 
bottom streams of the school. By using a variety of research 
methods to study th» historical and current academic and 
behavioural values of tne pupils, ths paper suggests that the 
differentiation-polarisaticn theory holds fairly well, particularly in 
the second year. The -esearch does not substantiate Quine’s 
objections to the theorz. The paper concludes by considering the 
implications of the thecrz for social class differentiation and other 
contemporary theories ir. the sociology of education. 


INTRODUCTION 


During the 1980s compr23ensive education policy has come under 
considerable scrutiny. Varus studies ccncerned with evaluating the 
‘output’ of comprehensive schools in terms of attainment, often by 
comparison with selective- schools, have become available (Marks, 
Cox and Pomian-Srzadacki 1983; Gray, McPherson and Raiffe 
1983; Steedman 1983; an McPherson and Willms 1987). Despite 
the importance of these '5utput' studies, they do neglect the practice 
and internal organization >: comprehensive schooling — yet it may 
be that these can be v-ry significant in defining the different 
opportunities available to different soctal groups in the school. In 
many comprehensives steaming! has continued (Pedley 1969), 
and it is well known that a significant feature of this academic 
differentiation is that, conrrolling for IQ, middle-class pupils are 
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disproportionately placed in the top streams whilst working-class 
pupils are placed in the lower streams (Ford 1974). 

In a study of a mixed sex comprehensive school streamed by 
banding, Ball (1981) found that the banding created the development 
of anti-academic attitudes amongst those pupils labelled as failures 
by the school establishment. By contrast, the pupils labelled as 
successes by the academic value system of the school tended to 
exhibit pro-school and pro-academic attitudes. In fact, Ball’s 
findings substantiated previous research by Lacey (1966 and 1970) 
and Hargreaves (1967) in a boys’ grammar school and boys’ 
secondary modern (both streamed by forms?) respectively. From the 
ethnographic studies of Lacey and Hargreaves emerged the theory 
that academic differentiation by the school creates a polarisation of 
subcultures within the pupil population, between those dominated by 
pro-school values and those dominated by anti-school values. 
Following Hammersley (1985) I shall refer to this as the 
differentiation-polarisation theory. 

Furthermore, Lacey claimed that the twin processes of differentia- 
tion and polarisation were associated with social class differentiation. 
Middle-class boys were found to be disproportionately successful 
according to the academic values of the school, and predominantly 
affiliated themselves to pro-school subcultures. Working-class boys, 
on the other hand, were found to fail disporportionately according to 
the academic values of the school and, Lacey argued, were much 
more likely to develop anti-school attitudes. Anti-school values, in 
turn, tended to lead to a pupil’s decrease in academic achievement. 
Hence Lacey claimed that through academic differentiation the 
school contributed to social class differences in academic achieve- 
ment. 

The case study nature of all the research supporting the theory 
presents an obvious problem of generalizability. This problem is 
accentuated by the fact that only Ball has found categorically 
supporting evidence which relates to girls as well as boys. Lambart 
(1976) found some correlation between academic achievement and 
behaviour but she also notes that some of the anti-school girls of the 
‘sisterhood’ were quite high achievers. This suggests that ethno- 
graphies which study differentiation and pupil subcultures need to 
be sensitive to sex differences in social interaction. For this reason at 
every instance separate data analysis for boys and girls was carried 
out in the research for this paper. 

It is also important to appreciate that pupils’ value orientations 
(pro- and anti-school) should not be viewed mechanically. As 
Furlong (1976) notes, friendship groups do not necessarily have 
consistent norms and values and pupils’ behaviour may be 
influenced as much by a particular situation as by group norms. 
Furthermore, in a survey of two comprehensive schools, Quine 
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(1974) found that there was little or no evidence to support the 
differentiation-polarisation thzory. On the contrary, on the basis of 
the memoranda and pupil m-erview data collected by two research 
assistants during the cour:e of one year of participant observation, 
he reported that the pupils labelled as trouble-makers tended to be 
in the top streams and academically successful, and that the pupils 
in the bottom streams accedted and liked the school regime. 

The comprehensives scucied by Quine differed from Ball’s 
Beachside Comprehensive in tv important ways. The first is that their 
intakes, like those of Harz-eaves' secondary modern, were almost 
entirely (95 per cent) wo-Limg class. Since Hargreaves’ secondary 
modern had a similar intake, however, it cannot be plausibly argued 
that Quine’s different resuk: are due to this factor by postulating, for 
example, that po-arisatior did not occur because of an absence of 
social class culture conflct amongst the pupil population. The 
second is that Quine's coumprehensives were streamed by setting 
rather than banding.) The former type of differentiation entails 
streaming into sudject-basea classes whilst the latter involves a broad 
streaming of cross-subject forms. In describing his research results 
Quine challenges the gemeralisability of the differentiation- 
polarisation theory to diffe-eat types of schools and, in particular, 
setted comprehensives. The research in this paper has two purposes: 
(i) to test and elaborate the differentiation-polarisation theory in the 
context of a mixed social cass comprehensive where setting operates, 
thus extending ovr underszznding of the applicability and generalis- 
ability of the theory; and ii)to provide research which relates 
specifically to Quine's obj2-t.ons. 


THE SAMPLE AND THE RESEARCE APPROACH 


The approach followed the tradition of ethnographic case study 
research. One advantage of ethnography is that it employs multiple 
data sources, utilising both quantitative and qualitative techniques 
as appropriate to the resezrch purpose and object (Hammersley and 
Atkinson 1983). Fieldwo-E was carried out in an academically 
prestigious comprehensive school in a conurbation in the south of 
England and spanned Mzy—[uly 1986. 

Approximately 1300 psoas attended the school which had a 
catchment area extending beyond the main conurbation to neigh- 
bouring small towns. Almest all of the pupils were white and English 
so neither racial differences nor ethnic differences were significant 
factors. A consecuence ard cause of the school’s prestige was that 
parents pressed to get thei- children enrolled there. Arguably, this 
partly explains why the edacationally conscious professional middle 
classes were well represert2c in the school. A related factor is that 
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the Headteacher greatly valued good examination results and the 
Head of department for each subject would be called to account for 
the relevant examination results, at the end of each year. For this 
reason the school may be characterised, to a first approximation, as 
a fairly pressured academic environment. The teachers also placed a 
considerable amount of importance on the compulsory school 
uniform. During the fieldwork I observed classes, examined school 
records, administered questionnaires, interviewed pupils and 
teachers and observed and participated in the informal settings 
within everyday school life. 

Most of the previous evidence and debate concerning the 
differentiation-polarisation theory has focused on the first four years 
of secondary schooling and any research designed to test the theory 
should also maintain this focus. Given the length of the fieldwork I 
was not able to study, by participant-observation, the actual 
movement through the school of a cohort of second year pupils to 
their fourth year as Lacey did. For these reasons I chose a sample of 
fourth year pupils so that I could analyse their records as well as the 
pupils’ current social contexts and orientations. 

In the fourth year there were some 300 pupils, all of whom studied 
English and Mathematics. A large proportion also opted to study 
French. In the first year pupils were organised into mixed ability 
classes but from the second year and thereafter they were streamed 
into sets. Setting was based on the pupil’s performance on some type 
of cognitive ability test administered in the first year together with 
teachers’ reports on the pupil’s ability in each subject. 

The fourth year included five English and five Mathematics sets 
(El and M! being the top sets for each subject and E5 and M5 the 
bottom) and two French sets (Fl and F2), as well as sets in many 


other subjects, of course. To obtain the largest ability range within . 


subjects I took as my sample a top, middle and bottom set in 
English and Mathematics (i.e. El, E3, E5, M1, M3, and M5) and 
two French sets (Fl and F2). Due to overlaps in the membership of 
the eight classes, as one would expect, they included only 145 pupils 
(56 boys and 89 girls, average age 15 years) even though on average 
there were 27.5 pupils. in each class. The sample consisted of 
considerably more girls than boys as a result of selecting these 
particular sets. A study of some of the intervening sets such as E4 
and M4 instead of E3 and M3 would have reduced the proportion of 
girls in the sample but would not have provided me with such a 
breadth of differences in ability rankings — a more crucial part of 
the research design than obtaining an. equal number of boys and 


girls. In fact, due to pupil absenteeism only 127 of these pupils (52 " - 


boys and 75 girls) were able to complete questionnaires. Mo$t of the 
discussion here will be concerned with these 127 pupils about whom 
I collected the most data,* though when considering longitudinal 
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trends a further four pupi s who had not attended the school for the 
full four years will also be omitted. 

The differentiation-polarisation theory rests on the hypothesis that 
there is a positive relatioaship between academic performance and 
behaviour as measured by ike criteria of the school. This is because 
it is assumed that (a) ‘good’ behaviour involves paying attention to 
the teacher and (b) the teacher tends to become favourably disposed 
towards a pupil who is at:eative. If the theory is correct then one 
would expect that those pabis in the top sets would tend to be more 
committed to academic vorz, and labeled as better behaved than 
their fellow pupils in the bortom sets unless intra-set differentiation 
is a significant countervaiirg factor. Siznificantly, the theory also 
claims that this is a dynamic process over time. If Quine’s challenge 
to the theory as being comd-tionally generalisable is correct, or the 
theory is inadequate for scme other r2ason, then no convincing 
positive relationship between academic Jerformance and behaviour 
should be found. If the theory is incorrect it also follows that when 
pupils move from an und-£e-entiated situation in one period of time 
to a differentiated situatiom immediately afterwards there would be 
ro reason to expect that they should exhibit a corresponding change 
in polarisation. Furthermore, no convincing positive relationship 
between the subcultural i&:endship patterns in the pupil population 
and either differentiation 2»; pro/antischo»l value systems should be 
found. 

The strategy in this paper, therefore, is to test the hypothesised 
positive relationship and zo compare the differences over time in the 
academic performance anc behaviour of pupils of contrasting 
ranking within the setting system. This paper does not claim to 
establish the correlation Eezween social class and streaming since 
this has been well established by previous research (Floud and 
Halsey 1957; Douglas [954; Holly 1965; Ball 1981). Before 
examining the differentia ior-polarisation theory proper, however, it 
is desirable to establisa -hat the semple is not idiosyncratic 
regarding the distributior of social classes across streams. To do this 
it was first necessary to deve.op a measure of set ranking attributable 
to each pupil. This is not a -rivial matter because, unlike bands and 
forms, sets do not immed:a:ely indicate the academic ranking of a 
pupil within the school. Ey itself, membership of a set only indicates 
the academic ranking of a pupil within a particular subject. 


THE RIGIDITY OF SETS AND THE SET-SCORE INDICATOR 
In principle, setting allows for pupils to be in the top set for one 


subject and the bottom sz: for another. That is, it allows for ‘mixed 
ability’ experiences for eaca pupil although only between classes and 
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TABLE Ja: Distribution of pupils in sets 


Mathematics sets 
1 2 3 4 5 Totals 

English sets 

I 33 5 2 l 0 41 
2 9 5 5 i 3 23 
3 1 7 10 12 2 32 
4 0 0 -6 3 5 14 
5 0 0 2 2 13 17 
Totals 43 17 25 19 23 127 


not necessarily within them. However, as shown in Tables Ia and 
Ib, I found that the same pupils were in the same rank of sets (i.e. 
top, middle, and bottom) across the English, Mathematics and 
French classes. To be precise, out of the whole sample, only 12 
pupils (9.4 per cent) are to be found in Mathematics and English 
sets whose ranking differs by more than one. 

A similar rigidity of sets was found to hold between Mathematics 
and French, and English and French. This finding can be 
summarised by showing the association between the ranking of 
French sets and the aggregate set-score of each pupil for English and 
Mathematics. Hence the latter is an indicator of a pupil's ranking 
within the setting system based on the two subjects English and 
Mathematics and I shall call it the Set-score indicator (S[2]). A 
pupil in E2 and M3, thus, has an S[2] of five. 

Table Ib shows that, for the 73 pupils in the sample who opted to 
study French, S[2] is clearly correlated with the ranking of the 
French sets. Of the 49 pupils who were in a top French set, 36 (73.5 
per cent) were also in at least one top English or Mathematics set 
plus a second from top English or Mathematics set. By contrast, the 
comparable figure for the 24 pupils in set F2 is 16.7 per cent. 
Although this association is certainly marked it is not as strong as 
that between the Mathematics and English sets. This is because F2 
is not a bottom set in the same sense as E5 and M5. As French is an 


TABLE Ib: Distribution of pupils in sets 


Set-score on English ‘plus’ Mathematics (S(2)) 
6 7 8 


2 3 4 5 9 10 "Totals 
French sets 
I 28 8 D 3 2 2 1 0 0 49 
2 2 2 3 2 3 7 2 0. 3 24 
No French 3 4 0 8 6 12 4 7 10 54 
"Totals 33 14 8 13 1] 21 7 7 13 127 
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option, pupils who are thogzht to be wezk at the subject are strongly 
advised not to opt to stucy it in the four:h form. Hence F2 functions 
more as a middle set than a bottom set This explains why most of 
the pupils in F2 are founc in the middle range of S[2]= 4 to 8? 
Given the demonstra-cd rigidity of setting between English, 
Mathematics and Frenca sets it is justifiable to use S[2] as an 
indicator of the pupils’ -nkings within the setting system for 
academic subjects especie ly on the zssumption that the major 
academic subjects of Englzh, Mathematics and French (with high 
academic status) reflect :rast strongly the school’s evaluation of a 
pupil’s overall academic pcformance. Using S[2], the breakdown of 
the sample is as follows 28 boys and 27 girls in the top band 
(S[2] = 2—4); 10 boys acd 35 girls :n the middle band (S[2] 
= 5—7); 14 boys and 13 zzls in the bottom band (S[2] = 8-10). 


SETTING AND SOCIAL GLASS 


School records were used. to establish the social class of pupils. 
Notwithstanding controveries over soc.al class definitions (Acker 
1973 and Goldthorpe and -ayne 1986), zhe occupation of the father 
was taken as the indicato- of social cless by use of the Registrar 
General's categorisation 3: occupations into social class groupings 


TABLE Ila: The number of gvzils in each S(Z) group distributed across socal 
class groupings 


S(2) 

Social class 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Totals 
I Il 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 
II 8 4 1 2 0 3 0 1 0 19 
INN 2 2 0 1 i 0 0 l 2 9 
ITIM l 0 l I 2 3 3 2 2 15 
IV 0 0 0 0 0 J 0 0 l 2 
V 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 l 1 
Totals 22 8 4 4 3 7 3 4 6 61 


TABLE IIb. The number of 3: 2ils in broad s2cial class groupings distributed ` 


across broad S(2, bands 


S(2) 
Social class 2-4 5-7 8-10 Totals 
Non-manual 32 7 4 43 
Manual 2 7 9 18 


Totals 34 14 13 61 
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I-V. In fact, only 61 pupils (48 per cent) out of the sample could be 
ascribed a social class by this method due to incompleteness of 
records, -father’s unemployment or in some cases lack of father. 
Furthermore, the incompleteness of records in this regard was much 
more prevalent for pupils in the middle and bottom sets. In 
conjunction with previous research, they suggest that the social class 
of pupils from manual backgrounds tends to be under-reported to 
the school. 

Working with this subsample, it is clear from tables II and IIb 
that the non-manual social class groupings (I, II and IIIN) are 
highly correlated with the low S[2] scores and hence the top sets. 
For example, of the 15 pupils in social class I, none has an S[2] > 4. 
It is equally clear that the manual social class groupings (IIIM, IV 
and V) are highly correlated with high S[2] scores and, hence, the 
middle and bottom sets. For example, of the 18 pupils from manual 
skilled and unskilled social class groupings, 16 have S[2] > 4. 


TEACHER DIFFERENTIATION: ‘ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE’ AND ‘BEHAVIOUR’ 


In order to test the assumption that teachers on the whole 
differentiate between pupils by a ranking system in which ‘academic 
performance’ and ‘behaviour’ converge the teachers of each of the 
eight sets were asked to rank the pupils in their respective classes on 
descending scales of 1 to 10 on ‘academic performance’ and | to 5 on 
‘behaviour’ For ‘academic performance’ this was a fairly straight- 
forward request since teachers were instructed that the scale should 
reflect the (then) GCE and,CSE standards — now, of course, 
superseded by GCSE. ; 

The definition of, and scale for, ‘behaviour’ was more problematic. 
I tried to impose a definition of ‘behaviour’ on the teachers to 
maximize uniformity. For the purposes of my research their 
assessment of ‘behaviour’ was to include ‘attentiveness/disruptive- 
ness’, ‘interest/apathy’, ‘effort/disobedience’ and ‘motivation’. Of 
course, there are limitations to this definition of ‘behaviour’ and the 
case for alternative definitions could be easily made. However, this is 
a definition that the teachers identified with — especially the 
‘attentiveness/disruptiveness’ category. The scale ran as follows: 
1 = good, 2 = fairly good, 3 = average, 4 = poor, and 5 = bad. 

The grades of ‘academic performance’ and ‘behaviour’ were calcu- 
lated separately for each pupil. The number of grades on each scale 
received by a pupil equalled the number of classes observed to which 
s/he belonged. For example, if a pupil was in E3, M3 and F2 — all 
classes which I observed — s/he received three grades on ‘academic 
performance’ and ‘behaviour’, one from each subject teacher. If 
pupils received more than one grade on either scale (as most did) 
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TABLE II- Teachers? assesment of pupi.s’ academic performance and 
behaviour witht: Lands 


Estimet-d behavicur 


Performance Good Medium Bad Totals 
S(2) = 2-4 

Good 10 z 1 16 

Medium 10 3 5 18 

Bad 12 4 8 21 

Totals 32 i 14 55 Gamma=0.12 
S(2) = 5-7 

Good 8 3 0 ]1 

Medium 5 3 3 15 

Bad 3 3 7 19 

Totals 17 13 10 45 Gamma=0.64 
S(2) = 8-10 

Good t 3 0 6 

Medium + = 3 11 

Bad 1 ; 6 10 

Totals 3 ) 9 27 Gamma=0.69 


then the arithmetic mear =f their grades was calculated. The pupils 
were divided into three S *] bands (see Table III) and the pupils in 
each band were then rarked separately for ‘academic performance’ 
and ‘behaviour’ according t5 their calculated (mean) grades. Again 
separately for ‘academic performance! and ‘behaviour’, the pupils 
were divided into three groups of approximately equal size. The 
group into which a pupil vas placed depended on his or her ranking 
on ‘academic performance’ Dr ‘behaviour’ within the bands. 

The advantage of this razhod cver examining teachers’ records of 
pupils is that each teacher 5 asked to assess the pupils in a similar 
way. On the other hand, there are limitations to this because of the 
teachers’ different interpr2-ations of the ‘behaviour’ scale. Only three 
teachers used the full extenr of the range for this scale; one teacher 
used the range 1—4, three teachers confined themselves to the range 
1—2 and one teacher used daly grade 1 ior his whole set. 

The results on Table --I support the hypothesised relationship, 
primarily within sets. The -tatistic gamma (which varies from minus 
one to plus one) was used to describe this relationship precisely. In 
particular, it is significant tnat only one pupil in the whole sample 
who was considered to 52 ‘badly behaved’ was also a ‘good 
performer’. However, the association between ‘academic perform- 
ance’ and ‘behaviour’ is a weak one for the top S[2] band. This is 
partly explained by the larz» number of pupils in this band scoring 
very highly and densely cr rhe ‘behavioar’ scale. Corisequently well 
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over half the number of pupils in this band fell into the ‘good 
behaviour’ category. These results for the top S[2] band are not 
necessarily at odds with the thoery; they can be explained by 
acknowledging that differentiation is not so significant within the top 
sets. In fact, this finding supports previous research which has 
reported a similar trend. for streamed forms (Lacey 1970:84). 

Despite my guidelines the teachers’ assessments of academic 
performance and behaviour are likely to have been affected by other 
factors associated with gender differences and perhaps girls’ 
‘appropriation of femininity’ (Anyon 1983). In particular, Stanworth 
(1981) has reported that the performance of girls may be consistently 
underestimated because they are more quiet than ‘dominant’ boys in 
class. This could have implications for the results in Table IIT since 
there is not an equal number of boys and girls in each S[2] band. It 
could be argued, for example, that the middle band scores for 
academic performance are likely to be relatively low because of the 
large proportion of girls with S[2] = 5-7. On the other hand, those 
classes with large proportions of girls also contain fewer dominant 
boys. Indeed, my classroom observation suggested that the girls 
tended to be more outspoken when in the majority. 

Teachers’ estimates of ‘behaviour’ also have complex gender 
dimensions. Some teachers clearly felt that boys were, on the whole, 
more likely to cause discipline problems than girls. One teacher 
frequently used the well known threat: ‘T’ll make you sit with the 
girls’, in order to try to discipline troublesome boys. The perceptions 
of these teachers are consistent with research which claims that boys 
gain greater attention because they cause more trouble for the teacher (e.g. 
Spender (1980)). However, Davies (1983) argues that adolescent 
girls tend to be more concerned about their self-presentation and 
image in the classroom than boys and that this can give rise to 
considerable resistance to school uniform. I witnessed many 
occasions on which girls were ‘ticked off’ in class because they were 
not wearing the correct uniform but only two for boys. It is difficult, 
therefore, to assess the quantitative impact gender issues might have 
on the ‘behaviour’ estimates. However, the trends and correlations 
shown in Table III also hold when the scores for boys and girls are 
analysed separately. This implies that, although gender differentia- 
tion by teachers is evident, there is a ‘behaviour’/performance 
correlation which is independent of sex. 

Underlying the data presented in Table III is the fact that, 
without exception, the scores which defined the lower bounds of the 
categories ‘good’, ‘medium’ and ‘bad’ for both ‘academic perform- 
ance’ and ‘behaviour’ were set highest for the highest S[2] band and 
lowest for the lowest S[2] band. This implies that the hypothesised 
positive relationship holds between sets also. More direct, but non- 
quantitative, evidence of this can be seen by considering how 
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teachers stereotype sets. Tze following three examples illustrate the 
point: 


M1 teacher. ‘You dart find any behaviour problems with the 
top set — they've got zhe intelligence’ 


M5 teacher. ‘When -c- get your next year's timetable and you 
see thati is a top or bottom set then you get certain 
images. K you get a top set you tend to think that 
their beFaviour will ke better. You tend to think 
with a Ecttom set you will get more discipline 
problems. I look forward to teaching my top set 3rd 
year bit cread my bottom set 3rd year. With the 
bottom group I go in with a stony face but I know 
that wick zhe top set X I say "fun's over" they will 
stop. Fut if I give a bottom set rope they'll take 
,advantagz of you’. 


E5 teacher. “Take :Ł= high achieving girls. They conform in 
terms of uniform. They work hard. They seem to 
have irternalised the norms of the school in terms of 
response zo teachers în every way. Then there are 
the lov zchievers, Thay don't appear to conform in 
terms of dress. They get into trouble with teachers. 
Their rssponse to teachers’ interjections is often 
fairly aextile. They con’t accept the system, they 
fight i". 


It is important to emp-asise that trese comments do not relate to 
some specific cohort of pu-«-ls. Instead they relate to general ideas which 
label pupils and, there ore, should be understood as a way of 
stereotyping rather tham as assessments based on some particular 
empirical reality. As Alport (1954) explains, using the term ‘Negro’ 
as an illustration 


a stereotype is not Ci=ntical with a category; it is a fixed idea that 
accompanies a categc-y. .. . Sterectype enters in when, and if, the 
initial category is feghted with ‘pictures’ and judgments of the 
Negro as musical, Hazy, superstiticus or what not. The stereotype 
is not in itself the core of the concept. It operates however in such 
a way as to preven- differentiated thinking about the concept. 
(Allport 1954:187) 


For example, the teecaer of M5 made judgments about the likely 
behaviour of sets of 5.pils before meeting any of them. For these 
reasons it cannot b= plausibly argued, for instance, that these 
teachers are simply making informed judgments about these pupils 
on the basis of their -Qs or some pzrticular mischievous tendencies. 
In so far as teache-s use stereotypes of sets to make empirical 
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extrapolations they are differentiating between pupils’ behaviour on 
the basis of set-ranking rather than pupils’ actual behaviour. 


POLARISATION: ‘ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE’ AND ‘BEHAVIOUR’ 


If the differentiation-polarisation theory is correct then one would 
expect to find the development of anti-school and pro-school 
subcultures in the school. Furthermore, one would expect the former 
to be dominated by pupils from the lower sets with less commitment 
to academic work and the behavioural rules of the school and the 
latter to be dominated by pupils from the top set with considerable 
commitment tó school tasks and the school's behavioural norms. In 
particular, the theory predicts that subcultures with these character- 
istics are likely to develop most strikingly from the end of the first 
year when mixed ability classes are replaced by streamed sets. 
Several indicators were developed to examine the plausibility of 
these predictions. 

One important and relatively clear indicator of the effort pupils 
devote to school tasks is the amount of time they spend on 
homework (Natriello and McDill 1986). The pupils were asked to 
estimate the amount of time they spent on their Mathematics and 
English homeworks per week. These two subjects were chosen to 
control for subject. variation since all fourth year pupils take English 
and Mathematics. The results, shown in Table IV, do, in fact, 
indicate a considerable trend in support of the theory. It will be 
noted that the top S[2] band consistently peaks at 2-3 hours for 
homework time on each subject whilst all but one of the other S[2] 
bands peak at less than this. It is also significant that only 2 out of 
55 pupils in the top S[2] band spent less than 1⁄2 hour on English or 


TABLE IV Time spent on homework 


Hours spent - 
8(2 <i Yl 1-2 2-3 3-4 24 Totals 
Time spent on. English homework per week 
2-4 0 5 20 29 d 0 55 
5-7 l 3 22 13 5 1 45 
8-10 3 6 10 6 2 0 27 
Totals 4 14 52 48 8 1 127 
Time spent on. Mathematics homework per week 
2-4 2 2 18 27 6 0 55 
5-7 5 4 10 20 5 1 45 
8-10 4 9 8 2 3 1 27 
Totals il 15 36 49 14 2 127 
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Mathematics (no one spending less than 2 hour on both) whilst this 
is the case for 10 out of 7] pupils in the other S[2] bands, 3 of whom 
spent less than Y^ hour cr both. 

Nevertheless these deta are extremely limited. It could be argued 
that they are specific to [Mathematics end English and, further, that 
they reflect the pupils carrent commitment to homework rather 
than a more long tena and lasting phenomenon. One further 
objection might be thet these homework data do not reflect only 
commitment because pufi-s in bottom and middle sets may not have 
been given the same poter t.al load of homework by the teacher in the 
first place. For these rezsons I sough: a better and supplementary 
indicator which appliec -c all subjects over time and which related 
to missed schoolwork. 

To do this school recoxds were consulted. These included teachers? 
reports of assignments missed by eaca pupil. Unfortunately I was 
unable to examine four 2t pil records because staff were using them 
during my fieldwork. In addition, four pupils in the sample had not 
attended the school to- the full four years. Consequently, the 
reported missed assignmz=r:ts (m.a.s) of only 119 pupils in the sample 
were analysed. Over the four years at the comprehensive, pupils 
from the fourth year middle and bottom S[2] bands were found to 
receive many more m.a.5 than fourth year pupils from the top S[2] 
band (see Table V). Ir addition, on average, only 36.5 per cent of 
the top S[2] band papis received any m.a.s at all, whilst the 
comparable figures for he middle ard bottom bands were 63 per 
cent and 97 per cent respectively. Ft is important to distinguish 
between the assignments which pupis actually missed and missed 
assignment reports (m.z.z) Firstly, many missed assignments can go 
unreported, because ci her they are not brought to a teacher's 


TABLE V Number of messed assignment reports received (n[m.a.]) 


"Years 
S(2) No. of pupils Er 2nd 3rd 4th Totals 
2 32 1 023) 0(0.0) 2(0.06) 5(0 16) 10(0 3) 
3 12 1 008) 0(0.0) 9(0.75) 10(0.83) 21(1.75) 
4 8 0-02) 1(0.13) 10(1.25) 6(0.75) 19(2 38) 
5 12 1 028) 3(0 25) 9(0.75) 17(1.42) 40(3 33) 
6 11 C0 2(0.2) 5(0.4) 7(0.7) 14(1.3) 
7 17 1 006) 4(0.22) 10(0.55) 8(0 47) 25(1 47) 
8 7 20 29) 7(1 0) 9(1 29) 6(0 86) 26(3 71) 
9 7 £071) 1(0.147 7(1.0) 24(3.43) 37(5.28) 
10 13 101) 6(0.5) 6(0.7) 24(2 4) 39(3 9) 
Totals 119 201) 24(0.2) 67(0 55) 107(0.87) 231(1 89) 


Note: Bracketed numbers ar -he number of mis-ed assignment notes received per pupil of 
that S[2] score 
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attention or the teacher uses his or her discretion not to report. 
Secondly, m.a.s tend to refer to several uncompleted tasks and they 
usually relate to a teacher’s serious concern over a pupil’s efforts and 
performance. They are not a documentation of each and every task 
uncompleted by a pupil. 

Teachers also regularly reported on the pupils’ ‘behaviour’. As a 
result school records included documentation of ‘bad behaviour’ 
notes (b.b.s) and ‘good behaviour’ notes. As with m.a.s, b.b.s were 
not given lightly. They represented a much more serious ticking off 
of a pupil than a rebuke in class. They were the most serious 
sanction a teacher could bring to bear on a pupil on behavioural 
grounds barring sending the pupil to the ‘work centre"? or reporting 
a pupil directly to the Deputy Headteacher. A b.b. contained the 
following options for the reporting teacher to tick plus a space to 
write any alternative or additional information. 


‘Abusive to teacher’ 

‘Violent to other pupils’ 
‘Consistently talking in class’ 
‘Deliberately disruptive in class’ 
‘Absent from class’ 

‘Late to lesson’ 

‘Repeated failure to provide material" 
‘Refusal to work in class’ 
“Inadequate or unsatisfactory work’ 
‘Damage to school property’ 

‘Did not arrive for my detention’ 
‘other’ 


The ‘good behaviour’ notes were not so rich in their options. 


‘Excellent work’ 

‘Great improvement in work’ 
‘Great improvement in attitude’ 
‘Particularly helpful out of class’ 
‘other’ 


Like m.a.s, b.b.s were received mostly by pupils in the middle and 
bottom sets and, furthermore, these pupils received many more b.b.s 
on average than did pupils in the top sets (Table VI). By contrast, 
analysis of the records of ‘good behaviour’ notes showed quite the 
opposite trend. In fact, over the four years pupils in the top S[2] 
band received on average 14.7 ‘good behaviour’ notes whilst the pupils 
in the middle and bottom S[2] bands received on average only 7.7 and 
7.9 respectively. 

Careful examination of Tables Vila and VIIb reveals that during 
the unstreamed first year there were no appreciable quantitative 
differences (as measured in absolute terms or as proportions) 
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TABLE VI. Number of ‘bad b:haviour? notz- received (n[b.b.]) 











Year 
SQ) No of pupils lst 2nd 3rd 4th Totals 
2 32 3(0D ) 12(0.38) 23(0 72) 25(0.78) 63(1 97) 
3 12 4(03 ) 15(1 25) 16(1 33) 14(1.17) 49(4 08) 
4 8 1(01) 3(0.38) 10(1 25) 10(1.25) 24(3 0) 
5 12 4(0:3-) 29(2.42) 21(1.75) 20(2.67) 74(6.17) 
6 11 0(0-0 2(0 2) 7(0 64) 14(1.4) 24(2.18) 
7 17 2(01) 20(1.18) 32(1 88) 24(1 41) 82(4 82) 
8 7 3(G 43) 8(1.14) 64(9 14) 43(6.14) 139(19 97 
9 7 (LS) 45(6.43) 76(10.86) 70(10.0) 206(29 4% 
10 13 CG) 25(1 92) 42(3.23) 54(4 15) 123(9,46) 
Totals — 119 29(Cz3)  159(134)  291(2.45) 274(23) 784(6.591 
Note. Bracketed numbers are the number of ‘bad behaviour! notes received per pupil of that 
S[2] score 
TABLE Vila’ Growth in zimber of missed assignments received 
Year 
S[2] No. o? pupils Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
<5 52 2(0 04) 1(0 02) 21(0 4) 21(0.4) 
5-7 40 2(0 05) 9(0 23) 24(0.6) 32(0.8) 
Difference 0 8 3 11 
Proportions of per »upil 125 11.5 1.5 2.0 





Note. Bracketed numbers are zz: aumber of m.a s received per pupil of that S[2] score. 


TABLE VIIb Growth in minber of bad bshaviour notes received 
Year 
S[2] No. o: pupils Ist ind 3rd 4th 
<5 52 3(0 15) *0(0 58) 49(0.94) 49(0.94) 
5-7 40 6(0 15) £1(1.28) 60(1.5) 58(1.45) 
Difference 2 zl ll 9 
Proportions of per pupil 10 3.2 1.6 15 





Note Bracketed numbers are tue number of b.b.s received per pupil of that score. 


between the top S[2F«5 band and the middle S[2] = 5-7 band. 
However, by the end œ ihe second vear very significant differences 
had emerged. The mice band received approximately twice as many 
b.b.s per pupil and 10 .imes as many m.a.s. per pupil. A large degree of 
polarisation between these two bancs, therefore, can be attributed to 
the transition from the anstreamec first year to the setted second 
year. 
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On the other hand, polarisation is seen to decrease in the third 

and fourth years by comparison with the second year, but always 
remains greater than that in the first year. These results can be 
interpreted as an indication that interset differentiation is not the 
sole agent in creating pro- and anti-school values which give rise to 
polarisation. In the fourth year within the middle sets there was a 
considerable split in values and this is likely to have been the case in 
the third year also. Indeed, during the third year, with the onset of 
increased examination/future career pressure® one would expect a 
reinforcement of the pro-school values of some middle set pupils 
more than counterbalancing the increases in anti-school values 
amongst other middle set pupils and resulting in an overall 
suppression of the growth in n[m.a.] and n[b.b] moving from second 
to third year. 
. This reduction in polarisation in the third year also arises from a 
sharp increase in n[m.a.] and n[b.b] for the top band. This may be 
due to the increased academic pressure applied to these pupils in 
order to achieve a very high level of attainment in their third year 
examinations. Under such conditions teachers’ high expectations of 
the top sets might cause them to report more missed assignments 
and cases of 'bad' behaviour, thus increasing the amount of 
differentiation within the top sets. This hypothesis is supported by 
the fact that in the second year the numbers of missed assignment 
reports for each of S[2]=2, 3 and 4 are equally negligible (0, 0 and | 
respectively) but in the third year n[m.a.] for S$[2]=3 and S[2]=4 
increase considerably to 9 and 10 respectively whilst for S[2]=2 it 
remains at only 2. 

In the fourth year the extent of differentiation between these two 
bands is likely to be slightly reduced due to the onset of subject 
options creating a greater overlap between the two bands in some 
classes. Further, the differentiation within the top band is likely to be 
reduced as these pupils are able to discard the subjects they dislike 
the most and the ones at which they experience the greatest degree 
of failure. These processes in the fourth year probably explain the 
decrease in growth of the receipt of m.a.s and b.b.s for both bands 
and the decrease in polarisation between the bands. 

On the whole, Tables VIIa and VIIb show strong evidence in 
support of the differentiation-polarisation theory between first and 
second year. Though polarisation continues to exist in the third and 
fourth years it appears to decrease and this trend does not support 
the theory except in so far as differentiation between sets can also be 
shown to have decreased. There is some evidence for this in the 
fourth year but not the third year although the third year can be 
explained by increased -differentiation within the top sets. 

Considering Tables VIIc and VIId it can be seen that there were 
significant quantitative differences between the two subsamples 
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TABLE VIIc Growth in nuciter of missed assignment reports received 


Year 
S(2) No. of purs Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
2 32 1 o[0] 2[1] 5[3] 
8-10 27 8 14[9] 22[11] 54[14] 
Differer.ce 7 14 20 49 
Proportions 8 I 11 108 


Notes I ‘equals’ infinity. 
Square brackets indicate he number of pupils 1n that year who have increased their 
nim.a] since the previoasy-ar. 


TABLE VIId. Growth in tcn-ber of ‘bad behaviour’ notes received 


Year 
S(2) No of pur-ls Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
2 32 3 “aie 23[9] e 
8-10 27 15 78(18] 182[20] 167[7 
Difference 12 66 159 142 
Proportions 5 6.5 7.9 67 


Note: di brackets indicat?. h= number of pupils in that year who have increased their 
] since the previous year. 


S[2] = 2 and S[2] > 7 m the receipt of b.b.s and m.a.s at the end of 
the first year. However during the rears of streamed setting these 
differences are magnified in absolute zerms very considerably. These 
two subsamples are of aporoximately equal size and, arguably, bring 
with them into the streamed sets established differences in 
‘behaviour’ and commitment to schoolwork. Nevertheless, the 
growth of the absolute differences cannot be obviously explained by 
some inherent pupil 2-edispositions which are independent of the 
streaming system. Url:k= that between the top and middle sets, the 
polarisation (as measa-ed by absolute differences) between the top 
sets and the bottom sets increases during the third and fourth years. 
The pressure of thirc year examinations is felt less by the bottom 
sets than the middle sets because their ranking puts any high 
academic achievement vut of reach. Azain unlike the middle sets, in the 
fourth year the bot:cm sets were not significantly divided, but 
predominantly anti-sckool. 

If the differences ir n[m.a.] anc n[b.b.] between the top and 
bottom sets are measured by proportions instead of in absolute 
terms, however, it cculd be argued: that, although Table VIJIc 
shows clear evidence 5f a growth in polarisation between the 
unstreamed first yeer end setted second year, all the other data 
could be explained bythe reproduction (e.g. through maturation) of 
differences in pupil predispositions evident in the first year. This 
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argument implies that setting is not a significant factor in creating 
the differences in n[m.a.] and n[b.b.] between the top and bottom 
sets, but rather that it is due to individually based inherent qualities 
of the particular pupils involved. But a closer examination of the 
evidence renders this argument at worst very implausible and at best 
very limited. 

For example, Table VIIc shows that in the setted second, third 
and fourth years 9, 11, and 14 bottom set pupils respectively receive 
more m.a.s in the current than the previous year whereas the 
comparable figures regarding the top set pupils are 0, 1, and 3 
respectively. Similarly, for Table VIId at least until the fourth year. 
However, Tables VIIe and VIIf show that only 5 or 6 pupils in the 
bottom sets could possibly be responsible for the n[m.a.] and n[b.b.] 
figures in the first year which form the basis on which to calculate 
increases in polarisation thereafter. In fact, in the case of m.a.s the 
five pupils, supposedly predisposed to be different from the top set 
pupils, decline quite markedly in their receipt of m.a.s in the second 
and third years rather like the top set pupils but unlike the other 
bottom set pupils. This shows that these pupils were not predisposed 
to the overall trends of the bottom set pupils regarding m.a.s. The 
*bad behaviour' records of the 6 bottom set pupils in the second row 
of Table VIIf could be explained by pupil predispositions evident in 
the first year but not those of the other 21 bottom set pupils. 

Overall, then, the longitudinal data in Tables VIIa-f support the 
differentiation-polarisation theory but with some qualifications 
concerning value divisions within the middle sets and the impact of 
some additional factors in the third and fourth years not taken 


TABLE Vile: “Number of m.a.s received by bottom set pupils in first four years 
"divided between those receiving m.a.s in the first year and those 


not 
Years 
S(2) No. of pupils Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
8-10 x 022 0 i] 15 33 


8-10 5 8 3 7 21 


TABLE Vilf Number of b.b.s recewed by bottom set pupils in first four year 
divided between those receiving b.b.s in the first year and those not 


Year 
S(2) No. of pupils Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
8-10 21 0 — c^ B8 98 104 
8-10 6 15 47 84 63 
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account of by the tables themselves.? A good case can be made that 
very significant polarisamcn takes place (whether measured by 
absolute differences or 5--portions) between the first and second 
years when the most certzl differentiation occurs with the onset of 
streaming by sets. 

Given the very similar sends between S[2] and both the number 
of m.a.s and the number of b.b.s, one would expect the number of 
missed assignments rece ved (n[m.a.]) and the number of ‘bad 
behaviour’ notes received (n[b.b.]) to be significantly and positively 
correlated. Of course shzse trends do not guarantee such a 
correlation so an indeper=ent calculation was carried out. In fact, 
n[m.a.] and n[b.b.] are x:ghly correleted {r = 0.55). Though girls 
were found to receive les. m.a.s and less b.b.s overall than boys, the 
same trends as shown in '-zbles V and VI (and similar correlations) 
were found for boys and girls analysed separately. The overall sex 
differences could imply several differen. things. For example, the fact 
that girls tend to receive -ess m.a.s then boys could imply that girls 
tend to be more conscie-tious. On the other hand, it could imply 
that teachers tend to z-pect less wack from girls and, therefore, 
report girls for missing assignments less frequently than boys. 
However, if this argume--- is applied to S[2] differences in n[m.a.] 
per pupil it strengthens rather than weakens the case for the 
differentiation-polarisaücax theory since, if anything, teachers are 
likely to expect less of the pupils in tae bottom sets. 

The significant corrzlation beteven n[m.a.] and n[b.b.] is 
highlighted by the int-rval represemtation in Table VIII which 
includes the average S[2] score of th» subsample in each cell. The 
interval boundaries wee chosen or the basis of my subjective 
understanding of the ray. data. A pupil who received a maximum of 
only one m.a. and/or zwr b.b.s over cour years was unquestionably 
relatively well behaved aac/or commit. ed to schoolwork according to 


TABLE VIII Correlation between missec assignments and ‘bad behaviour! 


notes 

No of missed assignments nfm a ] 

No of ‘bad behaviour’ notes r[" E ] ‘good’ ‘medium’ ‘bad’ 
0-1 2-5 2-35 

‘good’ 61 7 G 
0-2 [S= 0] [S7 1] [no value] 
*medium' 12 14 t 
3-8 [S23.1] [S76 5] [S=6.3] 
‘bad’ 5 9 7 


>8 (S=5 8] [S=7 3] (S=6.9] 


Notes Gamma=0 82 
S refers to the averaze (2) score over tke whole of each cell sample. 
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the values of the school. However, a pupil who received more than 
five m.a.s and/or more than eight b.b.s was certainly relatively badly 
behaved and/or uncommitted to academic work according to the 
school’s values. These results support the hypothesis that the 
prevalence of commitment to school work and school behavioural 
norms is related to differentiation (indicated by the substantial 
difference in the average S[2] score of the top left cell and its 
counterparts in the other cells) and, further, that the pupils who 
miss assignments are also those who breach the behavioural rules of 
the school (indicated by the value of r). However, it would be foolish 
to conclude that all the pupils in the ‘good/good’ category have pro- 
school attitudes because it reflects only the school's official record of 
pupils. Some of these pupils might simply manage to avoid being 
reported for actions deriving from anti-school attitudes. 

In addition, the results in Table VIII could be consistent with an 
alternative hypothesis which excludes differentiation as a causal 
mechanism. Such an alternative hypothesis is that the 'less able' 
pupils were placed in the lower sets and because of their ‘lesser 
ability’ they tend to miss more school work and break more of the 
school rules than the *more able' pupils placed in the top sets. To 
test the validity of this alternative interpretation of the results in 
Table VIII the pupils’ scores on standardised ‘Cognitive Abilities 
Tests’ (Thorndike and Hagen 1973a and 1973b) were analysed. 

According to the school records, only 88 of the pupils had 
undergone directly comparable Cognitive Ability Tests (CATs). 
These tests involve measuring the pupils’ ‘ability’ to perform certain 
‘verbal’, ‘non-verbal’ and ‘quantitative’ tasks (Thorndike and Hagen 
1973a and 1973b). For each pupil the scores were converted to the 
standardised stanine scores (which range from l-very low to 
9=very high) using an appropriate table of norms (Thorndike and 


TABLE IX. Mean CAT stanine scores of pupils falling into categories of 


Table VIII 
n[m.a.] 
n[b b.] ‘good’ ‘medium’ ‘bad’ 
‘good’ 7.2(45) 58(7) no value 
*medium' 6 3(7) 6.7(12) 6.8(2) 
*bad' 5.7(3) . 5.2(7) 6 7(5) 


Bracketed numbers refer to the number of pupils in each cell sample for which CAT scores 
were available. 

To[ma Lab» j = 0 52 

Tajm a j,CAT 7 —0.15 

In[b b] car = —0 26 

Tn[m a ],n|b b CAT = 0.504 
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Hagen 1973c: 28) and them an average of the three stanine scores 
was calculated thus yielcing the CAT stanine (CAT st) for each 
pupil. 7 

Considering Table Lx, it will be noted that the maximum 
difference between the average CAT st scores for each cell is 2.0. It 
is also worth noting, at this point, that -he label/category of ‘average 
ability’ spans from 4.0-5D also a difference of 2.0 (Thorndike and 
Hagen 1973c: 28). This >dservation is at least suggestive that the 
correlation between the r[m.a.] and n[b.b.] cannot be explained to 
any significant degree Ly the pupils CAT st. Furthermore, the 
correlations between n[m.a.] and CAT st (Taima car), and n[b.b.] 
and CAT st (rao 5 jcar. cr the 88 pupils are only weakly negative. 
More precisely, the partz correlation between n[m.a.] and n[b.b.] 
controlling for CAT st T.tm.ajjn(>b}/cat) is almost as significantly 
positive as the overall zerrelation between n[m.a.] and n[b.b.] for 
these 88 pupils (Tatmajap2] = 0.52). 

Of course the validity >` the CAT s: figures for the whole sample 
of 119 is questionable. -Iowever, if cne considers the diagonal of 
Table IX for which the la -gest percentage samples of CAT st scores are 
available (45 out of 61 — 13.8 per cent, 12 out of 14 = 85.7 per cent, 
and 5 out of 7 = 71.© per cent), it can be seen that there is no 
difference between the "rcedium/med:um' and the ‘bad/bad’ cate- 
gories and only a 0.5 diference between either of these and the 
‘good/good’ category. T25 suggests that there is no good reason to 
accept the hypothesis tact CAT stanines significantly explain the 
variations in ‘academic »crformance' and ‘behaviour’ represented in 
Table VIII. 

According to the differentiation-pdlarisation theory one would 
expect most, if not all, cf the seven pupils falling into the ‘bad/bad’ 
category in Table IX to bear, and exhibit, anti-school attitudes. One 
would also expect that taey have been ranked either in the middle or 
bottom sets within the streaming system or ranked at the bottom of 
the top sets. It is imperant to note that the theory does nét predict 
that polarisation into amti-school subcultures must increase mono- 
tonically as one descends the ranking system. Ball (1981), for 
instance, found the greatest degree of anti-school values in the 
middle bands. This was because the middle band pupils, more than 
the bottom band pupi-s <elt that they were failing relative to the top 
band pupils. Similarly, Lacey (1970) found that those pupils in the 
top form who were raazed at the very bottom of the form were also 
likely to develop an-school attitudes because they felt failures 
relative to the rest of m» form. The theory does predict, however, 
that differentiation (whether between ranked bands or ranked pupils 
within a class) is a nra cr mechanism in producing anti-school and 
pro-school polarisatioa 

For each of the seven ‘bad/ba® pupils the number of ‘bad 
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behaviour’ notes received in the unstreamed first year (n[b.b.]j,,) is 
never more than the number received in the second, third or fourth 
years and, in fact, it is nearly always much less. Exactly the same 
point holds for m.a.s. These time-dependent data lend support to the 
differentiation-polarisation theory, since these pupils receive a 
disproportionately large number of b.b.s and m.a.s during their 
three streamed years up to the end of fourth year as compared with 
their unstreamed first year. | 

The following static data on these pupils! attitudes in the late 
fourth year confirm the existence of anti-school polarisation amongst 
them. These seven pupils were asked: 'Do you look forward to 
leaving school? Six replied ‘Yes’ giving the following reasons for 
their answers. 


Pupil A 8(2)=3, n[b.b.];4,74, n[b.b.]=36, n[m.a]i.-1, 
n[{m.a.]=13, CAT: stanine = 8 

“Yes because when you’re in school you’re bossed around, stuck in 
uniform and they don’t let you have any individuality.’ 


Pupil B S[2]=5.  n[b.b.Jig=1,  nfb.b.J=9,  n[m.a.],,,=0, 
n[{m.a.]=12, CAT: stanine = 8.33 
‘because once you’re out of school you get treated with respect.’ 


Pupil C S[2]-5,  n[b.b.]i470,  n[b.b.]224,  n[m.a.],..=0, 
n{m.a.J=7, CAT: stanine = 7.33 
‘I hate school.’ 


Pupil D $[2]=8,  n[b.b.]i;72, n[b.b.J=23,  n[m.a]i,—2, 
n{m.a.]=13, CAT: no record 
‘I want to go to art college.’ 


Pupil E S[2]=9, n[bb]i-2, n[b.b.]=36, n{m.a.]),.=2, 
n{m.a.J=11, CAT: stanine = 5 
‘When you leave school you have something to look forward to.’ 


Pupil F S[2]210, n[b.b]i;—-1, nfb.b.J=47,  n[maa.]i«.-1, 
n[m.a.] —7, CAT: stanine = 5 
‘Get a job and leave home.’ 


All these comments reflect anti-school attitudes with the possible 
exceptions of those made by pupils D and F. Pupil D, however, 
received many rebukes in class and in a French class I observed that 
the teacher sent him to the work centre. Àn interview with this pupil 
indicated that he disliked most schoolwork, especially homework, 
and those subjects which involved writing. Similarly, an interview 
with pupil F revealed that he was regularly sent to the work centre 
and had been suspended from the school for ‘bad behaviour’. He felt 
‘bossed around’ at school and disliked many of his teachers. It can 
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be reasonably concluded that pupils A-F have basically anti-school 
values. 

Pupil A is the only merai»er of the ‘bad/bad’ category from the top 
S[2] band. However, h:s Mathematics teacher gave him the lowest 
estimate of ‘academic pe-formance' in that class. This teacher used 
only the range 1-3. Pupr. A received a 3 whilst the rest of the class 
received a 1 or 2. In ad4i-ion the teacher commented that Pupil A 
needed to be put into 3 lower Mathematics set. Hence a plausible 
explanation for Pupil A’: anti-school values is intra-set, rather than 
inter-set, differentiatior. The one pupil, G (S[2]—8, n[b.b.]1,.— 1, 
n[b.b.]=27, n[m.a.h 7C, n[m.a.] 78). who did not look forward to 
leaving school in the ‘ted/bad’ categcry felt that without school he 
would get bored but did not offer any positive comments about the 
school. 

A sharp contrast cam be drawn between pupils A-G and the 62 
pupils falling into the &ood/good' category of Table VIII. By 
definition the latter recéived, in total. no more than one m.a. and 
two b.b.s. Consequently there is little or no difference between their 
‘bad behaviour’ and ‘mi.sed assignment’ records for the unstreamed 
first and the streamed second, third aad fourth years. This indicates 
the development, over trae, of pro-school pupils. 

Static data imply tha. most of the “good/good’ pupils did indeed 
hold pro-school attitudes Of the sixty-two, 32 (51.6 per cent) did 
not look forward to lezv.rg school, 25 (40.3 per cent) did and 5 (8.1 
per cent) were unsure. Furthermore, 5y analysing the reasons given 
by the 25 pupils who did look forward to leaving school it was 
possible to judge that 5nly 8 clearly beld anti-school values (with an 
average S[2] score of 5x, 8 clearly held pro-school values (with an 
average S[2] score of +) end the othe- 9 (with an average S[2] score 
of 4.2) could not be clearly categorised. A few examples of reasons 
judged to imply anti-scaool values are given below. 


‘So I can do what 1 want.’ 

‘So I can start agai — a new Start.’ 

‘I dislike school, I vould like to have more freedom to do what I 
want.’ 

‘I hate school, all r1» real friends are in jobs. I’ve lost interest.’ 


For these pupils the school was .nhibiting and undermining in 
absolute terms. By cxvrast, those pupils who looked forward to 
leaving school, but hele 5ro-school values, tended to perceive school 
as only relatively worse tman other future possibilities and valued their 
school work as a ans to accessing future possibilities. For 
example: 


‘I want to get a gocc steady job. I hope that all the work at school 
will help me do tha .* 
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‘I would like to go to university and specialise instead of doing 
eight subjects.’ : 

'[Leaving school] will give me the opportunity to broaden my 
horizons, so to speak, travel and meet new people, and do a job 
that interests me.’ 

‘I want to be able to get my exams over with and then plan my 
career.’ 


Overall, then, as many as 64.5 per cent of the ‘good/good’ pupils 
tended towards pro-school values. Though reflected in static, rather 
than developmental, data, these pupil perspectives lend support to 
the differentiation-polarisation theory whereas the eight ‘good/good’ 
pupils with anti-school values do not. On the other hand, it might be 
possible to explain at least some of these anomalies within the 
theory. : 

For instance four of these pupils were in lower or bottom sets and 
another one who had a S[2] score of 4 was ranked almost at the 
bottom of her top set French class. Hence it could be argued that for 
these five cases anti-school attitudes (and therefore polarisation) did 
indeed arise out of differentiation but without being recorded by the 
school in the form of m.a.s and b.b.s. It should be noted, however, 
that the data in Table VIII cannot be compromised in this way 
symmetrically, i.e. it cannot be argued that the pupils falling into the 
‘bad/bad’ category are really relatively better behaved and more 
committed to school assignments than the records indicate. 

On the available evidence the other three anomalous cases cannot 
be explained within the theory, except in so far as one accepts that it 
can only predict general tendencies and not the attitudes of every 
particular pupil. 


POLARISATION. FRIENDSHIP CHOICES 


One way of establishing that the pro-school and anti-school values 
held by individual pupils reflect a subcultural polarisation is to study 
the friendship patterns of pupils. This is based on the hypothesis 
that pupils of different ranks within the streaming system develop 
different concerns, and therefore values, in relation to the school. 
Furthermore, these values tend to be sustained through communica- 
tion about common concerns and the development of friendships. 
Thus, if the differentiation-polarisation theory holds for a setted 
comprehensive then there should be an identifiable association 
between differentiation and the structure of friendship patterns. . - 

All the pupils in the sample were asked to list their six cloéest" ' 
friends in the fourth year and also pupils in the school'íhey 
particularly disliked/could not get on with. Their responses were 
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TABLE X Distribution oj “Fendship choic=s across S(2) scores 


Choices To 
No. of pupils Choices From S(2) = 2-4 S(2) = 5-7 S(2) = 8-10 Totals 





55 g(2) = 24 162(2.95) 51(1 13) 12(0.44) 225 
45 E(2) = 5-7 49(0 89) 111(2 47) 34(126) 194 
27 &(2) = 8-10 12(0.22) 25(0.56) 58(2.15) 95 


127 Totals 223 187 104 514 


Notes x?=219 d™=4 p< C0. 
188 (26 8%) of the grent otal of 702 choizes were outside the sample Numbers of 
friendship choices recevel per pupil in the: S(2) band score are bracketed 


then subjected to so-iometric analysis, taking separately the 
members of che eight -lasses I had been observing. Of course, I 
could only study friend Hip and enmrty patterns within my sample if I 
was to avoid the pitaals of abstracting the sociomatrices beyond 
classroom okservatior {Gronlund 1€59). Obviously requesting the 
pupils to limit themsskvzs to friends and dislikes from the sample 
would have meant imposing an artificial boundary around their 
actual social relations, whereas the fourth year and the school are 
proper sociological grcu3: since all members of the sample recognize, 
and belong to, them.” Taking the fourth year as such a group also 
allowed me t5 see the extent to whick members of the eight classes in 
the sample chose ther fiends from outside the sample. 

Table X shows thet just over a cuarter of the friendship choices 
were to pupils outsice the eight clesses. More significantly, of the 
choices made into th» sample, pupis tended to choose friends who 
were similarly ranked within the :etting system. Interviews with 
pupils suggest that ths is not a rendom, unconscious outcome of 
pupils bumping into =ech other in classes (which are in any case 
derived from the str-zming system). For example, consider the 
comments of Morris and David." 


Morris SR] = 2. 

‘Well there are some kids that I con’t like but I wouldn't say there 
is any one I parta arly dislike. The best way to define them is 
pupils in the lower sets and in she second year they were sort of 
enemies but now Fm in differert classes to them and don’t mix 
with them any mo-e except in registration.’ 


Dand $/2] = 10. Ereviously David had stated that he disliked 
‘boffins’ | 

‘Who are these 2«cple who have become boffins and what are 
they? 

"Well, last year I ased to have a friend Charley [Charley was in 
the top sets for Enzl sh, Matherratics and French] but this year he 
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doesn’t speak to me any more and every time I see him he’s 
hanging around with boffins like. When I go round to his house, 
now and again, he’s always got his ‘©’ level and ‘A’ level books 
open and he’s always concentrating on his work. Hanging around 
with boffins.’ 

‘What are boffins?’ 

“People who work. Stay in all the time. Never go out, go down the 
town or nothin’. And always get good letters home and pats on the 
back by teachers.’ 


Similarly, Charley told me that he thought his friendships had 
changed over the years due to being i in different sets and due to 
‘intellectual differences’. 

In addition, in an informal interview situation twenty-six people 
were asked about their reasons for liking/disliking teachers. 
Responses indicated a strong association between streaming and the 
common concerns of pupils. Typically, pupils with a low S[2] 
(especially S[2]<5) stated that they liked teachers with whom they 
had ‘made a lot of progress’, who ‘you could have a joke with but 
then get down to work'. The majority of these pupils mentioned that 
they disliked teachers who ‘let other people mess about all the time’, 
*who can't control the class'. By contrast, the pupils with high S[2] 
(especially S[2]>7) typically liked teachers ‘who aren't bossy’, ‘you 
can have a laugh because he can’t control the class so you can take 
‘advantage’. The majority of these pupils mentioned disliking 
teachers because they ‘have a go at you for the slightest thing and 
send you down to the work centre’, ‘really strict’, ‘who’ve got pets’, 
‘separate me from the rest of the class 'cause I’m always talking and 
then sending me down to the work centre.’ 

Essentially the pupils streamed in the top sets tend to be 
concerned about making academic progress and desire ‘strict’ 
teachers to help them achieve academically. This common concern is 
not merely a function of being in many of the same classes; it is a 
pro-school value-system which is associated with the position of 
these classes in the streaming hierarchy. Similarly, the common 
concern of the bottom set pupils with being reprimanded and 
wanting to ‘have a laugh’ reflects their anti-school value-system 
rather than merely the fact that they tend to be in the same classes.'? 

Sociometric analysis of the eight classes revealed that the top sets 
El, M1 and Fi were all dominated by friendship groups with pro- 
school value systems although El and M1 each had an isolated anti- 
school friendship group. By contrast, the bottom sets E5 and M5 
were dominated by anti-school friendship groups though each had a 
pro-school friendship group and some pro-school isolates. Unlike 
Ball (1981) I found the pupils streamed in the middle to be more 
pro-school in their value orientations than the pupils streamed at the 
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bottom. For example, F- was dominzted by pro-school values and 
M3 and F2 tended to a2e=mmodate a mixture of commitments to the 
school values. 

The complex frienc=: p patterns of the middle sets are best 
understood by conside-i-z one in further depth (see Fig. I). For the 
sake of brevity I shall ne- discuss in dstail the entire sociomatrix but 
only a representative subsample of it. 


George. no CAT st, n[b.&,=6, n[m.a.] ^ 7, S[2]=5 This pupil had clearly 
defined anti-school valc=s. He told me that most teachers disliked 
him and that he did rc like them. According to the school records 
he got ‘into trouble’ fr 'vandalisirg an electric socket’. On the 
descending scale of 1-5-or fbehaviou- the teacher of M3 gave him a 
grade 3. George estimated that he had been sent down to the work 
centre five times that year and was ^n no doubt that leaving school 
would mean ‘freedom’ =r him. He was an isolate in M3 but he was 
linked to an anti-scho-: group in F2 through his friendship with 
Alan in F2. Alan fell iato the *bad/Ead' category mentioned earlier. 
George estimated thet he spent less than 1 hour per week on his 
English and Mathenzazizs homeworss combined. 

Stanley and Jack w exe also anti-school pupils who were isolates in 


Natalie. CAT st=8.33, mE. b. ] —0, n[m.a.] —0, *[2] —6 Natalie clearly held 
pro-school values. Sa--wanted to study further at school and had 
received many notes £x ‘good behaviour’. She also received a 1 for 
‘behaviour’ from the eacher of MZ. She was an isolate in M3 and 
E3 despite the fact t=: the dominant value-system of E3 was pro- 
school. She spent agc-ox. 4 hours on her combined English and 
Mathematics homevcrs per week. 

Lisa, Christina amc. Tina were also pro-school pupils who were 
isolates in M3. 


Pair: Nigel and Net. Averages: CAT st=6, n[b.b.]—5, n[m.a.]=0.5, 
$(2]=6.5 These pro-zzhool pupils were rarely rebuked in class and 
both had received z. considerable number of notes for ‘good 
behaviour’ Both recerred a grade 3 for ‘behaviour’ from the teacher 
and spent 2 hours >~ more weekly on their combined English and 
Mathematics homevwerks. Neil was also part of a pro-school 
friendship group in TS. 

The onlv other friendship group which was clearly pro-school was 
that between Sharaz Pauline and Julie. 


Group: Kerry, Lin ad Mary. Averages: CAT st=6.8, n[b.b.]—27.7, 
n[m.a.J=3, S[2]/=5.3- Patricia was linked to this friendship group 
by her friendship wita Kerry. The tightly knit threesome of Kerry, 
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FIGURE I Socio matrix of M3 
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Lin and Mary formed a strongly anti-school group. Kerry spent two 
hours on her combined English and Mathematics homeworks per 
week. Kerry said that she hated school and just wanted to ‘get out’. 
She received a 5 for ‘behaviour’ in M3 and was consistently involved 
in arguments with the teacher. Lin and Mary also sat with each 
other in their English class, forming an isolated anti-school pair in 
the predominantly pro-school El. They received grades 4 and 3 for 
‘behaviour’ in M3 respectively. 
There was no other clearly anti-school group in M3. 


Group: Sheila, Anne and Tanya. Averages: CAT st=6.9, n[b.b.]—3.7, 
n[m.a.]—2.7, S[2]=6.7 This group accommodated a variety of 
value-systems, from Sheila who was fairly anti-school to Tanya who 
was fairly pro-school to Anne who was clearly pro-school. Whilst 
Sheila received a grade 3 for ‘behaviour’ in M3, the others received a 
grade 2. Anne's commitment to the school values is indicated by her 
desire to do well at school so that she can ‘plan a career’. This value- 
system is reflected by the fact that she spent 71⁄2 hours per week on 
her combined English and Mathematics homeworks. 

There were other fairly pro-school groups like this one: Jenny, 
Alison and Karen; and Arthur, Kevin and Michael. Also the 
friendship pairs Emma and Theresa, and Sally and Amanda, can be 
described as fairly anti-school. 

In addition, Helen's value orientation towards the school seemed 
extremely ambiguous. In the cases of Emily and Dorothy, who were 
both isolates in M3, little can be said about their value orientations 
because they did not complete the questionnaires or attend any of 
the other classes Í observed. 

This study of M3 illustrates several points related to differentia- 
tion. Firstly, friendship choices outside the class were almost always 
to pupils of similar value orientations. Due to the polarisation of 
predominant values between top and bottom sets, already discussed, 
the committed pro-school pupils in the middle sets tended to choose 
their friends from the higher sets and committed anti-school pupils 
tended to choose theirs from the lower sets. Consequently, each 
value orientation is reinforced and polarisation accentuated. How- 
ever, for pupils such as Helen who was straddling the pro- and anti- 
school value system no such reinforcement is guaranteed. 

Secondly, although there are exceptions such as Emma and 
Theresa, commitment to school values by the friendship group/pair 
or the individual tends to be positively related to commitment to 
homework/schoolwork. This indicates how intra-set polarisation 
leads to differences in academic performance — the part of a cycle 
which provides the basis for further differentiation which earlier 
evidence suggests leads to polarisation. 

Thirdly, polarisation in M3 was not as acute as was found by 
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previous research with crm classes. For example, there were many 
more isolates in M3 ther m Ball’s 2TA, Hargreaves’ 4C or Lacey’s 
3E. Pupils such as Geo-ge Stanley and Jack, despite all being anti- 
school boys, did not cora: together in M3 to form a friendship group. 
Instead they were friendly with pupils in other classes and were 
prepared to endure the fc rr hours per week in M3 as isolates. Hence 
the data suggest that ting creates a more dispersed form of 
polarisation, and this i: irdeed what rhe differentiation-polarisation 
theory would predict, s.cz2 streaming by sets is a less severe form of 
differentiation than streeming by forms. 

Finally, it will be nozed that all the friendship groups in M3 were 
single sex. This was rc: true of all the other sets some of which 
included one or two mæd-sex friendship groups. However, the vast 
majority were single se— across all sets in the sample. This is not 
explained by the differz—-tiation-pola-sation theory as referred to in 
this paper and nor dce the theory necessarily purport to explain 
such polarisation of £Emdships between the sexes. Certainly sex 
differences were founc in pupils’ values and perspectives on 
friendships. Like Lam»art, I found that the girls tended to refer to 
very pro-school pupils as ‘pets’ rather than ‘boffins’ (a term 
commonly used by the cys). Also g-rls and boys gave many reasons 
for preferring to ‘go a-out with’ members of their own sex. For 
example, girls menticn=d that boys sometimes harrassed them or 
that boys were ‘show > and ‘moutay’. Sex and gender differences 
cannot, therefore, be zr-ored if one is to fully explain the friendship 
patterns shown in Fig. - However, the argument here is (a) polar- 
isation into pro- and ammi-school grou»s is one important explanatory 
factor and (b) in so fa- as such polarisation explains the friendship 
patterns, it is associa:cd with the ranking system of differentiation. 
This argument is supp-1ted by the fact that the friendship patterns 
in M3 and other sets Ctvide along »ro- and anti-school axes for both 
girls and boys even if te form of pro- and anti-school values is quite 
different for boys anc zixls and different gender groups. This is not 
to suggest that the p-c-'anti-schoo: axis is some kind of ‘base’ and 
gender is an epipherc—enon. Rather it is to acknowledge that the 
two social forces have a degree cf autonomy in affecting pupils’ 
friendships and socia teractions. This paper focuses on the former 
and the impact of tre latter cannot be adequately analysed in the 
space available here. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCI... SIONS 
This paper does noz <.aim to praz the differentiation-polarisation 


theory but it does clazr, on the basis of the evidence, that there are 
good reasons for sud=osing that the theory might hold for setted 
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comprehensives. In particular, the findings reported here do not 
support Quine’s research conclusions that there is no systematic 
relationship between pupils’ ranking within the school system and 
their commitment to the school’s behavioural norms. On the 
contrary, this study shows that there is a positive relationship 
between these two variables. Since the differentiation-polarisation 
theory rests on this relationship, the evidence here, collected in 
several different ways, is strongly suggestive that the theory may 
apply not only to grammar schools and banded comprehensives but 
also to at least some setted comprehensives. This is not to dismiss 
Quine’s findings. It may be that the combination of setting in a less 
prestigious school and a predominantly working class intake does 
not produce the kind of anti-school subcultures predicted by the 
differentiation-polarisation theory and found in this study. Certainly 
further research is required to substantiate the results reported here. 
On the other hand, this research does raise some important issues 
concerning setting as a type of school organization. 

Streaming by sets, instead of by forms or bands, is sometimes 
employed by headteachers to reduce or eliminate some of the 
perceived polarisation effects amongst the pupil population which 
the differentiation-polarisation theory predicts. The research 
reported in this paper shows that, at least in a fairly pressured 
academic environment, setting is unlikely to eliminate polarisation 
effects and probably only marginally reduces them. 

Since working-class pupils tend to be placed in the lower sets and 
middle-class pupils in the top sets it follows that streaming also 
becomes a form of social class differentiation in symbiosis with the 
dominant values of the sets. Thus streaming by sets, as with 
streaming by forms, is likely to accentuate social class differences in 
academic performance at school. Given the comprehensive ideal of 
bringing pupils from different social class backgrounds together to 
share the same school with a view to breaking down social class 
divisions and increasing social solidarity, there is a glaring 
contradiction in a comprehensive practice which contributes to 
social class related polarisation. This does not imply that other 
factors such as class culture conflict (Jackson and Marsden 1962) or 
culturally produced working class resistance to schooling (Willis 
1977 and 1981; Humphries 1981; Giroux 1983) are not also 
important contributors to such social class differences. The organiza- 
tional antecedents of social class differences identified by the 
differentiation-polarisation theory can be regarded as augmenting 
such relevant cultural differences as already exist prior to and during 
pupils’ secondary schooling. The two perspectives are not necessarily 
‘competitors’ as Hammersley (1985) has suggested, although the 
validity of resistance theory, for example, has been heavily criticised 
on its own terms (Hargreaves 1982; Walker 1985 and 1986). 
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This research does impi} however, that significant changes to the 
interpersonal relations of 3czooling coulc be achieved by implement- 
ing particular organizatioral changes. It also lends support to the 
argument that when a comprehensive has a policy of streaming it 
can create the kind of soa. class related divisions within the same 
school which were previers.y associatec with the divisions between 
the grammar and second=ry modern, though perhaps to a lesser 
extent. A setted compreleasive system may be preferable to the 
selective grammar schocl system in terms of reducing social class 
inequalities as McPherso- and Willms (1987) maintain, but this 
point is not inconsisten- with acknowledging that a streamed 
comprehensive system can contribute t» social class inequalities. 

Although attempts to make changes in the internal organization of 
the school would unde btedly have to interact closely with 
community interests arc policy mechanisms, this study indicates 
that it is an oversimplrcation to suppose that the process of 
schooling reproduces the wider social class structure by being in 
‘correspondence’ (Bowlzs and Gintis 1376; Mickelson 1980) with it. 
The ‘correspondence’ -b-ory of secondary schooling claims that 
within schools social clas determines th» behavioural norms of pupils 
and the behavioural exoc-tations of teachers. Middle class pupils, it 
is argued, are encourazc to fulfil innovative and leadership roles 
whilst working class pus are encouraged to be passive, subord- 
inate and punctual. Lea.img aside the point that many of the anti- 
school attitudes reporzed in this stady do not reflect passivity, 
subordination or punctezlity, the factor missing from the ‘corres- 
pondence’ theory is tat pupils’ rela-cionship to the values of the 
school as a social instita -on. Though nuch remains unknown in this 
regard, the evidence p-esented here supports the view that the 
differentiation-polarisaci-m theory gives a valid and significant, 
though not exhaustive. explanation of how the internal social system 
of the secondary schod zontributes tc social class related differences 
in achievement and val es. 
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NOTES 


1. By streaming I mean a system in 
the school which differentiates the pupil 


population academically into a hier- 
archy. 

2. Organization into forms is an 
arrangement by which a single group of 
pupils is formed and kept together for 
all subjects. 

3. Burgess (1983) also studied a 
setted comprehensive school but he was 
concerned with the organizational pro- 
visions made by the school for early 
school leavers with special reference to 
the Newsom Report. 

4. Though all pupils in the classes 
were taken into account in the analysis 
of friendship patterns. 

5. I also constructed the indicator 
S(3) which represents a pupil's set-score 
on English 'plus' mathematics 'plus' 
French. As the association between 
French sets and S[2] suggests, S[3] and 
S[2] are also strongly correlated. How- 
ever, the disadvantage of using S[3] as 
an indicator of the pupils' rankings is 
that it only applies to those pupils who 
have opted for French. 

6. Note that the totals columns for 
Table V do not necessarily equal the 
sum of the individual annual frequencies 
because some of the missed assignment 
reports included in the totals calcula- 
tions were undated and therefore could 
not be included in the annual figures. Of 
the 231 missed assignment reports con- 
sidered, 21 (9.196) were undated. 
Similar remarks apply to b.bs in 
Table VI. : 

7. The ‘work centre was a large 
room to which ‘mischievous’ pupils were 
sent by classroom teachers during the 
school day. The ‘work centre’ would be 
supervised by another teacher. 

8. For pupils in the middle sets, 
third year examinations were particu- 
larly significant because they would 
partly determine whether teachers con- 


sidered a pupil to be appropriate for ‘O’ 
Level studies versus CSE. Many middle 
set pupils wanted to take the more 
prestigious ‘O’ Level and it is likely that 
this was reflected in an accentuation of 
pro-school values (in terms of behaviour 
and schoolwork) within the middle sets 
in the third year. 

9. The quantitative data presented 
in Tables VI, VII and VIII do not take 
account of set changes over time. How- 
ever, discussions with teachers indicated 
that there were few set changes at least 
in English and Mathematics and I was 
only able to detect a few by studying 
school records. One major reason for the 
low frequency of set changes was the 
administrative difficulty involved in 
pupils moving into classes once the 
numbers had been established. Ball 
(1981; 124) has documented how the 
size of teaching groups for subject 
options constrains the number of pupils 
which can make certain options (i.e. 
horizontal mobility). I found similar 
constraints with respect to pupils’ 
vertical mobility. Quite a number of 
pupils in the middle band of S[2] scores 
voiced frustration at being unable to 
move up the set hierarchy because the 
set above was fully occupied. Under 
these conditions a pupil could only 
move up the setting hierarchy if another 


:pupil made a corresponding move 


down. Teachers have to have very good 
reasons for making the difficult recom- 
mendation to demote a pupil but the 
administrative reason of overcrowding is 
an easy reason for denying promotion. 
10. Ideally one would include the 
whole fourth form in one's analysis but 
because of the setting system this would 
have meant observing across some 
twenty classes. This is clearly an 
unmanageable task — one which does 
not arise with streamed or banded forms. 
Hence a manageable, but imperfect, 
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methodological compromise wzs made. 

11. Where names have been used to 
refer to pupils pseudonyms have been 
employed. 
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Max Weber and th= Royal Irish Constabulary: 
a note on class and status* 


ABSTRACT 


Using as a case study m= 1914 report of the government inquiry 
into the pay and wo-xing conditions of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, :his paper ~rill address two issues in Max Weber’s 
writings on class and stetzs. The first concerns the recent claim by 
Barbalet that market s.t-ations are ultimately rooted in actors’ 
subjective orientations rd cognitions, something which has been 
taken for granted with -espect to social status but which runs 
counter to previous inte Dretations of Weber's work on class. 
Certain implications for the way Weber’s notion of class is 
conceived follow from tki which are supported by the case study. 
The second issue concernz Parkin's crit.cism of Weber for ignoring 
the role of the state, znd his related observation that any 
consideration of class a-d status must address how the state 
functions to uphold o- reshape structures of inequality. The 
deliberations and recomendations of the Committee of Inquiry 
afford an opportunity ir microcosm to document some of the 
motivations the state has sor endorsing social closure. 


INTRODUCTION 


When Sir Robert Peel was hief Secretary for Ireland he formed the 
Irish Peace Preservation Police in 1814 in order to quell local 
disturbances, which servec as a prototype for the establishment of 
the Royal Irish Constabulz-; (RIC) in 1822, seven years before he 
formed the ‘New Police’ ir. England.’ The RIC lasted exactly one 
hundred years before it wa: disbanded with the partition of Ireland, 
and the Royal Ulster Cons abulary replared it in Northern Ireland.? 
The origins of the RIC lie z Nationalist and agrarian agitation and 
for many years it funcczicned as a semi-military colonial force 
divorced from the majority of the local population, having no service 
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role in the community being prundnuy intended to maintain public 
order and the authority of the Crown.? 

However, political conflict in Ireland during the nineteenth 
century oscillated in intensity and Nationalist support was concen- 
trated in specific areas. Large parts of Ireland were peaceful, so that 
by 1914 a government inquiry into the RIC reported that arms were 
carried only on ceremonial occasions and used merely in drill. Over 
time, therefore, many policemen (there were no policewomen) 
became integrated into the local communities in which they were 
stationed and a normal part of the class and status order in Irish 
society. This is true even in the west of Ireland where agrarian 
unrest was most intense and where Nationalist support was 
strongest. This process of normalization was reinforced by the 
deliberate policy of minimizing transferals, so that policemen spent 
long periods in the same ‘community, developing immense local 
knowledge useful to policing but along with it also continuity, 
familiarity and respect from the community. Upon retirement or 
transferal policemen often received testimonials from the local 
populace,* and a purse of sovereigns. Gratuities of up to £100 were 
' not unusual as a more material manifestation of their social 
integration.? 

Thus, the RIC began to be seen as an indigenous police force and 
was able to successfully recruit from amongst the local population. 
Of the 178 new recruits in 1913, for example, 98 per cent were Irish 
born and 86 per cent were Catholic. The RIC therefore became 
seen by many Irish people as a desirable career, as even the arch 
Nationalist Kevin O'Higgins, a member of the government of the 
newly independent Irish Republic, admitted in 1922. When referring 
to the now disbanded RIC he said, ‘let us not forget that it was the 
height of the ambition of most young fellows who happened to be 
five foot nine or thereabouts’.’ For a much longer period the RIC 
recruited its officers exclusively from among the British via a cadet 
scheme aimed at the English public schools,? a characteristic of all 
colonial police forces established by the British, but by 1914 half of 
the officers were required to come for promotion from the ranks. 
For many in the local popurence it therefore became a career with 
prospects. 

As a result of this social integration, policemen enjoyed a position 
of high regard, especially prior to the escalation in political violence 
after the 1916 Easter Rising. This was purposely cultivated by the 
police authorities. The 1837 Code of Conduct laid down that 
constables (what in 1883 became called sergeants) should be ‘men 
respected by the people and obtain the good opinion of the gentry’, 
while sub-constables (later becoming constables) were expected to 
be of high educational skill and ensure the ‘general improvement of 
[their] mind'.? This level of education was well above that of the 
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local populace and, in conj_action with the parish priest, policemen 
often provided tke only sauce of reading and numeracy skills which 
the non-literate and non-a merate could draw upon when needed. 
So policemen often read ard composed people's letters for them, did 
the accounts for shopkeeoc ^s, and completed various official forms 
for members of the public. “his is a gocd illustration of the benign 
model of policing adoptec =~ the RIC in many parts of Ireland. As 
another, their presence ar :-cial events m the local community was 
expected and endorsed, s.ch as wedd.ngs, dances and the like, 
thereby transfering their =t=tus to the event which they graced with 
their presence. 

There were strict instructions laid down within police regulations 
about maintaining this s'zm-ding within the community. Policemen 
were forbidden to marry v—xtil after seven years service in order to 
accumulate sufficient worlc.7 wealth to maintain a high standard of 
living after marriage. Po.iccmen were prevented from engaging in 
trade, which was thought t= de unseemly. They were allowed to keep 
animals at home but not £x profit and were prevented from selling 
produce. Nor were they zl 2wed to take lodgers. Special allowances 
were paid to encourage eve men in the -anks to employ servants, as 
well as to maintain their cwn horse.'° 

However, the market pcz:tion of policemen had declined to such 
an extent by 1914 that th» Zovernment set up a committee of inquiry 
into the pay and working conditions of the RIC. There had been 
previous reviews of police pay in 1872. 1883 and 1908, and some 
categories of policemen Igd not received a salary increase since 
1872. Officers’ pay had nor increased sinze 1883. The committee was 
set up in response to a deraad from men in the ranks for an increase 
of 25 per cent and an imp-—vement in pension entitlements; officers 
did not stipulate a percen age. 

The committee reported in 1914," and the minutes of the 
committee and appendice. were published separately.'? The latter 
contain the verbatim test rony of policemen called as witnesses, and 
while giving a glimpse o =olicing in Ireland, the evidence shows a 
keen awareness of the relationship between their social status and 
market situatior. These a-xounts will be used here to address two 
issues recently identified = problematic in Weber's work on status 
and class. 


WEBER ON STATUS AND CLAS + 


Weber’s corpus is frequ2atly presentea as exemplifying a tension 
between what is various expressed as idealism and materialism, 
structuralism and interpre=ve sociology. and the problematics of the 
structure and the subject Sometimes this tension is evidenced by 
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contrasting his methodological and substantive writings, or by 
close analysis of specific studies, most notably his work on the 
relationship between religion and capitalism,!* and stratification." 
In demonstrating this with respect to Weber's brief but influential 
writings on stratification, Jack Barbalet was in fact secking to rescue 
Weber from a structuralist interpretation, for his work on stratifica- 
tion is normally presented as being at most discord with his 
Verstehende approach to sociology. 

The notion of social status involves reference to social esteem and 
therefore actors! orientations, motives and intentions, and is 
obviously consistent with Weber's methodological statements about 
the subject matter and approach of sociology, but this is less clear 
with respect to class, which according to Weber rests on economic 
and material interests and life chances as conditioned by market 
situation. Barbalet claimed, however, that these seemingly objective 
phenomena are also premised on actors’ orientations." Through a 
close analysis of Weber's original writings, Barbalet argues that 
market situation refers to the opportunities for exchange known by 
actors to be available to them and which are relevant in orienting 
their attitudes to prices and competition.'* Important implications 
follow from this. Economic interests born of actors’ market situation 
must involve reference to actors’ cognitions and orientations towards 
the life chances that can be exchanged for money obtained via the 
market, and their evaluations of how these life chances are affected 
by the general price and wage level of the economy and competition 
from other groups. Market situation also now involves an orientation 
to social and economic change, which can shift the balance of 
economic privilege and led to re-evaluations of the life chance 
opportunities which can be exchanged by the actor’s own and 
competing groups. 

Consequently, there is no disjuncture between Weber’s concepts of 
class and status, as is usually claimed,!? for market situation also 
involves subjective evaluations. Rather than the two concepts being 
mutually exclusive, Barbalet describes their relationship as dialec- 
tical,” with subjective evaluations of social esteem being wrapped up 
with subjective orientations to life chances in the market and 
evaluations of how these are affected by a whole range of external 
factors. This is a view endorsed in Frank Parkin's analysis of 
Weber's work on stratification.?! Status groups are not exclusively 
concerned with the intangibles of honours and prestige, for, he 
argues, they can be mobilized in the pursuit of material ends; the 
possession of status itself can be invoked as a springboard for the 
attainment of material possessions.?? 

The implications of this dialectic are not fully addressed. It follows 
from this view that social status and class have to be thought of as 
social processes which can operate upon one another rather than 
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describing different rigidly demarcated social collectivities. Hence a 
particular group can hav- a fine sense of its market situation and 
how its social status is a-T--ted by it, ard is able to draw on notions 
of social esteem in defend xg its market situation from competition. 
In this view also class aad status can constitute a vocabulary 
deployed by groups in cer to draw their own boundaries, so that 
notions of class and s.stus provide the terms which groups 
themselves use to define and defend tneir own position; and both 
notions become used sirzltaneously by actors as part of the one 
discourse on social closu rz. This use of class and status by actors to 
invoke boundaries brxics further the gap between Weber's 
Verstehende approach to seziology and his writings on stratification, 
and partly confronts the -oundary problem of where one class ends 
and another begins whicz Parkin iden-ified.”8 

But this does not dissolve class and status merely to actors’ 
subjective meanings, for =reir orientations do involve evaluations of 
a range of external vzrables which affect estimations of market 
situation and social estem, such as economic and technological 
change, the price and wege level of the economy, and the relative 
advancement of competraz groups. One other external variable is 
also vitally important — -he intervening role of the state in effecting 
social closure to protect -:e privileged position of some group and 
reproduce the disadvartage of others. 

This relates directly t the second issue that has recently been 
raised concerning Webers work on stratification. Barbalet criticizes 
Weber for not identify tg the objective structural barriers that 
inhibit the improvement of an actor's market situation. As an 
extension, Frank Parkir has complained that the major flaw in 
Weber’s account of strat cation is the failure to consider the role of 
the state in reproducing satus and class differences into a solidified 
system of structured ire-uality.?? Social groups do not confront one 
another as competitor: ir. the marketplace entirely on the basis of 
their own skills and att=butes, for, as Parkin argues, the principles 
by which groups are re~arded and ky which they rank themselves 
can be guaranteed and. enforced by the state, which therefore has the 
ability to reshape or remore the balance of advantage.” Given the 
dialectic of status and. » ass, when tke state operates to reshape or 
restore the market s:t-ztion of grcups it simultaneously affects 
orientations to social status. 

This inevitably links zæ notion of power to any discussion of class 
and status, as Weber recognised, although he referred to it as party. 
In endorsing this view —rkin claims that the state and bureaucracy 
must stand out as distinguished among possible candidates for 
inclusion in the catalogue of power.” So too, therefore, must those 
groups which are ageres of the state bureaucracy and on which 
depends the implemertation of state authority. This dependence 
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gives them influence within the state which can be mobilized to their 
- advantage. To understand how the state’s objective interests work to 
protect the class and status position of some group, it is therefore 
necessary to analyse the motivations and orientations of those 
individuals and groups who comprise the state to see how they 
construe the state’s interests being served by this social closure. 
The accounts of the policemen in outlining their case for a salary 
increase to the Committee of Inquiry give an empirical demonstra- 
. tion of the above claims. The market position and social standing of 
members of the RIC were presented as having deteriorated as a 
result of socio-economic changes which had both advanced the 
market position of reference groups to the detriment of their own and 
threatened their social status as an occupational group. The material 
and economic interests of the RIC were being oriented to and 
subjective evaluations made of their market position and social 
status relative to competing groups. Important elements thereof were 
subjective evaluations of how the price and wage level of the 
economy had affected the life chances that could be exchanged by 
members of the RIC given their deteriorating market position, and 
evaluations of how wider social and economic changes had improved 
the market situation of competing groups and made their own worse. 
This is an instance of how market and class position are rooted in 
actors' orientations and cognitions towards such things as socio- 
economic change, advances in the economy and the relative position 
of competing social groups. In these evaluations the market situation 
of members of the RIC and their social status in the community 
were dialectically interwoven and were in the accounts of the 
policemen inseparable processes. The RIC members also used in 
their evidence the vocabulary of class and status to understand and 
describe the boundaries of the social groups they saw involved in this 
competitive struggle, invoking both of these notions simultaneously 
as a resource to protect their own market and status position and 
réproduce the class and status order within Irish society. Finally, in 
eventually endorsing the pay increase, the state, as represented by 
the Committee of Inquiry, was upholding the status and market 
position of key agents of its authority, intervening in such a way as 
to restore the balance of advantage in favour of powerful groups 
within its own bureaucracy, the motivations for doing so being 
encapsulated in the recommendations of the final report. 


SOCIAL CHANGE, CLASS AND STATUS: EVIDENCE TO THE 1914 COMMITTEE 
OF INQUIRY INTO RIC PAY 


Social change is both an objective and subjective state and can be 
more or less real than it is perceived to be. Before considering how 
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the policemen saw soccab change affecting their class and status 
positions, it is necessary »o put these evaluations in perspective and 
illustrate the extent of socio-economi- change by more objective 
measures. Conditions in. th2 rural areas of Ireland have always been 
harsh for smallholders aad farm workers and rightly perceived as 
such. Large families wn small land holdings, unsympathetic 
landowners and poor diurate led to massive depopulation in the 
nineteenth century throuzh emigration and evictions. However, by 
1914 the state had inte-v-ned in a variety of ways to alleviate the 
different problems of farm labourers ard smallholders. For example, 
the Land Purchasing act and the Congested Districts Board 
attempted to solve some « these problems. To cater for the landless, 
houses were built in less -engested or more profitable farming areas 
with an average of thirty =cres attached to each for an annual rent of 
£11. A policeman in Mevo described the county as ‘studded with 
labourers’ cottages, clean, sanitary, well ventilated and let at a small 
rent’ (minute 4050). Alth-ugh 45,592 such cottages had been erected 
throughout the whole cf Ireland by 1315, this served only about a 
quarter of the agricultural workforce.? But nonetheless the average 
wage of agricultural wcrzers had increased in Mayo by 50 per cent 
between 1901 and 1915 (min. 405C). This is characteristic for 
Ireland as a whole. Wick 1913 as the base year of 100, the wage of 
ordinary farm workers sithout board and lodging stood at 90 in 
1907 and 130 in 1915.? 

This reflected in the h-asing market. Comparing the 1881 census 
in Ireland with that of 1311, there wes a 26.49 per cent increase in 
occupancy of housing o:Ex ally designated first class, a 38.13 per cent 
increase among seconc -fass housing, a 50.8 per cent decrease in 
occupancy of third class -ousing, and a drop of 87.47 per cent in the 
occupancy of the fourtn and worst cetegory of housing.” This was 
partly the result of the Greproportionate reduction in the population 
of inhabitants of the worst category housing in consequence of 
evictions and emigratio-, but was also a product of the upward 
mobility of the housirg classes as < mirror of general economic 
improvement. For exarm-le, statistica! appendices to the minutes of 
the committee cite the average wage increase for various workers in 
manufacturing in Belfas- Dublin and Cork between 1882 and 1914, 
showing a substantial i-crease in thz standard of living in urban 
areas as well. All concarable trades were included in the review and 
increases ranged from xe lowest at 3.2 per cent for painters in 
Dublin, to the highest at 58.3 per cent for brass finishers in Cork. Of 
all the trades listed, the mean average increase was 21.63 per cent.?! 
In buoyant economies «ath economic growth, prices tend to increase 
in tandem with wages. Tte mean average increase in prices between 
1905 and 1912 for Ire:znd as a who-e was 15 per cent, with some 
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towns and cities seeing an increase of 19 per cent: this was higher 
than London with 12 per cent.?? 

The evidence of the men reveals them to be consciously aware of 
these changes. For example: ‘labour has gone up, the labourer 
charges more and the labourers are better fed now than in the past, 
and the cost to the farmer is heavier’ (min. 1759); ‘it is the very 
* prosperity of the country that makes the position of the RIC inferior 
to what it was twenty or thirty years ago’ (min. 4640). The 
witnesses’ orientations towards these changes shows some interesting 
features. First, policemen were rare in being paid on a national scale, 
but there was a keen sense of how localised the labour market and 
economy were in Ireland at the time, for police witnesses routinely 
cited statistics on prices and wages as they operated in their 
immediate area. The occupational groups which men in the ranks 
used as reference points in wage levels included unskilled labour, 
skilled trades and white-collar groups, while officers quoted the 
earnings of professional people and managers in manufacturing. The 
items whose price was quoted ranged from food products, to rents, 
household effects, servants and schooling. The range of the statistical 
evidence collected in each local area is also a testimony to their faith 
in rational-scientific argument as a means of documenting the 
relative position of social groups in Irish society. But Ireland at this 
time was perhaps unique in giving citizens a glimpse of the operation 
of the international labour market, although rural England in the 
late nineteenth century also experienced some emigration to north 
America, and the policemen had an acute sense of how emigration 
opened up an entirely different labour market which bore upon their 
local market situation. References were common to more prosperous 
relatives in Great Britain and the USA and to the wage levels which 
operated there, illustrating the sorts of orientations which the 
policemen made in evaluating their market situation. For example: 
‘in the last letter I had from him [a brother] he told me that he can 
save some £60 to £70 a year, which is considerably more than my 
salary altogether’ (min. 2797). One policeman even told of having to 
borrow regularly from a relative in the USA. 

The orientations of the witnesses to these changes illustrate that 
social change was very broadly conceived, and their evaluations 
were being influenced by many transformations. One was the growth 
in the level of education and knowledge within the general public, 
which, the police claimed, made their job more difficult and required 
even greater levels of education amongst the RIC. 


At the present time the people are becoming more educated and---- 
therefore more apt to dispute the authority of the police,"and; * 
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consequently, the poàce have to be more perfect and better 
educated. (min. 280€) 


A constable from Limerick listed s2veral factors: differences in 
education, the spread o7 zheap literature and consequent intelligence 
amongst the poorest, the: Eroadening 07 the mind through travel, and 
the growth of trade uni»aism and prctective societies (min. 4174). It 
was not just new forms Df labour organization which concerned the 
men, but also the orgaazation of production and distribution. A 
District Inspector from Westport com»lained of how changes in the 
local economy had increased prices 2s a result of the formation of 
farmers’ co-operatives, grocery associations, creameries and bacon 
factories (min. 4111). Not only had these changes improved the 
market situation of competing groups, they had worsened that of the 
RIC. One policeman toH of how difficult it was to find employment 
for the children of RIG members tecause of the restrictions on 
joining local associatiors (constraints from which the later RUC 
were exempt) and ther associated inability to bring with them 
economic influence cr trade; the same being true of retired 
policemen. 


It is hard for an ex-pcliceman to procure any employment in civil 
life in Waterford as ery position of monetary value is usually filled 
by a local man or Fi: son, who ar2 invariably members of trade 
unions or similar so-isties, who can command local influence. 


(min. 2083) 


All of these changes vere interpreted as leading to a decline in the 
market situation of policemen and tazir families, which in turn was 
portrayed as reducing the quality >F the recruits attracted to the 
force. The vocabulary vsed to express these sentiments is revealing. 
"Ihe class of recruits zenerally tha: are joining are socially and 
intellectually and phy-zi-zlly inferior ro the class of men attracted to 
the service years ago’ cmin. 1655). A County Inspector within the 
RIC reported 


I won't say exactly taat they [recruits] come from a different 
social class, but we a-e not getting the pick of that class. In times 
past we got the best of those men (min. 1790/1) 


The reasons for this were put simp;y: ‘the social condition of the 
class from which the 5«l ce were drawn are improved’ (min. 2793); 


the falling off in the 3wmber and present inferiority of the present 
class of candidate axe due to the inadequate pay of the RIC as 
well as the condition df the class which supply recruits. (min. 2793) 


while other classes azve had their incomes increased in proportion 
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to the changes in the times, the RIC have consequently been 
lowered in social status and respectability. (min. 4174) 


What is interesting about these claims is the way class and status 
feature as terms within a vocabulary which is used by the men to 
simultaneously define the boundaries of the groups involved in 
competitive struggle and to protect their own market position and 
social esteem. 

This is an example of how the witnesses saw market situation and 
social status as interdependent, so that evaluations of social status 
were important orientations in how their market situation was 
perceived. The idea that the social status of policemen was being 
threatened by a worsening market situation was used as a means to 
pursue the economic interests of the occupational group and 
mobilize for an improvement to their market situation. In terms of 
Barbalet’s dialectic, class was being defined partly in terms of 
attributes of social status. For example, a constable from Roscrea 
with two brothers in the USA, compared his market situation to that 
of a shop assistant: ‘If anything, I consider myself better and I 
believe I have got more education than he’ (min. 1350). A sergeant 
from Strabane said 


I say not only has the cost of living but the standard of living has 
become higher. For the standard of living there is better education 
in the first place, higher education. The police have to educate to 
keep pace with the other people in the same locality ... [the 
police] require better education to compete with others in the 
educated world. (min. 1901/3) 


In outlining his case for a salary increase another witness said: 


people live at a higher standard ... as regards entertainment, 
there are occasions when you are expected to open your doors to 
people who have shown you a lot of hospitality and civility in 
consideration of your official position. (min. 5311) 


Their market position now made it harder, in the terms of one 
constable, ‘to keep a certain social standing’ (min. 1111). Another 
emphasized the importance of being able to ‘keep up a respectable 
appearance in order to be a credit to the force’ (min. 2758). Being 
able to keep up appearances when on leave was also very important, 
and a constable from Kilkenny told of the problems this caused as a 
result of the poor market position of the RIC. The policeman on 
leave 


gets a. suit of clothes which is not paid for. He borrows a 
portmanteau from some older hand, and he gets other things from 
other people, such as a gold watch, and, in truth, as he stands on 
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the railway platform, :Fe-e is scarcely anything in his possession 
that he can call his ovr. 


He explained that men ‘i= to go home as respectable as they can’ 
(min. 3463). 

An important componezt of market situation is the life chances 
which it can be used to exccange. While Weber makes clear that life 
chances in the market ars distinct from life style, which is seen as a 
reflection more of status tea class, it is obvious from the statements 
of witnesses that they linEed the two, in that status itself was seen as 
a life chance which tte market could be used to reproduce; 
something which was bens threatened in their case. The witnesses 
were very concerned abott-3eir inability adequately to educate their 
children in order to reproduce their relatively advantaged status 
position. Men in the ranks =mphasized the importance of being able 
to buy a parish educatior, ~hile officers complained of the increased 
costs of governesses. As er- officer explained 


the position of an offcr requires tnat his children should be 
educated at all events im a good secondary school, as practically 
the only employment E open to them is the civil service. (min. 
4508) 


A man from the ranks, on the other hand, expressed his difficulties 
in purchasing even an intc-mediate education. 


I would be glad if I had the wherewithall to send my boy away, if 
I could get him an ictermediate education. He is a sound 
intelligent boy and I woud be glad if : could give him a chance of 
making his way. (min. L556) 


But the interweaving of li e chance and szatus is best encapsulated in 
the following remark by a constable from Limerick. 


Police cannot subsist as ey did twen-y years ago. The education 
of their children, increase] cultivation in taste for literature and 
recreation, the intercha-ge of civilities and innumerable other 
causes, all reacting on cre another anc entailing the proportionate 
increase of expense. (miz. 4174) 


Again, a District Inspector rom Cavan complained of his inability 
to keep up with the incr2z3ed costs of private medical and dental 
treatment, but these life z-znces were mextricably bound up with 
the social esteem that accwed to him as a result of purchasing such 
status objects. 

The problems arising seri the incongruity between market and 
status situations were sha-ed alike by officers and men of the ranks, 
but it is worth noting that ezicers required a market situation which 
maintained a more expersse life style. They made much of their 
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inability to mix with the landed gentry on socially equal terms 
(mins. 5204/5, 5313), and of the need to continually make 
subscriptions to local charities and clubs in order to maintain their 
status, now threatened by their market ‘situation (min. 4606). 
Officers also complained of the lack of ‘society’ in the West of 
Ireland and how two particular social changes had affected their 
position and not that of policemen from the ranks. The first was the 
introduction of the motor car which, it was felt, would soon have to 
be purchased by officers ‘if they want to keep up the dignity of their 
rank’ (min. 4640). The second was the reform of the gun laws, which 
no longer made it a criminal offence for the public to carry arms, 
leading to a decline in the quality of game shooting (min. 1559). 
Class and status differentials within the RIC therefore seem as 
important as those within other competing occupational groups. An 
officer from Antrim complained: ‘In some Northern counties no man 
seeks admission to the service except those who are little, if anything, 
better than the common tinker, the chimney sweep or corner boy... 
the men’s pay [must] be increased so as to offer an inducement to a 
better class of young man to join the force’ (min. 3343/6).*? 


CONCLUSION 


In stating their case for a salary increase, members of the RIC 
interpreted their market situation on the basis of a number of 
subjective evaluations of wider objective circumstances, demonstrat- 
ing, as Barbalet claimed, that Weber’s definition of class must be 
understood as an interaction between objective market position and 
actors’ subjective cognitions and orientations, making it more like 
his notion of status. Evaluations of the economic interests of RIC 
members were also wrapped up with estimations of their social 
status, so that market situation and social esteem were dialectically 
interwoven rather than mutually exclusive. Social status was 
perceived as a life chance, like any other, that could be exchanged on 
the basis of market situation, so that social status was a resource 
used for mobilization in pursuit of economic interest. Notions of class 
and status were co-present in the vocabulary of the men and were 
used to define the boundaries of the groups involved in competitive 
struggle and as means for protecting their privileged position. 

This case study also relates to the criticisms raised by Parkin, for 
in eventually endorsing the pay increase, the state, as represented by 
the Committee of Inquiry, was upholding the status and market 
position of key agents of its authority, intervening in such a way as 
to restore the balance of advantage in favour of powerful groups 
within its own bureaucracy. The motivations for so doing are clearly 
encapsulated in the recommendations of the final report. 
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The Committee showed concern about the drop in recruitment to 
the force and the numbe- of resignations, and provided statistical 
appendices charting the exent of manpower shortage. In 1901, for 
example, 721 candidates vere accepted as suitable for admission to 
the RIC, which dropped t» 19 by 1914, with the rate of resignations 
increasing by 53.7 per cem -n the same »eriod. In 1913 the force was 
6.9 per cent below its zvihorized como»lement. The blame for this 
was placed firmly in the material advancement of the class from 
which the constabulary i. normally rezruited.?* In evidence to the 
Committee the Inspectcr General of tke RIC, its chief officer, said 
that he had consistently refused to reduce standards to encourage 
recruitment from members of lower social classes. “The labouring 
class do not come up tc ke standard we require’ (min. 4317); 


You may improve tke wages of th» labourer but you will not 
improve his intelligence, his habits of perception and his general 
fitness for what is requ.red in the case of policemen’. (min. 4318) 


He was opposed to the employment of ex-soldiers for the same 
reason (min. 4321). 

This manpower shortaze seriously challenged the effectiveness of 
the police force at a time when the state depended on it for the 
implementation of its authority. Altaough this dependence was 
nowhere put into words 5v the Committee, negotiations over home 
rule for Ireland were in 2-ogress during this time, and in 1914 the 
Home Rule Bill was messed granting limited independence to 
Ireland, although it was suspended as a result of the outbreak of 
war. In these circumsterc2s the morale and manpower resources of 
the police must have Lesn major considerations to the state in 
granting the salary increase. Indeed, in 1916, after political violence 
in Ireland intensified, the government again increased salary, and by 
1919, when the first po iceman in modern times was shot by the 
IRA, it was decided thet pay and concitions could be determined by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Leland on an annual basis without requiring 
the usual parliamentary legislation. And by that year ex-soldiers 
were needed to supplement the resources of the RIC, leading to the 
formation of the notorso1: ‘Black and Tans’. 

In 1914 members of be RIC did not compete for privilege in a 
social and political veciam but were able to use their relatively 
powerful location within the state bur2aucracy to persuade the state 
to restore their market 2n- status position. The state, as represented 
in microcosm by the Carimittee of Inquiry, played a leading role, 
along with such things as the system of inheritance, in upholding 
and reproducing the c.zs: and status order within Irish society. Of 
course, it could affect the status order only in as much as status is 
bound up with market i-uation, as Barbalet claims it to be and as 
members of the RIC = believed. Therefore, Parkin is correct to 
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argue that any consideration of class and status must address the 
manifold ways by which the state engages in social closure. 
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Emile Durkheim on human talents and two 
traditions of social justice* 


ABSTRACT 


This paper directs critical attention to Emile Durkheim’s 
considerations about the crucial role of non-transferable, human 
talent resources within any coherent theory of social justice. It is 
argued that Durkheim’s appreciation of this question anticipated 
all modern formulations of the issue, and has been insufficiently 
acknowledged in the contemporary literature. It is contended that 
Durkheim developed a theory of ‘equal treatment’ through a 
rigorous repudiation of Méill’s theory of selfownership, but 
tempered the sociological force of this idea by developing a 
parallel ‘equal opportunity’ theory, which established the basis of 
a coherent defence of the idea of equality of opportunity through 
the principle of proportionality. It is concluded that the ethical and 
sociological compromise for which Durkheim argued between these 
two egalitarian theories of social justice remains philosophically 
coherent and sociologically plausible. 


I INTRODUCTION 


Contemporary debates about the idea of social justice direct peculiar 
attention to the moral status of human talents. The contested rights 
to property in, or merely the disposal of, those, apparently morally 
peculiar resources, have acquired a crucial standing in the logic and 
development of recent arguments. In search of historical corrobora- 
tion for the apparent perversity of their projected interference into 
the integrity of the individual person, modern egalitarian philo- 
sophers and sociologists have traced the origins of contemporary 
concerns to the great political tradition. The names of John Locke, 
John Stuart Mill, Karl Marx, and even Henry George are paid their 
dues. The name of Emile Durkheim, however, looms small.! This is 
a curious oversight. On a whole range of relevant issues: about the 
nature of, and proper ownership of, internal i.e. non-transferable, 
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human, talent-resourcez; zn the question of the legitimate distribu- 
tion of ‘opportunities to talent’; and even about the possibility of 
establishing something a=proaching an equality of resources between 
citizens in a plausible society, Dur«heim advanced cogent and 
rigorous arguments wa-a anticipate much of the recent debate 
amongst Anglo-Saxon pL osophers, and frequently pass far-reaching 
criticism upon it. To c -cuss his formulation of the problem, or 
problems, is not, there-cre, merely to .ndulge in textual antiquarian- 
ism. He remzins releva-t! because his arguments are still valuable. 
He is important becaus- ais formulat.on of the problem expressed a 
salutory scepticism zLoat the possibility of a single, coherent 
solution, defined and. defended within a unitary concept of 
egalitarianism. DurkFeim defined and defended two concepts of 
egalitarian social just ‘equal oppcrtunity' and ‘equal treatment’. 
He appreciated the jcental philcsophical contradictions which 
separated them. He rected neither. As a sociologist, he understood 
the value, not simply the necessity, of political compromise. As a 
political philosopher. h2 appreciated the truth of pluralism and 
tolerance. We might 5-zin to appreciate that value and those truths 
now. 

Durkheim’s contribution to the debate about the moral status of 
human talents, and :he possibility of social justice, can be 
summarised in six procositions. First, I shall list them. Then, I shall 
consider each in tura 


(1) Individuals are endowed wich natural talents by hereditary 
good or ill fortune. That endowment is morally arbitrary between 
persons. No indic dual deserves the talents he fortuitously 
possesses; therefo-e. those talents cannot be the object of desert, 
conceived strictly 

(2) Human taleme= are non-transferable resources which are 
ontologically indizzinated, but their fruits are, morally, a common 
asset. Therefore, whether or not individuals do, or do not, have a 
right to employ tm=amselves as they wish, they do not have a right 
to dispose of the frits of their 5ersons as they wish. 

(3) Propositions 1) and (2) together constitute the basis of 
proposition (3) at the bas. of distributive justice is the 
principle of equa.:ry of treatment between persons. The moral 
force of this prx ple suggests that, in the distribution of the 
goods, benefits ari burdens resulting from social co-operation, all 
persons should be -reated, a priori, as equals. 

(4) Equality of t-zatment between persons, proposition (3), does 
not entail treatrzat as an equal for all persons in all respects. 
This cannot be sz because of the empirical fact of the differential 
distribution of immer resources (or talent) between persons. A 
principle of propar=mality, i.e. that persons have an equal right to 
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opportunities to fulfil their talents in skilful devotion to social 
duties in proportion to the talents which they actually possess, will 
entail that different persons in fact have different types of 
opportunity (or opportunities) to fulfil their talents and to realise 
themselves as separate. persons. . This right, in turn, is fulfilled 
under conditions of fair equality of opportunity. 

(5) The sociological and moral realisation of both proportions (3) 
and (4) is necessarily subject to, and vulnerable to, the ethical 
disposition of individual persons since, in a free society, it is they, 
and they alone, who 'reveal' human talents in continuous skilful 
action by their own choice and according to their own preferences. 
(6) Propositions (4) and (5) will determine certain inequalities in 
the allocation of resources between persons in a just and plausible 
sotiety. Those inequalities implied by proposition (4) may be both 
just and unavoidable. Those implied by propositions (5) will be 
simply unavoidable. 


Il DURKHEIM ON HUMAN TALENTS 2 


Durkheim acknowledged, simply as an incontrovertible empirical 
fact, ‘the unequal abilities of men’, as early as his first major 
publication? He never wavered in this judgment. During a 
discussion with Dominique Pardoi, nearly twenty years later, on the 
subject of social equality, he asserted ‘But in fact we are unequal. 
We have neither the same physical force, nor the same intellectual 
power, nor the same energy of will'? His observations upon the 
causes or extent of individual differences were not profound. This is 
scarcely remarkable. Nor is it reprehensible. Despite wide reading in 
contemporary psychology, especially the work of Galton and Binet,* 
no comprehensive theory of human abilities was available to him. 
His misgivings about genetic and biological transfer between 
generations were various and are well-known. They reflected his 
innate scepticism, his attention to the available evidence, and his 
particular intellectual commitment to sociological explanations for 
human action. But that commitment was never exclusive or blind. 
Whatever his misgivings about contemporary theories of genetic 
inheritance, and not withstanding his profound objections to social 
and economic inheritance, he was happy to conclude that 


One sort of heredity will always exist... That of natural talent. 
Intelligence, taste, scientific, artistic, literary and intellectual 
ability, courage and manual dexterity are gifts received by each of us 
at our birth.? 


- The particular categories of individual endowment that he adduced 
need not concern us. No doubt some are more easily defended as 
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products of biological tramsfer than otners. No matter. Common- 
sense demanded an ackmcrledgement of individual difference. The 
available scientific evidenc= suggested that the fundamental cause of 
divergences in ability between men was hereditary. Genetic luck, in 
other words, ensured the =equality of man. That biological fact had 
profound sociological corzzquences. It ensured that, under almost 
any conceivable circumst=mces 


The social services we [individually] render are of unequal 
importance, and we are individually] more or less easy to replace 
in the functions we can out, and we carry them out more or less 
well, etc., etc.® 


But what are the mocel implications of this state of affairs? If 
certain individuals are a= e to perform more valuable services than 
others, whether they can =roduce more of what the market demands, 
or are capable of perfonr- 3g more difficult tasks for the benefit of the 
common good, do they ceserve to b» more highly rewarded than 
other individuals who zarnot perform: these services or tasks, either 
so well, or even at zl? Durkheim’s unequivocal answer to this 
question has since beco—e a cliché o? radical political thought 


To us it does not seem equitable that a man should be better 
treated as a social Ee--g because hz was born of a parentage that 
is rich or of high -zx. But is it any more favourable that he 
should be better trea 21 because he was born of a father of higher 
intelligence or in a favourable moral milieu... [And] ... 
(e)ssentially are not ... inequalities of merit fortuitous too? 
man as scholar of z-rius or as an able man of business, and so 
on... For these [irezaalities of merit] ... all men are born with 

. it hardly seems just to make them bear responsibility for 
them.’ 


Inequalities of meri- are fortuitous. Individuals are not responsible 
for them. Therefore th=y should nct have to bear responsibility for 
them. Therefore they cannot be objects of desert, because fairness 
demands that they cart. It is not <air to treat one individual better 
than another on the groands that he happened, by chance, to be born 
of rich or titled paren-x. It is not tke fault of those who were not so 
born that they lack hereditary title or wealth. By the same reasoning 
it is not fair to trea- one individual better than another on the 
grounds that he happzned, by charce, to be born with a high IQ or 
even that he happeusd, by chance, to be born into a family 
environment which c-couraged, ar instilled, certain moral values 
into him (such as pe-aps hard work or perseverance or whatever), 
which might render ris social se-vices, at least potentially, more 
valuable than a pers-m born without those advantages. 

This argument is very similar to the characteristic modern 
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egalitarian formulation of the same problem. It effected exactly the 
same conceptual leap that has since become a commonplace. It 
argued that individuals were not responsible for the stock of their 
non-transferable resources, either in the state of nature or in the 
state of society. Therefore, to deem individuals responsible for the 
innate bases of their productivity, was to deem them responsible for their 
allocation of non-transferable resources and this was simply 
incoherent. Both the strengths and weaknesses of this conceptual 
move are very well known.? The theoretical limits it sets to the 
concept of individual responsibility may be too strict. It is possible to 
reduce this argument to a reductio ad absurdum, whereby individuals 
cannot be held responsible for anything that they do, and that no 
form of human behaviour can be considered an object of desert. 
Such a reduction may be analytically plausible but it must also be 
sociologically, and possibly, morally, unattractive. It is probably also 
unnecessary. It may be sufficient to conclude that those differences 
of individual productivity for which individuals could reasonably be 
held to be morally responsible constitute a very small part of their 
actual differences in productivity, and that differential allocation of 
rewards to persons on the basis of that productivity will therefore be, 
very substantially, if not entirely, unfair? 


III THE REPUDIATION OF SELF-OWNERSHIP 


The problem about the limits of individual responsibility for 
individual actions and activities is not, of course, bounded by the 
analytical truism that individuals cannot be held responsible for 
those of their actions directly and unambiguously attributable to the 
impact of those resources which are fortuitously placed at their 
disposal, and for which they cannot, in this sense, be deemed to be 
responsible. It is entirely possible that individuals might, under 
certain circumstances, be held responsible for their individual 
actions which are, in some meaningful sense, caused by aspects of 
their person which they did not choose and which they do not 
desire.'° Similarly, the same individuals, though equally irresponsible 
for the fact of certain personal attributes, may be entitled to certain 
aspects of their persons which they do not, in any meaningful sense, 
deserve. Intuitively, each of us feels that we are entitled to our eyes 
and legs and arms; and if we are not so entitled, it is difficult to see 
who is. We would feel an intuitive repugnance towards any 
argument which contended that we were not entitled to such integral 
parts of our body as eyes and limbs. But in our eyes and limbs lie so 
many of our talents. Indeed, in the integral parts of our bodies, lie 
all our talents. Are we therefore not entitled to our talents? By 
extension, are we not entitled to deploy or dispose of our ‘talents’, 
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our integral parts, as w2 wish, within the proper limits of the equal 
right of others so to de»lo; and dispose of their integral talents? 
Possibly. But an intuitively plausible argument is transformed into 
a highly contestable asserzon when the idea of legitimate autonomy of 
deployment is extended to the concept of self-ownership. To many of 
Durkheim’s contemporerizs, and to many in the modern debate, the 
first necessary implies the second: the autonomy of the self is the 
right to dispose of the self and the right to dispose of the self is the 
right to own property im tke self. Durkheim confronted this question 
directly. First, he quoted _. S. Mill, in defence of the proposition 


Nothing is implied in property but the right of each to his (or her) 
own faculties, to whet Fe can produce by them, and to whatever 
he can get for them m z fair market. (Polit. Econ., Vol. I, 7th ed., 
p. 270) 


There can scarcely have zeen a better definition of the theory of self- 
ownership. It did not inrpress Durkheim. He replied 


Nothing can be more Zebatable. We do not belong to ourselves 
entirely: we owe something of ourselves to others, to the various 
groups we form par: oz. We give them, and are bound to give 
them, the best of ourselves; why should we not be equally bound 
(and with even better 72ason) to give them the material products 
of our labours? . . . Why should it (sic) not be justified in requiring 
of us those external 5elongings of ours? The cult of the human 
person in no wise (sic excludes the possibility of such obliga- 
tions.!! 


Mills theory of property was rooted in an ontologically and 
morally prior theory of sek-ownership. Whatever Durkheim believed 
about the rights of indi» duals to ownership of external things he 
rejected, unambiguously their projected right to the ownership of 
property in the self. Wh? That we owed something of ourselves to 
others was, to Durkheim as much the recognition of a literal, as of a 
moral, truth. Human beings, he contended, were born with 
propensities i.e. potenzzl abilities, ‘But ... the innate predisposi- 
tions in them are very general and very vague"? i.e. talents do not 
come into the world illy developed; perhaps, not even fully 
recognized or identified. “A very large area remains’ he argued ‘for 
the effect of causes waàica can make their influence felt only after 
birth'.? He singled oat the influence of education, but he might 
easily have added perental concern and social approval. These 
observations amount © little more than applied commonsense. But 
for Durkheim they had wider moral implications. For, just as no 
human being was, onto ogically, self-created, nor was any such 
being, morally self-crezwed. “To the egoistic and asocial being’ 
Durkheim believed, Scciety ... must add another, capable of 
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leading a moral and social life... It creates in man a new being’;'* 
still further ‘Man is man, in fact, only because he lives in society';? 
therefore 


if [he] ... were withdrawn from all that he. has derived form 
society ... man... would fall to the level of an animal. If he has 
been able to surpass the stage at which animals have stopped, it is 
primarily because he is not reduced to the fruit only of his 
personal efforts, but cooperates regularly with his fellow crea- 
tures.!$ 


There is no ethical imperative to follow Durkheim the whole way, 
or even much of the way, down this sociological road of explanation 
for the evolution of human agency. Nor need we subscribe either 
whole, or even half-heartedly, to the moral principle (if such it be) 
that, literally owing the best of ourselves to others, we must also, 
therefore, morally owe the best of ourselves to others. It is, therefore, 
merely a matter for historical and intellectual curiosity that it was 
this road which led Durkheim to what remains the most powerful 
argument against the theory of self-ownership, an argument all the 
more cogent for its apparent simplicity: that the right of the 
individual to physical integrity, to moral autonomy and to the free 
utilisation of his person and. powers for his or her own realization, 
does not, and cannot, in itself constitute a proof of, or even a cogent 
argument for, the right of private property in the self. The 'strong 
version’ of a Durkheimian argument against the idea of self- 
ownership argues that the very idea of individual ‘ownership’ of the 
fruits of individual actions betrays an ontologically attentuated and 
morally impoverished understanding of the practice of human skills. 
Their identification, nurture and development in any given person is 
the product of human cooperation; therefore, so too is their 
deployment and enjoyment; therefore individual actions and their 
fruits are a collective asset. The *weak version' of the Durkheimian 
argument against the idea of self-ownership, which is quite sufficient 
an argument against its plausibility, draws a distinction between 
those internal faculties of person and those ‘external’ products (or 
‘belongings’) which are the fruits of the exercise of those faculties. 
Given that those fruits are necessarily external to the person if 
realized, and given that the individual can claim no right to them in 
desert, the individual can.claim no right to own those fruits. As 
Durkheim concluded, even the most extended: conception of the 
individual person and his or her legitimate rights to life, liberty and 
happiness does not necessarily preclude the possibility of obligations 
to society in the fruits of his or her social endeavours. Furthermore, 
if other, more powerful arguments, can be deployed against the very 
jdea of self-ownership, then the idea should be abandoned. What are 
those arguments? 
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IV HUMAN TALENTS AND THE CLAIMS OF EGALITARIANISM 


The theory of justice zs zairness between persons contends that 
human talents are collective assets whica should be employed for the 
collective good. The prira-y good of the collective whole is social 
justice. Human talents s-ould be employed justly; therefore, the 
fruits of those talents =kLould be <stributed fairly. The fair 
distribution of a collectiv2 asset is an equal distribution. If no person 
may claim a peculiar rigLt to any paz: of that asset then ‘the .. 
unequal value’ which eak person, irdividually, generates, will be 
irrelevant to a moral prir Gple which ‘ignores and denies any special 
merit in gifts or menta capacity acquired by heredity'? and 
demands that ‘men shoa d be treated equally despite their [indi- 
vidual] unequal value.'* “r other worcs, the demands of morality 
reinterpret the meaning of the word ‘value’ and secure the grounds 
for ‘a moral equality’ wLi.- requires ‘an equality of rights and [an 
equality] of powers',? a 2zxamitment not simply to a formal, but to 
an effective, equality betwe2n persons, which is wide-ranging and 
self-sustaining. Durkheim =alled this projected state of affairs, the 
‘acme of justice’.?! 

But was Durkheim rely a -horovgh-going egalitarian? The 
answer is simple: no. .v-re importantly, the question is mis- 
conceived. He understood the mora: purpose of thorough-going 
egalitarianism. Its value Kes in human faternity and sympathy. Its 
justification lies in the ideal of fairness. -ts realization would be the 
highest form of that ideal =:uming concrete form amongst ‘the best 

. men [who were] capa-e of working without getting an exact 
recompense for their pains and their services’.” But it also obscures 
moral complexities which L^ rkheim fac2d squarely. Two egalitarian 
conceptions, an egalitarian=m of opportunity and an egalitarianism 
of treatment seemed, to Cirszheim, to confront each other squarely. 
In the intervening years their dichotomous implications have 
confronted others. Only -dztively recently have egalitarian moral 
philosophers cut the gerian knot by the simple conceptual 
manoeuvre of denying tà- moral legitimacy of the former and 
elevating, indeed universal=img, the claims of the latter. Durkheim 
was less sure. ‘One canra at one and the same time disregard 
inequalities of values and Simulate them by means of rewards’ he 
remarked. ‘Nor do I meas chat it is necessary to choose between 
these two phrases and sacie one to the other’ he continued. ‘Each 
of them’ he concluded ‘has <= place in moral reality’. What did he 
mean by those convoluted words? To ettempt an answer to this 
question we must think agaz; and more deeply, about the nature of 
differential human talents. 

It is an ethical commorf-ece that human beings do not deserve 
those non-transferable resowrces which taey, in fact, possess. It is 
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also true. that they do possess them; that those resources are 
unequally distributed between human beings, and that (by exten- 
sion) knowledgeable human beings will be aware of the abilities, 
talents and aptitudes which these resources, in fact, constitute, and 
will be also aware of their relative distribution amongst persons. Of 
course, they will not be fully aware of the exact nature and extent of 
the resources in their possession; still less of the nature and extent of 
the resources possessed by others. But, in general, they are aware of 
what they kave. In a fundamental sense, this knowledge will provide 
them a basis for the understanding of what they are. There is no 
need, for our purposes, to indulge in a woolly discussion about the 
metaphysics of personal identity. It is sufficient to observe that the 
theory of distributive justice comprehends the nature of human 
talents very poorly when it describes them simply as resources, 
actually, or potentially, available (whether in private or public 
enjoyment) for productive activity. No doubt, the conceptual 
reduction of entities involved in this kind of intellectual abstraction 
can be justified for purely philosophical ends. But the simple 
category — non-transferable resources — is not an adequate 
description of what it is for an individual person to become aware of, 
to nurture, and then to practice, a discernible human skill. It is not 
merely incoherent to conceive of human beings as morally sufficient 
(but either resourced or unresourced) agents to which 'talents' 
might, in à morally arbitrary fashion, be attached at some 
ontologically separate point. It is also morally repugnant. It is 
through the discovery of human skills that human beings understand 
themselves as responsible creators, not simply possessing needs and 
desires, but also the capacity to fulfil those needs and desires, or 
partially to fulfil them, in free, purposive, morally creative activity. 

The exercise of talent is not the whole of human satisfaction. But 
we do have reason to believe that it is an essential part of human 
satisfaction. Just as it is possible to distinguish between the free and 
purposive exercise of human talent, and private property in the same 
resource (and to conclude that the first need not entail the second), 
so it is also possible to distinguish between the same free and 
purposive exercise: of human talent, and its improper denial: a 
coerced and unwilling suppression of, or perversion of, the same 
human attribute. It was, surely, a distinction of this order which 
John Rawls had in mind when he described as ‘one of the main 
forms of human good’ that ‘realization of the self which comes from 
a skilful and devoted exercise of social duties'?* The social 
conditions under which the self is fully and fairly realized are, 
according to Rawls, established when individuals are allocated to 
social offices according to the twin principles of the ‘openness of 
positions’? and ‘fair equality of opportunity'.?? This argument, both 
in the moral reasoning which underpinned it, and in the practical 
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forms of social organizawcn which it implied, was anticipated in 
Durkheim. Conceiving, 7ziaer loosely, at one point, of the question 
of distributive justice as being essentially the ‘way the laws are 
applied and office and rznk allocated or shared out by the society 
amongst its members'?? 32 sought ethical principles and administra- 
tive means to govern zilocation of ‘employment in the public 
sector'.?? Let us assume -Fat the same arguments can be extended to 
cover what modern pclaical philosophers would, more strictly, 
understand as ‘social ofri«zs?.?? 


V FAIR EQUALITY OF OPPOLIUNITY AND THE ALLOCATION OF SOCIAL 
OFFICES 


Durkheim's first argumer- was simple. It was imperative that ‘in 
principle, all positions [ke] available to everybody’.*° Let us call this 
the principle of open positions. Morally worthy enough, in itself, it 
is, unfortunately, almos- zntirely void of sociological content. It 
needs filling out. There m-et be ‘another, more precise rule [which] 
must fix the way in wirzh those [social] conditions [i.e. social 
positions] are open to iazividuals'?'! Moreover this rule must be 
‘considered just by the pe-ple subject to it'.? Durkheim called this 
state of affairs ‘spontane-t-” in the division of labour. He described 
its formal content, i.e. thes= social conditions for the allocation of 
persons to positions whch would, in principle, constitute a 
‘spontaneous’ division of Isbour in impressive detail. 


It is a necessary and sufficient condition for those [natural] 
inequalities seither to >= emphasised nor played down through 
some external cause. P2rrect spontaneity is therefore only a sequel 
to, and another form c this further fact: absolute equality in the 
external conditions of th= struggle [i.e. of competition]. It does not 
consist of a state of anchy which would allow men to satisfy 
freely every inclinaticr they have, good or bad. It rather 
compromises a finely av&culated organization in which each social 
value, neither distorted zx one direction or the other by anything 
outside it, is appreciated ct dts true worth.?? 


How would each ‘some value’ be treated at its true worth? 
Durkheim's response to thi question was explicit and unguarded: 
each social value would te treated at its truth worth if, and only if, 
‘the sole cause ... deterran ng how labour is divided up’ was ‘the 
diversity of abilities ... [zn] allocation made ... in the nature of 
things ... according to a> itude’.** But a ‘revealed competence’ 
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principle would only establish an allocation according to social value 
if 


individuals are not consigned forcibly to performing certain 
determined functions [whether by] a formal type of violence [to 
produce a given division of labour] ... or... [by the interference 
of] any obstacle whatever [which] prevents them from occupying 
within the mass of society a position commensurate with their 
abilities. In short, labour divides up spontaneously only if society 
is constituted in such a way that social inequalities express, 
precisely, natural inequalities.” 


These conditions are 'spontaneous' because they alone permit 'the 
free unfolding of the social force each individual contains himself.>° 
They alone permit 


a harmony between individual natures and social function ... 
established through ... purely internal action and spontaneous 
action, without anything arising to hinder individual initiatives.?? 


This is, perhaps, as fine an exposition of the social conditions and 
moral purpose of the ideal of equality of opportunity as exists in 
classical sociological literature. Durkheim's definition of 'spontan- 
eity’ drew a rigorous distinction between the value of human and 
non-human resources; a distinction which, as Durkheim was at pains 
to point out, was ethically significant only insofar as it determined 
the division of labour in society. A ‘finely articulated organization’ of 
social institutions would, in a just division of labour, ensure by a 
sufficient equalising of those non-human (or transferable) resources 
between persons that the inequality of human (or non-transferable) 
resources alone determined the allocation of variously skilled persons 
to variously skilled positions in society. Under these conditions the 
competitive struggle of persons for positions would reveal the true 
nature and full extent of the true abilities of those persons and the 
subsequent allocation of, formally open, positions to particular 
persons subsequent to fair equality of opportunity would enable each 
person to realise the full extent of his abilities in devoted and skilful 
service to.society. 

According to this, Durkheimian, understanding of the idea, 
equality of opportunity is not strictly a right which individuals 
command. It is a mechanism which ensures that those same 
individuals be afforded the right to equal consideration in their 
pursuit of a given set of social goods (i.e. opportunity goods) with 
the purpose of producing a particular allocation of persons to 
positions. It is not, as some recent philosophical commentators have 
described it, the proper entitlement of individuals to a ‘non-zero’ 


probability of fulfilling their desires and aspirations in relation to a--- . 


set of social goods, i.e. a right to a ‘chance’ but not a 'guarantee' to > 4 


^ 
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certain forms of social alocation.?? It is, on the contrary, a means to 
ensure that only certain. specific, forms of allocation, do in fact take 
place, determined by = principle (fair competitive equality of 
opportunity) itself governed by a strict interpretation of the proper 
relationship between ncr-transferable resources (and the persons 
who command them) z-d transferable resources, and how they 
should be allocated bet-v-en those persons to ensure a fair distribution 
of ‘social offices’ betwe21 individuals. 

Let us assume tha: iz would be possible to organise social 
institutions in such a way as to enable purely internal and 
spontaneous human accion, arising without anything to hinder 
individual initiative, to ecquire for its agent that social office which 
would enable that indivdual so to realize himself by skilful and 
devoted performance of sozial duties that there was, in a Durkheim- 
ian sense, a harmony bz» een individual nature and social function. 
It is a gargantuan assuzmotion. It flies in the face of much of the 
empirical evidence abcut the distribution of opportunities in 
complex societies. No matter. We are seeking social justice. Is this 
social justice? 


VI THE PRINCIPLE OF PRO-Z-RTIONALITY AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
RESOURCES 


If human talents are w%-2y a collective asset, and if the individual 
who happens, by grarvitous genetic endowment, to bear those 
talents in his person, thereby commands no right over them 
whatsoever, and may ‘ex timately seek of society no peculiar or 
particular treatment of Fs person in relation to those talents, then 
this state of affairs, whe:Fe- probable or improbable, has no claim to 
our ethical consideratior on the grounds of social justice. But if 
individual human talerts cannot be so strictly defined, then this 
form of allocation of ind-v.duals to social positions may have some 
claim in justice. That 2z.m would not necessarily be morally or 
socially binding. But it vzuld be a coherent demand. 

Fair equality of opportunity presupposes free, purposive, moral 
agents, willing to, and capable of, devising a fulfilling life-plan. It 
assumes that so many d.f z-ent life-plans will necessarily constitute a 
vast array of preference &ructures. More importantly, the very idea 
of fair equality of opportazmity acknowledges that individual human 
beings possess different 3-antities and qualities of talents, skills and 
aptitudes, attributes of their persons which are not simply resources 
at their disposal, but ezcential constitutive aspects of their indi- 
viduality and personalitz. l'urthermore, it presumes that there is, or 
will be, an intimate relatro ship between the structure of individual 
preferences and the na-ure of individual aptitudes.” It is the 
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intimacy of that relationship which induces individuals to seek self- 
realization through a skilful and devoted performance of self-defined, 
or at least self-designated, social duties; and it is for this reason that, 
whilst individuals with different talents 'do not, thereby, deserve 
different economic and social rewards, they may deserve different 
opportunities to exercise those talents. The idea underlying this right 
is the principle of proportionality, i.e., that individuals are equally 
deserving of opportunities in proportion to their talents.*° Both the 
significance, and the proper limitations, of this principle, must be 
stressed. It is significant because it acknowledges, at the level of 
ethical principle, the indubitable fact of anthropological inequality in 
certain respects, whilst posing no conceptual threat to the over-riding 
principle of equality of respect and equal treatment, including 
treatment as an equal, up to, but not including, those circumstances 
in which the idea of treatment as an equal is intuitively absurd and 
morally indefensible. (e.g., the claim that a blind man has a right to 
treatment as an equal in consideration for the allocation of persons 
to the social position of, say, a school-bus driver is not simply 
intuitively absurd, but also morally indefensible.) 

The principle need not be binding in every circumstance. But if it 
is acknowledged at all, ie. if it is conceded that the fact of the 
unequal distribution of natural aptitudes will arouse in individual 
persons different legitimate desires for the fulfilment of those 
differential aptitudes in different social positions, then certain 
difficulties arise for the principle of moral equality. An opportunity, 
like a talent, is not merely a resource. It is both possible and 
desirable to make an analytical distinction between an ‘opportunity 
good’ allocated as a responsibility i.e. passed over to the charge of an 
individual person; and also an ‘opportunity good’ allocated as a 
personal reward, or individual compensation, which is not a charge 
at all, but some form of personal property. A social position, 
conceived as a social office, necessarily implies both, analytically 
distinct, interpretations of the idea of an ‘opportunity good’. It is at 
least conceivable that, under conditions of fair equality of opportunity 
and a proportionality principle, economic rewards, defined very 
narrowly, could be equally distributed between persons. But it 
cannot be maintained that resources will have been equally 
distributed between persons, unless itis maintained that opportunities 
are not resources. This is a barely credible claim. In other words, if 
moral equality is to insist upon an equality in the distribution of 
non-transferable and transferable resources between persons, on the 
grounds that only this concrete form of equal distribution would 
constitute a realization of moral equality, then moral equality must 
repudiate the proportionality principle, and the idea of fair equality 
of opportunity and the idea of the openness of positions in the name 
of moral equality, i.e. the right of all persons to treatment as equals. 
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It was this order of m»-al difficulty that Durkheim had in mind 
when he argued that the “two egalitarian conceptions'*! which he 
acknowledged as ‘equal op¢ortunity’ and ‘equal treatment? are at some 
level, mutually incompet ze. The modern egalitarian impulse has 
simply rejected the first -c2a from consideration as a legitimate form 
of egalitarianism.*?? But :t >xerts a plausible moral claim and it does 
deserve our attention. Drrkheim appreciated this. That is why he 
did not believe that ‘it € necessary to choose between them ... 
[and] ... sacrifice one tz the other. Each of them has a place in 
moral reality.'* Those cor voluted words do, after all, have meaning. 


VII TWO TRADITIONS OF SCOIAL JUSTICE AND THE SOCIAL LIMITS TO 
SOCIAL JUSTICE: THE NEED E23 COMPROMISE 


Further consideration sugzests just what the full — sociological as 
well as moral — range cf -aat meaning might be. When Durkheim 
considered the possibility æf the realization of the ‘acme of justice’ in 
society he became pessixtstic. ‘We have not yet reached the day 
when man can love all Hs fellow-creatures as brothers, whatever 
their faculties, their intel: or their moral values’ he concluded.** 
More importantly, perhade nor had ‘man reached the stage when he 
has shed his egotism so successfully that it is no longer necessary to 
put a tentative price on merit ... with the purpose of stimulating 
it... This is what make a complete levelling to equal values 
impossible today’.*° 

The lament contains en important element of truth. Human 
talents are revealed by i2=tvidual human beings. So too, perhaps, 
are natural, external resomrces. But the parallel does not hold, at 
least not fully. Human take-is are truly revealed in continuous skilful 
actions by purposive human beings. Continuity of action, and 
willingness of purpose, are crucial to a revelation of the true nature 
and extent of a human alent, to a degree that is not true of 
transferable, external, ncn-human resources. That irreducible dis- 
crepancy confronts even ta- most thorough-going egalitarians with a 
practical or administrative problem which they recognize, albeit 
reluctantly: the incentive ad/or revelation problem. Common-sense 
intuition and sociological =kausibility suggest that justice must be 
compromised by the fact lat individuals necessarily command a 
‘revelation price’ for thei- differential individual talents, and that, 
subsequently, inequality = condition between a large number of 
persons in a technically sophisticated economy will be very 
considerable. 

So much for pragmztes. But if individuals deserve equal 
opportunities in proportioa zo their talents, pragmatics might not be 
enough. Too often the reve ation problem’ is couched solely in terms 
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of human selfishness and individual cunning. The central planner, 
pursuing a policy of equality informed by coherent moral principles, 
is thwarted by the soulless individual, removing his rare skills from 
the egalitarian polity and into the illegitimate economy or simply 
into private enjoyment. We cannot really believe this scenario. Too 
much of our collective welfare derives from our partial enjoyment of 
the fruits of others’ skills and talents, freely and purposively 
employed in social co-operation. This leads us to a more difficult, 
and controversial, moral consideration. The conditions under which 
human talents are :n fact variously identified, nurtured and revealed 
in the world can be understood wholly amorally. Talent-pool ‘x,’ 
bracketed with parental/educational pool ‘y,’ and economic incentive 
structure ‘z,’ will produce talent revelation and (by extension) total 
welfare function A,; whereas x2 plus ys and zz will produce Ag... 
etc., etc., and we can simply choose which ever outcome we would, 
individually and collectively, prefer. But somewhere along this line 
of reasoning the idea of individual self-realization and the higher 
forms of human good have been lost. It is at this juncture that the 
categories of egalitarian and inegalitarian political doctrines seem to 
lose much of their intuitive plausibility. The theory of the realization 
of persons in skilful and devoted social duty suggests that social 
institutions should be so organised as to maximize the possibility of 
externally revealed and internally directed human talent fulfilling 
itself in social office. The theory of proportionality suggests that the 
number of opportunities open to individuals to fulfil those talents 
should be maximized wherever possible. Both theories suggest, at 
least a priori, that the identification, revelation and utilisation of 
more human talents in society is better than less. Such a conclusion 
would, of course, be naive. It is certainly incomplete. Human talents 
can be stretched by the creation and administration of extermination 
camps. But once the necessary, and proper, qualifications have been 
made, it expresses an important truth and it identifies perhaps the 
most significant of all the ‘veils of ignorance’ under which human 
societies actually operate: our ignorance, individual and collective, of 
the aptitudes, abilities and skills of our fellow citizens. It is that 
uncertainty, or lack of knowledge, which induces wise men to 
arrange social institutions so as to encourage each person to reveal 
their individual talents, or at least their socially useful talents, for the 
maximization of social welfare. In virtually every known human 
society those institutions have included the idea and practice of 
incentives, whether of economic reward, or social kudos, or simply 
self-respect. The form of social allocation implied by credible 
structures of social incentives almost certainly entails that indi- 
viduals may reap the results of things or attributes that they do not 
deserve. There is nothing strange about this. A criminal justice 
system will impose punishments and rewards upon persons for 
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actions which may be the result of attributes of personality that the 
responsible individual neitter deserved, nor wished. But we still hold 
individuals responsible fcr these actions. We do so, not simply to 
defend the bases of the sxcial order that we actually live in, but also 
to influence the subsequent behaviour of as many individuals as 
possible by rational incentive in order to establish a better social 
order. Punishment for wrong-doing, or the threat of punishment, is 
not merely a reaffirmatioz of the social order. It is also a structure of 
incentives to individuals which envisages the possibility of a better 
social order. Its philescphical basis is often weak. Its empirical 
corroboration is very uncertain. But we can be certain of one thing 
at least: we do not kron enough about our fellow creatures (and 
never, realistically, wilt krow enough about our fellow creatures) to 
abandon all those arti£cizl incentives and disincentives which might 
affect their behaviour. Incentives for talent to reveal and realize itself 
in its various forms for -h>collective good represent an acknowledge- 
ment of the same kinds of self-conscious ignorance and self-conscious 
optimism. But what dc contemporary philosophical theories of 
distributive justice have to say about our knowledge either of what 
human talents are, or o£? kow we might come to know or enjoy them? 
Very little. They are o»szssed with one issue, and one issue alone: 
the right to ownership o7 non-transferable resources and how this 
right (if right it is) doses or does not, influence another projected 
right, the right to owne-saip of transferable resources. At the risk of 
over-simplification, it i: possible to identify four different contem- 
porary answers to this question: 


(1) There is no cogent moral distinction between 'internal' and 
‘external’ resources as <bjects of legitimate ownership. Both are 
collective assets which should be distributed between persons 
according to a principle bf equality on the grounds of justice. This 
is the thorough-going egal-mrian position.*’ 


(2) There is a coherent moral distinction between ‘internal’ and 
‘external’ resources. ‘Lhe first are ‘of the person’, and each person 
has a right to dispose as he thinks fit of his own person and 
powers, and therefore has a right to property in the fruits of those 
powers. However, he has no other right of private property. He has 
no right to dispose of things, or the fruits of things, external to 
himself. Those things should be distributed between persons 
according to a princip e cf equality on the grounds of justice. This 
is the partial egalitarian position. 


(3) The reasoning in 2r-position (2) about the rights of a person 
over his own powers i: coherent. However, the second part of the 
proposition about the r-ghts of individual persons over external 
things does not necessar.-& hold. It may be true for some external 
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things for some reasons, but it is not necessarily true for all. There 
may be grounds, quite independent (and necessarily so), of the 
right to dispose of the self, which would | constitute legitimate 
reasons for an unequal distribution of ‘external’ things between 
persons on the iun of justice. This is the qualified inegalitarian 
position.*? 


(4) Proposition (2) is incoherent and proposition (3) simply 
evades the central political issue. There is no cogent distinction 
between ‘internal’ and ‘external’ resources. Both are, potentially, 
forms of property. There are no morally defensible grounds to 
prescribe an egalitarian distribution of either form of resource in 
the name of justice. Individuals are entitled to what they have 
been given, acquired or even taken, provided they have done so 
legitimately (i.e. within the law). This is the unrestricted inegalitarian 
position. x 


This debate, and its protagonists, have aded much standing in 
the contemporary world of political philosophy. But let us consider 
the ethical properties of these philosophical or doctrinal positions in 
relation to Durkheim's subtle analysis of the nature of differential 
human talents. What do those, modern, theories actually tell us? 

The thorough-going egalitarian position is animated by one, and 
only one, sense of moral outrage: how could it be fair for one person 
to possess more resources for his fulfilment as a human being than 
another? The partial egalitarian position imbibes much of this spirit, 
but is attracted by the intuitively plausible idea that a person must 
surely have the right to dispose of his own self, if nothing else. The 
inegalitarians, qualified or unrestricted, dismiss the first impulse as 
gush, and the second as simply incoherent. They are infused by their 
sense of outrage that individual human beings must be condemned 
to literal, or virtual, slavery under the aegis of one fraudulent idea 
that cannot be realized, and would not be morally worthwhile even if 
it could. Somewhere in this welter of mutual recrimination possibly 
the most salient, and certainly the most salutory, truth about 
differential human talents is being lost: that no form of resource is 
more precious to human welfare, and that no form of resource is more 
susceptible to human ignorance, neglect or malice. Experience, and 
not philosophy, tells us that even the most sophisticated system of 
informational gathering, the modern bureaucratic state, has a much 
greater knowledge of the transferable, than of the non-transferable, 
resources potentially at its command. Intuition will tell us that even 
the most sophisticated person has, or will have, an attenuated 
understanding of the full nature and extent of certain of those talents 
at his disposal unless social institutions are so organised as to 
maximize the possibility of their revelation. Most skills are qualities. 
They are inherently relational. They are 'revealed' by comparison 
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with other forms of the same. The best institutional form in which to 
reveal that comparison is invariably, some form of competition.?! 
That, by definition, entzils some form of inequality of allocation 
between persons. “To cach according to his works’ cannot be entirely 
avoided in any society tkat would not condemn itself to widespread 
mutual ignorance and a »oor level of overall welfare. 

There is another po n:. The principle of proportionality, however 
crudely, acknowledges te full separateness of persons. It acknow- 
ledges, for a fact, the r differences, and, it seeks means to express 
those differences though social institutions (i.e. differential social 
opportunities) which reccgnize human individuality and differential 
preference (and the relationship between those two) without 
affronting a sense of socizl justice. This is, perhaps, what Durkheim 
meant when he argued that to each according to his works and to 
each according to his eqaal moral worth need not be sacrificed for 
each other in anything more than the purely formal sense that any 
compromise of principles entails. Each of them does have a place in 
moral reality. 

It is widely recoguizsed that ‘human talents’ are not simply 
resources at the disposa. of those wao happened to be blessed with 
them. They are indub.tzbly aspects of the person in whom they are 
located. They may wel constitute an essential element of that 
person's individual idertity. The world may indeed be a different 
place to the gifted pair.ter than it is to me, a person who cannot even 
draw. To deprive that person of a right to paint may be to deprive 
him of something more than a pleasant hobby. It might be to 
deprive him of a vital aspect of what it is to be him. But this 
observation, in turn, poirts to a very obvious problem for those who 
would defend propositiozs (2) and (3). The right to make free or full 
use of one’s own faculties is not quite the same thing as the right to 
own them; to have, that 5, inviolable private property in them. It is 
quite legitimate to draw a distinction between a naturally gifted 
painter's right to pairt and a much more dubious or controvertible 
right to property in tke proceeds of the sale of those paintings. The 
first does not entail tke second. If this distinction was followed 
through carefully it right suggest the basis for a fifth proposition: 


(5) That whatever -ghts individuals possess over ‘external’ 
things, they do not command a right to own and dispose of their 
person and its fruits e». n though those internal resources which they 
bear are indubitably, crucial aspects of their personality and 
identity; however they may deserve different opportunities to 
nurture and exercis2 those talents, because individuals are equally 
deserving of opportumities to discover, express and realize the 
talents that they possess in propo-tion to the extent of the talents 
they do, in fact, possess. 
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Since opportunities, or opportunity-goods, constitute resources at 
the disposal of individuals this will inevitably lead to an unequal, 
but justifiable, inequality of resource allocation between persons. 
Finally, as Durkheim observed, a sixth proposition must simply be 
assumed in the ‘state of society’: 


(6) Incentives and revelation problems will, inevitably, though 
strictly speaking injustly, determine that the inequality of 
allocation of resources between persons, in a plausible society, will 
be greater than justice demands. 


These two propositions have attracted some contemporary 
interest, albeit very tentatively. Durkheim was their first coherent 
defender. If they are true, or even defensible, he deserved his due. It 
may be that the pluralistic conception of social justice found its first 
cogent form, ironically enough, within the writings of the greatest 


protagonist for the science of society. 
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‘Race’ and class cr ‘race’, class, gender and 
community?: a cr--ical appraisal of the 
radicalised fract.cn of the working-class thesis* 


ABSTRACT 


This paper recognizes tne contribution made by Robert Miles to 
marxist scholarship on race’ and class in Britain but it suggests 
that his central thesis :s flawed in that a consideration of gender 
and community should be as cen:ral to the analysis as that of 
social class. 


TOWARDS A MARXIST THEORY OF RACISM 


Robert Miles, in my op.n.en, has provided the best marxist analysis 
of ‘race’ in Britain today. However, his central thesis — that Black 
people represent a racizlis2d fraction of the working-class — has to 
date not to my knowlecge been subject to critical appraisal. In this 
paper I will therefore attempt such an appraisal. 

Although in Marx's time there were Black people living in Britain, 
it was not until after the Second World War that Black workers 
entered Britain in substartial numbers. Moreover, as I have argued 
elsewhere, Marx noted that whereas the state went ‘naked’ in the 
colonies, at home it tended to assume ‘respectable forms'.? For these 
reasons, it is understandable why ra-ism directed at Black people 
did not figure prominertlv in Marx's writings.? However, given the 
theoretical structure of clessical marxism, it is perhaps unlikely that 
he would have centralisec ‘race’ even if there had been substantial 
numbers of Black workers in Britain when Marx was writing. 

How then might an app-oach based on marxism proceed? Rather 
than beginning with a search for empirical evidence of discrimina- 
tion or the expression of racism or analysing ‘the problems’ of Black 
people, a marxist apprcach begins with an analysis of the material 
processes themselves, th» complex relationship between the state and 
capital and between capita. and labour and the way in which racism 
is ideologically constructed. 
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THE RACIALISED FRACTION OF THE WORKING-CLASS THESIS 


Following Miles (p. 167) I would argue that migrants from the 
Caribbean and Indian sub-continent did not enter a neutral political 
and ideological context when they came to Britain. On the one 
hand, they entered a politico-legal context which defined them as 
British citizens while, on the other, they entered an ideological 
context shaped in part by the need to justify and rationalise the 
colonial exploitation of the previous three centuries. Racist imagery, 
Miles suggests, was available as part of British national culture, able 
to be reproduced to categorise these migrants whose labour power 
was so much needed. However, with the exception of the various 
fascist groups, much of the reaction was not expressed in terms of 
the racist ideology of the amateur scientists of the nineteenth 
century, but rather racist images were expressed in a piecemeal and 
often inconsistent form. Rejecting what he calls the Unitary working- 
class thesis (which suggests that racial discrimination only serves to 
increase the impact of disadvantages common to all members of the 
working class and is based on the writing of Westergaard and 
Resler) the Underclass thesis (which suggests that Black people 
constitute a class beneath the working-class by virtue of their inferior 
circumstances and life chances, based on Rex and Tomlinson’s 
work) and the Divided working class thesis (which claims that the 
working-class is divided into two distinct strata; Black and White 
based on Castles and Kosack and Robert Moore), Miles argues that 
Black people should be considered a racialised fraction of the 
working class. He gives three reasons for this. First of all, since the 
demand was for wage labour, Black workers entered production in a 
proletarian class position. Secondly, the demand for labour was not 
spread equally across all sections of the economy but rather was 
limited to certain sectors of. production and distribution, mainly 
semi- and unskiled work with low wages and poor working 
conditions. Thirdly, the migrant labour was recruited from colonial 
and ex-colonial social formations. There are two dimensions to this. 
First, the presence of ‘colonial subjects’ in Britain could be grasped 
by sections of all classes as witness to the decline of British 
capitalism as an imperial power. Secondly, the aforementioned 
negative imagery was readily available for reinterpretation if the 
stimulus existed. Hence, as I would interpret it, there was the 
potentially explosive mixture of living in a declining social 
formation, having readily ávailable evidence of that decline and a 
ready-made presence of people, who, because of their phenotypical 
difference, were potentially the recipients of discriminatory practice. 
As a result of these three characteristics of immigrant workers 
together with the political initiative, through immigration legislation, 
to change the legal status of migrants from one of Commonwealth 
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and British citizen to a zaest-worker on the European model, Black 
workers occupied a strmcturally distinct position in the economic, 
political and ideological r-lations of Briash capitalism but within the 
boundaries of the work class: they were, according to Miles, a 
racialised fraction of thet class. 

The specific position ef Black people is signalled by the notion of 
‘race relations’. It is wo-cthwhile quoting Miles at length at this 
point. 


The notion of ‘race rekazions! is a phenomenal social construction, 
a way not so muck cf interpreting social relations, but of 
constructing social relaacns in a particular ideological form. The 
reproduction of the action ensures that social significance 
continues to be attrituced to pheno-ypical variation such as to 
have an ongoing deterrinate effect on political and economic 
relations both within and between classes. That the persons so 
labelled were and are rxgrants, locked into the demands of the 
capitalist mode of procvx-ion, is therefore obscured by their being 
constructed as distinct ‘races’ by the majority of the British 
population at all levels 5f the class structure. 

This ideological process of racialisation is not to be understood 
as an illusory process. As a social process, it is real not only in the 
sense that the label o “rce’ is constructed and applied in the 
social world but also im the sense thar. its application has its own 
determinate effects. Thcse effects car decisively shape the form 
and direction of class szruzgles. The process of class fractionalism 
is paralleled by the pe=cuction and reproduction of particular 
political interests whidr are expressed in a specific ideological 
form. The imposition © racist immigration controls stimulates 
resistance from those effected by them. Discrimination in 
employment, racist police practice and political attacks inspired 
by fascist political partie: all similarly and necessarily bring about 
a distinct political conszDusness and political practice from those 
subject to these proceszes. For Caribbean, Indian and Pakistani 
migrants, this constitct-s the substance and reinforcement of 
fractionalisation within tae British working class. (p. 169) 


Although immigrants we-e not allocated inferior positions in the 
labour market initially as a result of racial discrimination (rather 
they were the only sour- of labour available) it soon became 
obvious that racial disarmination by employers served as a 
constraint when those immigrants sought promotion in sectors where 
there was no shortage. Thus racialisaticn served to reinforce and 
maintain the economic stra-irication of wage labour. Moreover, the 
fact of this concentration cf Elack workers in more menial sectors of 
the economy has its own iceo.ogical effect in that it appears (i.e. can 
be interpreted) to demonstrate the ‘suitability’ of racialised labour 
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for only low skilled low paid manual jobs. As Miles puts it 


Thereby, phenotypical appearance can be equated with a 
disadvantaged position in production relations: the negative 
connotations of ‘blackness’ come to overlap with and reinforce the 
negative connotations of much semi- and unskilled manual work 
and so adds another level of meaning to the already existing 
fractionalisation of wage labour. (p. 172) 


Moreover, material decline in the inner cities, in terms of housing, 
inadequate provision of social and other services and other measures 
of deprivation, constitutes an important underlying dynamic to the 
articulation of racism in the working class: the Blacks cause decline. 
Hence racialisation is anchored in material relations. Consequent material 
disadvantage of Black people, appears as a disadvantage caused by 
‘race’. Yet in reality the disadvantage and the ideological form in 
which it appears is 4 social construction, not a biological 
determinant, materially grounded. 

The role of British capital in this process of racialisation is, argues 
Miles, contradictory since, as he rightly claims, British capital is not 
a homogeneous entity — but rather a collection of different economic 
and political interests: capital is fractionalised in the same manner as 
labour. To quote Miles, at length again 


Thus, one can anticipate (in the absence of clear evidence) that 
those employers facing an acute labour shortage in the early 1960s 
could have been less than happy about the possibility of controls 
over immigration, whereas others may have been simply disinter- 
ested because they could not identify any implications for 
themselves. Castells concedes this same general point when he 
argues for a distinction between, on the one hand, big capital and, 
on the other, medium and small capital when considering the 
economic significance of migrant labour. 

Second, as I have consistently argued in different ways . . . there 
is no inevitable logic which supports the claim that racism is 
functional to capital. One can accept that neither the British state 
nor British capital have made any major, sustained effort to 
reduce the articulation of racism and the practice of discrimina- 
tion. Moreover, one can also accept that the British state has 
probably devoted more effort and resources to implementing racist 
immigration controls than it has to ensuring ‘racial equality’. 
Indeed, we can go so far as to claim that the state has played an 
important role in legitimating racism in Britain by virtue of its 
implementation of racist immigration control. But none of these 
empirical claims necessarily add up to the conclusion that British 
capital and the state have consciously pursued a policy of actively 
encouraging the articulation of racism in order either to better 
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exploit black labour eri/or to divide politically the working class. 
If that is so, then the proponents of such a thesis should produce 
the empirical evidence The extant evidence is, however, consis- 
tent with the claim tkat these latter consequences are the product 
of a complex of prcczsses operating within the constraints of 
British capitalism. (p —74) 


I disagree with this argument. While I would certainly agree that 
racism is not necessaril7 a ways functional to capital, it is certainly 
the case as I have arg-ed elsewhere that the British state is 
institutionally racist and thes actively articulate racism.? 

Finally he makes the mich debated point that we cannot assume 
that the British state .-rves as an automatic vehicle for the 
expression and implemercztion of demands of the different fractions 
of capital. 


THE REPRODUCTION OF A 2.+GIALISED CLASS FRACTION 


Miles next turns his atter zon to the so-called ‘second generation’. I 
have a number of minor crticisms of this part of the thesis as well as 
a major one and will therefore criticize this before turning to an 
overall appraisal/critique -f Miles’ project as a whole. 

Consistent with his ger=ral thesis, Miles begins by suggesting that 
the focus should not be yang Black people's ‘race’ but the position 
they occupy in economic, -olitical and ideological relations. He then 
makes the obvious poin that many young Black people are not 
migrants but British sukjexs born in Britain. 

Turning to unemploy-reat he suggests that, owing to the general 
structural shift from ful. snployment, the political refusal of young 
Black people tc do ‘Shit "7ork' and the inability, because of racism, 
for them to get higher lev=l jobs even when they are just as qualified 
as Whites, there are su».tantial numbers of young Blacks without 
work. As a result, he staces, they are formally outside the working 
class. I believe that th.s has fundamental implications for Miles' 
thesis and I will return t- it. 

Miles goes on to argue that since young Blacks have different 
politico-legal status — as 3zitish citizens born in Britain — there is a 
belief in equality of treet-:ent and since they have no other homes 
the response to racism is more hostile. I have reservations about this 
argument in the light cf the well documented history of a 
continuation of struggle cating from colonial times by Black women 
and men.? I would sugges: that intensified resistance in the Black 
community has more to do with the massive build-up of police 
resources which amounts © the militarisation of the British police. 
Secondly, as I will argu- later, Miles fails to recognise a major 
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increase in significance of the site of the community. 

Miles states that young Black people are more united than their 
parents, and then, quoting a naive znd racist passage from Cashmore's 
Rastaman’ which argues that ‘Asians’ have a more developed culture 
than ‘Afro-Caribbeans’ and that Afro-Caribbeans may be jealous of 
Asians! commercial success, suggests that unity is not inevitable. 
Miles is obviously impressed with Cashmore's denial of the existence 
of centuries of African and West Indian cultural heritage since, a 
little later, he refers to.the coherent positive cultures of peoples from 
the Indian Sub-continent as compared to the ‘comparatively 
disadvantaged' Caribbeans. He goes on to argue that schooling is a 
powerful reinforcer of the reproduction of the racialised fraction of 
the working class. Here, notwithstanding my overall critique, I 
would agree with him and have ccnsistently argued this before.? He 
concludes with the suggestion that ‘second generation’ arguments 
concentrate too much on age at th= expense of class and here, again 
notwithstanding my overall critique, I would also agree with him. 

The penultimate section of the book deals with the existence of a 
black petite-bourgeoisie and Miles rejects the racist assumption that 
‘Asian Culture’ fosters commercial enterprise, suggesting the need 
for the development of a political economy of the catering trade, for 
example, rather than ethnicity arguments to explain the existence of 
a black petite-bourgeoisie (although he is guilty of ‘ethnicity 
arguments’ with his reference to ‘comparatively disadvantaged’ 
Caribbeans). Rafiq has argued recently that Asian businesses 
are gathered in those areas of the economy where it is hard 
to make money — small retailing and textiles. Average Asian 
businesses are ‘small to very small’ and the ‘impression of Asian 
entrepreneurship is due largely to the conspicuousness of their 
businesses’.? Moreover, more than 85 per cent of Asians are 
employees rather than employers.'? 

The book concludes with the insistence that ‘race’ is an ideological 
construct and as such, struggles ar not race struggles, and that this 
construct occurs within the cantext of class boundaries: all 
ideological and political struggles articulate with class relations 
(pp. 186-7). Divisions within the working class, he states, are not 
absolute or universal and stresses the role of Trade Unions and 
Labour Governments in racialising Migrant Labour. 

Miles’ last point is to men-ion his failure to locate the 
development and significance of ffactionalisation in the context of 
sex,! level of skill, manual/non-manual labour, religious belief, 
country of birth, all of which can support thé formation of class 
fractions as a consequence of their being actively constituted as 
objects of economic, political and ideological significance’ (p. 187). 
These remain, he says, ‘to be analysed in relation to the process of 
racialisation in order to identify how and why each might overlap or 
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coexist with others’. Ir saying this, Miles is marginalising gender 
which I would sugges- ould have been central to his thesis, and I 
would now like to tura z a brief critique centred on his absence of 
this consideration. 


THE THESIS AND ITS MAEGINALIZATION OF GENDER 


As Miles rightly says, in_ustifying his ‘racialised fraction thesis’, the 
post-war demand was f wage labour, which was limited to certain 
sections of the economy. and the recruitment was from colonial and: 
ex-colonial social form=tions (hence the attendant negative racist 
imagery). He fails to =cint out that Black women entering wage 
labour entered even -xe limited sections of the economy, what 
Bryan et al. have descr 3ed as 


little more than ims-tutionalised housework, as night and day 
cleaners, canteen workrs, laundry workers and chambermaids, an 
extension of the work we had done under colonialism the 
alternative being s~ea:shop work.!? 


In arguing that immiz-ants were not allocated inferior positions in 
the labour market inct aly as a result of racial discrimination, he 
misses the point that in conjunction with sexism Black women were so 
allocated. Furthermore =n stressing how ‘negative connotations of 
“blackness” came tc rverlap with and reinforce the negative 
connotations of much s=mi and unskilled manual labour’, he fails to 
recognise the negativ» racist and sexist imagery which is used to 
overlap with and reirfece the negative connotations of semi- and 
unskilled manual labcur associated with Black women. The NHS is a 
case in point where sion imagery works to justify Black women’s 
lowly position. As Bryan et al. put it, commenting on Black women's 
recruitment at SEN ra:ter than SRN status and as auxiliaries 


For many Black wom=n who joined the NHS with the intention of 
becoming nurses, tkis was to remain an elusive goal. Relegated to 
the hospitals, kitcher.s and laundries or trudging the wards as tea 
ladies, cleaners and orderlies, we were to have first hand 
experience of the dzmring assumptions which define our role here. 
The patients saw i as fitting that we should be doing Britain's 
dirty work and often treated us with contempt.!? 


Black women were also Zifferentiated from Black men by what Hazel 
Carby refers to as idecbgies of Black female sexuality,!* whereby 
stereotypical construct: were attached to ‘West Indian Mother’ — 
matriarchal — and tc -32 ‘Asian Woman’, — meek, submissive and 
tradition-bound. Morecer Black families became constructed as 
pathological in comm-cn sense thinking. Afro-Caribbeán women for 
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example; forced into wage labour, were not provided with child-care 
facilities. Hence they were forced to turn to childminders, themselves 
undervalued and underqualified and/or to night and shift work.'> As 
Carby puts it, “Black women were seen to fail as mothers precisely 
because of their position as workers'.!6 Another alternative was, and 
still is, homeworking.!” 
Black women have also suffered as Black women as a result of racist 
immigration legislation. As Parmar points out, Asian women are 
' exposed to British racism even before they arrive in Britain in the 
. form of long and rigorous interviews in the embassies of the Indian 
Sub-continent. Women are also asked very intimate questions ‘about 
themselves in order to ‘prove’ marital status.'* In the late 1970s 
sexual examinations were commonplace at London’s Heathrow 
airport in order to ‘determine’ virginity and to test for venereal 
disease. As Parmar points out, examinations to prove whether a 
woman is a virgin cah only be seen as acts of violence and 
intimidation against Black women by the British state, since the 
testing is based on the ‘racist and sexist assumption that Asian 
women are always virgins before they get married. Moreover ‘one 
cannot prove virginity by poking a finger up a vagina — not every 
woman has a hymen'.? As far as venereal disease is concerned, a 
former General Secretary of the Joint Council for the Welfare of 
Immigrants stressed that ‘it was a fairly frequent occurrence that . 
young girls, straight from their grandmothers’ houses, would be 
taken to Holloway Prison, their pubic hair shaved off, and examined 
for VD% Asian women are viewed at one and the same as 
submissive, meek and tradition-bound (virgins before marriage) and 
promiscuous from an early age (potential carriers of VD). Contra 
Miles, thereforé, I would argue that Black migrants to Britain 
constitute a racialised class fraction of the working class differentiated by 
gender. 


BLACK BRITISH BORN. THE THESIS AND THE MARGINALIZATION OF 
COMMUNITY ` 


I would now like to turn to a consideration of Black people born in 
Britain. While the above analysis holds good for the potential position 
of young Black people, the fact, admitted by Miles, that many are form- 
ally outside the working class, heralds the need fora further modification 
of Miles’ thesis. Describing young Blacks as a ‘racialised fraction of 
the working class’ is not appropriate for those who have never sold 
their labour power, those whose surplus value has never been 
appropriated at the site of production. Attempting to rescue his thesis, 
Miles points out that some young Black people do work and implies 
that the racism and discrimination in the community are not all 
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determinant factors. Thks is not good enough and I would like to 
argue for a more cent-zl place for ‘community’ in the thesis as it 
applies to British born Black people. 

As I have argued els-vhere, following Gintis and Bowles,” one 
way of avoiding the base'superstruccure/relative autonomy contro- 
versy is to conceive of scceties as composed of a number of sites of 
social practice. I have zl-eady posited the household as a second site 
of the labour process. It seems to me that as far as young Black people 
are concerned, the primaryssite of struggle is ‘the street’ rather than ‘the 
factory’. This is not to :ay, of course, that the traditional struggle 
between capitalist and v-crker never occurs on the street. However 
that struggle usually either has its source at the site of production or 
is at least related to what site and is mediated by the state's 
representative (police >> army) at the site of the street. What 
is significant about curr=rt confrontations is that they represent a 
direct conflict betweer young Black people and (the represent- 
atives of) the capitalist s-e unmediated by the capitalist class per se; it 
is not a classic confrortadon between capital and labour. It is, I 
would argue, the commumity rather than the labour process which 
sets the parameter of tte struggle. The community serves as both a 
site of struggle and a certe of organization. The representatives of 
Black people are not shop-stewards and trade-unionists, but 
community leaders anc activists. Solidarity is not with other 
members of the union or »ther unions but with other members of the 
community and other <ommunities, local, national and inter- 
national. This is not to 3r forward an ‘anti-class’ argument. Nor is 
it to divorce community fom class. In fact ‘community’ could be 
seen as part of a wider Cefinition of social class. As Christine Delphy 
and Diana Leonard put t 


class is used in two seases: narrowly, to describe the collectivity of 
individuals who hold 5esitions which define the class; and broadly 
to describe a whole «zial milieu around and including these 
individuals but extending beyond them.?? 


I am suggesting that d ferent sites have different centrality at 
different historical corjamctures and in different geographical 
locations. At this momert cf ‘the technological revolution’, harnessed 
by capitalism and causirg increasing unemployment, exacerbated 
by the economic policies o? the New Right, the unemployed Black 
people of the inner city right more satisfactorily be thought of as 
members of a racialised crimunity fraction of the wider working class 
community. 

Like their foremothers young Black women in wage labour tend to 
do different work from Elack men.? In community struggle too, 
their role appears to be different though just as crucial. When 
writing about Black strvgz e against the police for example, Selma 
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the inner city conflicts of the 1980s 


there is rarely a mention of the women — mothers and sisters, 
wives and lovers, who go back and forth to courts and prisons, 
who organise defence committees and attend their meetings, some 
on winter nights, after long days cleaning hospitals, or who deliver 
to prison cells, along with home cooking and cigarettes (and at 
times unwelcome words of advice), the laundered shirts, so that 
the accused, son, brother, husband or lover can appear before his 
prosecutors dressed in the community’s care and support.** 


Some Black women then, those in wage labour, are not only involved 
in community struggle but also face capital as a racialised fraction of 
the working class but also as Black women workers — a racialised 
fraction of the working class differentiated by gender. Those outside wage 
labour are engaged in a struggle whose parameters are the local, 
national and international Black community. For these reasons an 
understanding of racism and of current Black struggle must be 


grounded in gender and community as well as in class. 


NOTES 


* My thanks to Tom Hickey, Peter 
MacDonald, Swasti Mitter, David 
Muggleton, and Tony Woodiwiss for 
their comments on various drafts of this 
paper. Responsibility for inadequacies 
in the final version, of course, remains 
mine 

l. See, for example, R. Miles, 
‘Class, race and ethnicity: a critique of 
Cox’s theory’, Ethnic and Raaal Studies, 
vol. 3, no. 2, April 1980; R. Miles, 
Racism and Migrant Labour, London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1982 and R. 
Miles, ‘Recent Marxist theories of 
nationalism and the issue of racism’, The 
Bnüsh Journal of  Socwology, vol 
XXXVIII no. 1, March 1987. 

The page references in this paper 
refer, unless otherwise stated, to Racism 
and Migrant Labour. 

The reason that ‘race’ is in inverted 
commas ‘is that, following Miles, I 
would argue that while the term 
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‘racism’ clearly has substance, ‘race’ as 
a concept is problematic. Miles argues 
against the notion that there exist 
distinct ‘races’ since: (a) the extent of 
genetic variation within any population 
is usual greater than the average 
difference between populations; (b) 
although the frequency of occurrence of 
different alleles (possible forms taken by 
genes) does vary from one ‘race’ to 
another, any particular genetic com- 
bination can be found in almost any 
‘race’ and (c) owing to inter-breeding 
and large-scale migrations, the distinc- 
tions between ‘races’ identified in terms 
of polymorphic (dominant gene) fre- 
quencies are often blurred (p.16). A 
good example of Miles' last point can be 
demonstrated in the Black population of 
the United States: M. Herskovits, The 
Myth of the Negro Past. Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1958. 

2. M. Cole, ‘Teaching and Learning 
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about Racism: A Critique of Multi- 
cultural Education in Brian, in S. 
Modgil et al., Multicultural Ecization: The 
Interminable Debate, Barccrbs, The 
Falmer Press, 1986 (a) p. 1-3. The 
reference to Marx is K. Merz (1853) 
‘The future results of British rule in 
India’, The New York Dcw Tribune, 
8 August, quoted in J. Stone ed.) Race, 
Ethmcity and Social Change, London, 
Wadsworth, 1977, pp. 5-9. 

3. Marx does write, however, of 
racism directed at the Irish 


In all the big industrial centres tr England 
there is profound antagon:sm:between 
the Irish proletariat and tae English 
proletariat. The average English 
worker hates the Irish werker as a' 
competitor who lowers weges and the 
standard of life. He feels razienal and 
religious antipathies for Hm. He 
regards him somewhat Lke the poor 
whites of the Southern S:ates regard 
their black slaves. This enzgonism 
among the proletarians o^ =rgland is 
artificially nourished and sapported 
by the bourgeoisie. It kncws that this 
scission is the true secret >t maintain- 
ing its power. 

(Karl Marx, confidential zen:munica- 
tion, quoted in C. H. Arcerson, The 
Political Economy of Swe Class, 
London, Prentice Hall, 1374 p. 65.) 


As we shall see, Miles mefects the 
conspiracy theory that the Scurgeoisie 
necessarily consistently and actively 
promotes racism. 

4. Marx was also blinc 1c gender. 
Although he showed awarzrezs of the 
importance of the househdc to the 
continuance of capitalism, h= seriously 
under-estimated its central t~. I would 
agree with Seccombe that it should be 
regarded as a second site cf tke labour 
process where labour power consumed 
in production is restored. where 
domestic (unpaid) labour dssappears 
(becomes insignificant, is not real work, 
is a ‘labour of love’) and where women 
in paid employment typely do a 
second day of labour. Mzrz further 
lacked awareness of the wa~ .n which 
men attempt to wield pover over 
women. While capitalist power over 
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mak workers is derived from the 
former’s ownership of the means of 
production and (male) capitalist power 
ovz- female workers 1s, in part, derived 
frema such ownership, power has a 
further and separate dimension, the 
pover of all men over women. As 
Dworkin explains, the power of men is a 
metaphysical assertion of self which 
ex-sts a priori and is indifferent to denial 
or challenge. ‘I want and I am entitled 
to Fave, therefore I am’. She goes on to 
idemtify aspects of male power which 
although in part maintained by the 
distribution of wealth cannot be totally 
exz.ained by a reduction to the econ- 
omx, namely physical strength, the 
cazacity to terrorize, the power of 
naning, the power of sex (originating in 
the penis). A Dworkin, Pornography: 
Ms. Possessing Women, London, The 
Wrmen’s Press, 1981, Ch. 1. 

(For a discussion of ‘the double day of 
La>our’ and the notion of the household 
as a second site of thé labour process, 
sez W. Seccombe, ‘Domestic labour and 
the working class houschold', in B. Fox, 
(ex), Hidden in the Household, London, 
Tas Women’s Press, 1980. 

En Marx's time, women were faced 
with massive civil subordination and 
feminists concentrated on obtaining 
bazic equality before the law. Therefore 
it is once again understandable why 
Mzrx did not show awareness that 
pacriarchy as a system of oppression 
needs to be opposed as strongly as 
capitalism as a form of exploitation. 
Nevertheless this represents a further 
tkeoretical lacuna in Marx's writing 
which marxism today must address 
itself to. 
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What are peopl2 doing when they grade 
women’s work? 


ABSTRACT 


A long history of greding studies in Britain and the USA has 
failed to reveal significent difficulties among respondents asked to 
rank or grade mer's occupations. In two small scale studies 
reported here, we found that when people are asked to grade 
women's work, a numnber of difficulties arise. The level of 
information given to -2spondents asked to grade men's occupa- 
tions is seen as irsiKicient when people are asked to grade 
women's work. Not surprisingly, grading the job title ‘housewife’ 
is seen as particularly problematic, as is distinguishing between 
full and part-time workers. 

As well as revealing zhe difficulties respondents have in grading 
women's work, we fe: that aspects of our study cast some doubt 
on the apparent ease w-th which subjects have graded men's work 
in the past. 


A number of critics have drawn attention to the difficulties which 
arise through the corvention of allocating a married woman to a 
social class on the basis of her husband's occupation.! On the other 
hand, problems may als arise in allocating a married woman to a 
social class on the basis of her own paid occupation, if she has one, 
since many women dc rct work at a level commensurate with their 
qualifications or abilities work part-time, or work in the home as 
housewives.? We have recently been working on a framework around 
which an a-ternative social scale could be constructed using 
routinely collected data, and have developed a scheme in which any 
woman can Le given a secial ‘class’ on the basis of her own full or 
part-time paid work or Fer work as a housewife in combination with 
her domestic responsidiaties defined in terms of care of elderly or 
young dependents.” a mumber of colleagues responding to this 
preliminary work sugges:ed that it would be both interesting and 
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instructive to explore what happens when this framework is used in 
a subjective grading exercise. 

A major drawback to such an exercise is the high cost. However, 
an opportunity arose to explore the subjective grading of our work 
positions in a preliminary way with two groups; firstly 28 students 
attending a workshop on women and social class in Plymouth, and 
secondly 14 colleagues in the Social Statistics Research Unit at City 
University. While these may seem distinctly unrepresentative 
samples, we were reassured in looking at the history of grading 
studies to find that our samples were by no means uniquely biased. 
While we would not want to claim that the statistical data we 
obtained are any more than indicative, we gained some good 
qualitative data through the exercise, throwing light on the 
difficulties experienced by respondents in grading occupations. 


GRADING STUDIES 


Prestige rankings have a long history in work on social classification. 
There were a number of early ranking studies in the USA, largely 
concerned with the status of teachers. The first study was that made 
by Counts* in 1925 in which the rankers were school children. 
Psychology students have been frequently used as rankers, and the 
first British study, reported in the British Journal of Sociology in 1950 
by John Hall and D. Caradog Jones? used two samples of rankers, 
the first comprising a Cambridge statistician, a retired medical 
officer of health, a psychologist, a woman graduate and a number of 
the survey staff. For their second sample and main study, they cast 
their net a little wider, and rankers included members of NALGO, of 
WEA classes and their friends, and of the TUC. Their recruitment 
letter is a model of courtesy and charm and describes how in looking 
at allocations of social prestige 


We are thinking . . . of the people with whom a man (sic) normally 
mixes at leisure as well as at work. Social class is largely 
determined by the sort of behaviour recognised and usually 
observed within each class, tending to make birds of a feather 
flock together.® 


Hall and Jones were of course, assuming that the incumbents of the 
occupations ranked were men, for whom the birds of a feather adage 
may be appropriate. But as our own rankers clearly found, this is 
less the case with women, particularly housewives. While male birds 
of a feather may flock together at the Dog and Ferret, the golf club 
or the squash court a more heterogeneous group of women are likely 
to gather at the school gates, the doctor's waiting room or 
supermarket checkout. 
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As one might expect studies have used a number of different 
ranking criteria. While ir :ome studies, respondents have been asked 
to grade occupations ‘from higher to lower social class’ or ‘as to their 
social standing" other -riteria used have included ‘excitingness’, 
‘brains’ and ‘self assurecress’.® 

More recently, Gold-horpe and Hope? conducted studies in 
Oxford, London, and naticnally in which respondents were asked to 
perform grading tasks. In. the national sample, for 620 interviews 
achieved, there: were .45 refusals.? With the use of cards, 
interviewers invited resrcndents to arrange a total of 40 occupations 
‘according to what you tank is their social standing'.!! Goldthorpe 
and Hope clearly recogmsed that there was some room for difficulty, 
since instructions given to interviewers included 


(i) If the informant asks what is rreant by ‘social standing’ tell 
him that he should just think of wha: this means to him and grade 
the occupations accordinzly. 

(ii) If the informant scems in any doubt at all, make clear that 
what you are interested in is what Ae thinks the social standing of 
an occupation is — not waat he thinks others think it is, or what he 
thinks it ought to be. 

(iii) If an informant says that he is urfamiliar with an occupation 
given on a card, encourage him tc judge its social standing 
according to what he rEinks the occupation might be. But do not 
attempt to explain to him meat the occupaticn is. We would much prefer 
a guess to a refusal to imdude an occupation in the grading. 


Instruction (ii) conceramz social standing is particularly intri- 
guing, since the distinction between what the informant thinks social 
standing is, and what he thiaks others -hink it is, is not a real one. 
Social standing, after all, nzust be an account of a generalised rather 
than an individual estima-iom, in other words it must be more than 
the individual assessment cf the informaat, and, precisely, what he 
thinks is the collective, ger.erzl, or social assessment, in other words, 
what the informant thinks cthers think. While there is a recognition 
in these instructions of possible pitfals and difficulties in the 
performance of the task, irtzrviewers were not asked to record these 
difficulties, and they are noz -eported upon. 

In their Oxford study, n which twc random samples of the 
electorate were used, the frst sample were asked to grade forty 
occupations in terms of soGe! standing. Sixty-nine of a sample of 88 
complete the task. The secomc sample were each asked to grade the 
same forty occupations according to standard of living, power and 
influence over other peop © level of qualifications and value to 
society. This second sample comprised 345 members and were asked 
to perform the task on two occasions, the second 2-3 months after 
the first. The task was perscrmed by 21€ on the first occasion and 
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176 (50 per cent of the total): both occásions. Of the 130 who did not 
complete the task, 53 were not contacted, mainly because they had 
moved or died (indicating a high raté of mobility and mortality in 
the Oxford area), 30 -were-too ill, 'old* or.disabled to do the task 
‘successfully’ (sic), 5 were lost for miscelláneous reasons and 42 (12 
difficulties respondents i imay: have had i in i compleane the task. 

All the studies have reported high | levels of agreement between 
respondents on the ranking of occupations, though as Davies reports, 
this agreement is not quite as surprising: ‘as some of the investigators 
appear to find it since such tests, by their nature, work to produce 
high consensus. Davies also points out that 


None of the investigators has attempted to collect 'subjective 
reports’ from respondents on their ranking task, or supplied even 
his own impression: ‘of their reaction to it.'? 


Coxon and Jones, and: Coxon and - Davies with Jones, have 
subsequently given attention to respondents subjective reports, as 
well as a cogent critique of ranking studies in general.'* They point 
out that the influential North Hatt study in 1947 made a number of 
changes to earlier lists of-occupations sampled, including removing 
female prostitution (as anti-social) and‘other women’s occupations such 
as private secretary, nurse and domestic and adding nine military and 
scientific titles (including captain and ‘corporal in the army, both 
scientific and government scientist, together with psychologist, 

biologist, economist, nuclear physicist ‘and sociologist). 

As lists used in one -study tend:to' be recycled in others, any 
alterations may have a domino effect. A further problem with rating 
studies has been caused by average rankings, reduced to rank order 
by the investigator, and these may.conceal very different distribu- 
tions of responses.’ Perhaps most revealing has been the proneness 
of investigators to present their studies without describing in detail 
the difficulties encountered-along the way. As our small study shows, 
grading occupations is by no means as simple an operation for most 
respondents as published: studies would have us believe. 


AIM 


The aim of our exercise Was to look at the degree of agreement (or 
otherwise) among individuals ranking women’s work. Hope!" 
explains that in grading the ‘social standing’ of occupations, 
respondents are mentally.computing a rough average of what they 
know of the extrinsic and instrinsic;net rewards and deprivations of 
each job. One of thé stated aims of Goldthorpe and Hope in 
constructing their scale on thei basis of popular evaluation of 
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occupations was to introda- technical improvements which would, 
they hoped, tighten the mes ‘for projecting a man on to the 
occupation scale so as ta —eprive the coder of any scope for the 
exercise of his imagination æd to prevent any personal predilections 
he may have'.? While we ace equally keen that the coder should be 
able to exercise minimum zegination, we did have an interest in the 
imagination and personal aredilections of the respondents. If the 
responses of informants arz :o legitimise a system of grading which 
can narrow the limits of tke coder's discretion, then those responses 
must be as fully as possibI- expressed in the resulting system, in 
both their convenient and tæir inconvenient aspects. The more the 
responses are employed in. .. selective fashion, the less they can be 
claimed to authorise the resting grading scheme. 

Coxon and Davies with Jores have rightly pointed out that those 
doing grading exercises have ‘ended to treat their subjects’ accounts 
in a ‘highly cavalier and mu- dled fashion’. They go on to write that 
Hope's paper on what ople are doing when they grade 
occupations: ‘is based to a lirge extent on what the author thought 


— or more accurately, aszu-ned — that the subjects were doing, 
rather than adducing evicence from those doing the task. Such 
information is, however, ccucial — unless mobility studies are to 


exclude the experience and zerception of social mobility'.!? 


Part of our aim, therefore, was to look at the subjects’ view of the 
activity of grading occupatos. 


THE SAMPLES 


Our first sample comprisex a group or 31 females and 1 male 
attending a workshop on vomen and social class at Plymouth 
Polytechnic. There was some attrition ater the exercise had been 
announced, and 27 females aad 1 male eventually attempted the 
exercise. Our second sampE comprised 18 colleagues in the Social 
Staustics Research Unit at Z3ty University. Of these, 12 colleagues 
(5 male and 7 female) mad? -*turns. 


METHOD 


The Plymouth group was z-"en a 20 minute introduction to the 
Registrar General's social clases, some of the difficulties which arise 
in using these to classify woman, and the sort of classification we are 
working towards. It was felt kat our colleagues at City University 
could dispense with this int-czuction. Subjects were asked to rank 
various occupations against f72 criteria, borrowed from Hope and 
Goldthorpe: 
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(i) Social-standing ^ |. Lt 
(ii) Power and influence: E 
(iii) Standard of living |; ;. it 
(iv) Educational qualifications weed 
(v) Value to society: : oe akie 

(See Appendix I). |... M PNE 

We chose as the basic set of occupations to be ranked those in which 

women are most highly represented. These are: 





(i) Housewives 
(ii) Clerks and ashlee 
(iii) Typists 
(iv) Shop assistants 
(v) Nurses Re 
(vi) Domestic and school helpers : 


About 64 per cent of women aged between 20 and 59 fall into one of 
these categories in 1981. Given our interest in the role the full-time/part- 
time divide and domestic responsibility play in determining women’s 
social positions, we sub-divided each, of the six ‘stem’ occupations 
both by whether they’ were full-time (30 hours per week and 
over)/part-time, and by the presence or otherwise of ‘domestic 
responsibility’, here defined as the presence of a dependent child or 
elderly adult in the household. We were thus left with 24 groups, 
which we call ‘work positions’ (Appendix II). 

We felt that it would be unreasonable to ask respondents to grade 
24 work positions into five dimensions, and were anxious to avoid 
respondents systematically: ranking the full-timers above the part- 
timers and those without domestic responsibility above those with, 
and so on, in which case the exercise would be essentially ranking 
the six stem occupations. Using the simple properties of combina- 
torial theory and drawing up a Latin square, we were able to ensure 
that the allocation of different‘ combinations of occupations was 
systematically balanced, and each respondent was given twelve work 
positions, based on the six stem occupations, to rank on the basis of 
the criteria above. The ranking order was then scored, with the 
highest ranking occupation igiven rank | and the lowest rank 12. As 
well as the mechanical grading, we asked respondents to note the 
criteria they were using in ‘making the grading, and any other 


1 


comments they might have. 


i 
RESULTS 


Our results, possibly because of exceptionally uncompliant and 
lively samples, were at variance with other reported studies of 
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occupational grading. Alchough other studies report refusals to 
participate, they are not 5n the same scale as ours, nor do they 
report individuals, who, kev-ng agreed to participate then proceed to 
criticise the exercise or sem a blank return and a page and a half of 
comments. 

The only other referenz we could find to conscientious objection 
in this kind of exercise is the 1972 National Survey of Health and 
Development, where, in zke section on class, interviewers are given 
the instruction: ‘If survey members can't or won't answer social class 
questions, (e.g. doesn’t urderstand, demies class, has no picture of 
society, etc.); go to Q.7I*. 

The lack of attentiom t» the perspective of those doing the 
rankings, and apparent lack of objections to ranking in most 
published work is surprisiag. As Catherine Marsh points out, there 
is some difficulty in discus ing social class dispassionately: ‘From the 
introduction of the concept into our political vocabulary, it has had 
moral overtones; class scaemes are used to divide the world into 
friends and enemies, the: good and the bad, the moral and the 
immoral... A particula- view of social class has often become a 
central component of peoole's entire social and political philo- 
sophy'.?* 

Class is, in other words a contentious concept, and asking people 
to employ it to classify persons or occupations can involve asking 
them to justify their owa working assumptions both about how 
society is constructed and divided, and how it ought to be. Refusals 
to employ a class classi£caton, or ‘incomplete’ responses, or critical 
commentaries on the exercie, may not be simply and mechanically 
comparable with orthodoa dutiful reples, but they are at least as 
informative about the resoondent's assumptions about social struc- 
ture and classification, aad hence about the very empirical reality at 
which the whole enquiry 3s being directed. 

Given this, our results were perhaps not as alarmingly defective as 
they at first appeared. 


THE PLYMOUTH SAMPLE 


— Twenty-eight return. were made i from a possible 32) 

Four of these were fally complete 

— Seven were returnec blank (although all seven included some 
comment ranging fica. one sentence to a page and a half of A4) 

— Seventeen were retizned partially complete 


All respondents except three made comments of one sort or another, 
and these fell into five 5-oad groups: 


1) Personal remarks by the respondent, e.g. ‘I am the only man in the 
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group’ and ‘As an ex-nurse, LI may have classified this occupation too 
highly". 
2) Remarks qualifying the choice made, e.g. ‘All relatively powerless’ (in 
relation to power and influence). 

3) Remarks critical of the exercise in general: There seemed to be a very 
real sense among some respondents that by ranking occupations, 
they might be coniributing to inequalities rather than commenting on 
them. Among comments were 





I find the whole thing a dubious exercise and also there is 
insufficient information even if it wasn't a dubious exercise. 


and: 


I'm unable to classify people in this way. I dislike stereotypes and 
find this exercise impossible to do. 


4) A number of respondents felt that too little information had been 
given to them to complete the exercise. (One of them rather 
unreasonably asked for social class information in order to do the 
ranking.) Remarks here included 


Sorry! lack of adequate information makes it impossible for me to 
complete the exercise. , 


I felt I had to generalise, as I lacked vital information to make 
decisions, especially on standard of living. 


Specifically, a number of respondents pointed out that they would 
require data on husbands/family income in order to do the exercise, 
e.g. (in relation to standard of living) 


. affected by male earnings. 
Depends on marriage. 


Is there a wage earning man around? The circumstances of a 
housewife married to. a doctor and those of one married to 
someone on the dole are completely different. 


5) Finally, some of the tespondents pointed to the criteria they were 
using in making their rankings. 
One respondent noted: in the margin after classifying housewives 
at the top of her scale for power and influence ‘Manager of house’. 
Another respondent, in the ‘Usefulness to society’ column, explained 


‘Each individual has 'an equal usefulness to society’. She also 
noted under power and influence: ‘All classifications low. . 


Women have little power and influence’. au 


S d +: 
The only male in the group wrote in columns A and (s ES 
Standing and Usefulness to Society) ‘All equal social standing' and: 


i 
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‘All equally useful. He was one of zhe most compliant of our 
respondents but even he was unable to classify housewives with no 
dependent children in terms of educational qualifications, which not 
unreasonably was the group most respcndents had difficulty with. 

One respondent noted her criteria for her allocation under 
usefulness to society: the top three places went to those in full-time 
paid and unpaid work, tne next two to part-time paid and unpaid; 
the next four to full-time paid or full-time unpaid; and the bottom 
three ranks to part-time workers with no domestic responsibility. 

Another proposed two di ferent sets of rankings under educational 
qualifications, one in terms of formal qualifications (with nurses at 
the top) and the other in terms of informal qualifications (with 
housewives at the top). 3he noted that the informal qualifications 
included commonsense; the formal ‘O’ levels etc. Another respon- 
dent pointed out: ‘Many women take jobs that belittle their 
educational qualifications, so therefore unable to answer’. 

Some of the fullest comments came from the conscientious 
objectors, i.e. those making nil returns. These respondents 
explained, often in some detail, why they found the exercise 
impossible on the basis of tie data giver. Their reasons were much 
the same as those describec above. 

One respondent kindly nated: ‘I do se» the value of the exercise,’ 
though added ‘But if you went to know how I think things should be, 
several columns do not apply’. In the column headed power/ 
influence, she noted 'poten-ial' and added as the criteria she had 
used in making her gradiags 


Influence on children = power 
Full-time = trade unions = power 


In examining the gradings themselves, oar first step was to look at 
the average rank for the siz stem occupations by each of the five 
ranking criteria. Not surprisingly perhaps, shop assistant and 
domestic and school heloecs had low average scores (Table I), 
whereas nurses scored highly. The other occupations were roughly 
centred around the averaze rank of 6.5 with housewives slightly 
below and typists, clerks and cashiers slightly above the mean value. 

These averages tend tc mask the spread of ranks around the 
central value for each of the stem occupations. Housewives especially 
tended to be ranked at the extreme top and bottom of the scale 
according to the assumptions made about their circumstances, e.g. 
the presence of a wage earniag male in the household. This reflects 
the heterogeneity of this group in the general population, and so it is 
not surprising. 

The next part of our analysis looked at zhe pattern of response for 
the part-time/full-time ard domestic rssponsibility/no domestic 
responsibility axes for all 5ccupations other than housewives, who 
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TABLE I: Ranks of (mean rank) for the six stem occupations 
p 


A B c D E 
Occ. 1 47.2) 5(7.7) 4(6.6) 4(8.2) 2- (6.4) 
Occ 2 3(6.2) 2(5.0) 2(6.1) 3(3.5) 4(7 2) 
Occ. 3 2(5.7) 3(5.3) 3(6.2) 2(4.9) 5(7 8) 
Occ. 4 5(8.0) 4(7.4) 5(7 4) 5(8 4) 6(8 0) 
Occ. 5 1(29) 1(4.1) 1(3.5) 1(1.6) 1(3.4) 
Occ. 6 6(8.9) 6(8.4) 6(8.4) 6(10 0) 2- (6.4) 
Stem Occupatons Ranking Criteria 
1/z: housewives A = Social standing 
2 = clerks and cashiers t f B = Standard of hving 
3 = typists ' C = Power and influence 
4 = shop assistants , D = Educational qualifications 
5 = nurses E = Usefulness to society 


6 = domestic and school helpers 


are dealt with separately. The average for all ranking criteria showed 
no systematic differences in rank on the domestic responsibility/no 
domestic responsibility axis, whereas full-time workers tended to be 
ranked more highly than part-timers. However, the average ranks 
for the different criteria across the domestic responsibility axis 
revealed that in terms 'of standard of living, having domestic 
responsibility in terms of care of dependents was seen as a drain on 
resources, but was associated with increased power and influence, 
more usefulness to society and better qualifications. In terms of paid 
work, full-timers were uniformly ranked more highly than part- 
timers on all dimensions.' Individual stem occupations showed little 
variation. from these broad trends except on the educational 
qualification axis, where no clear pattern emerged other than that 
full-timers with no domestic responsibility were, with the exception 
of domestic and school helpers, seen to have the highest qualifica- 
tions — probably a reflection of our well-informed respondents' 
knowledge of the deferment of child-bearing amongst better 
educated women. On the social standing dimension, a full-timer was 
always ranked highest within each stem occupation, but other than 
this:no clear pattern was'discernible. Housewives formed by far the 
most heterogeneous group. This was obscured by the middling 
average on all dimensions, when in fact in only very few cases were 
housewives given a middling rank. Opinion was almost always 
divided between the two extremes, so that relatively high rankings 
were the result of more subjects ranking right at the top of the scale 
than at the other end. This was in contrast to all the other 
occupations, where there was a high degree of consensus amongst 
respondents. The general pattern, bearing the above in mind, was 
that domestic responsibility was associated by respondents with a 
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lower standard of living greater usefulness to society and more 
power and influence. 


THE SOCIAL STATISTICS RESCARCH UNIT SAMPLE 


Eighteen members of the Social Statistics Research Unit including 
the (male) administrator and two (female) secretaries were circu- 
lated with the grading exe-cise. Twelve responded, all of whom were 
academic members of tae Unit. There were five male and seven 
female respondents and trs gave us an opportunity to look at sex 
differences between respo-dents. Again, the six ‘stem’ occupations 
were examined first to gxn a feel for the data and, as with the 
Plymouth sample, for all the criteria from A to D (Table IT), nurses 
were consistently ranked ræst highly, followed by typists and clerks, 
and cashiers. Where the ‘expert’ sample differed from the Plymouth 
sample in ranking the rerzining three stem occupations, was in the 
position of the housewives who were raaked lower, especially under 
power and influence and educational qualifications. The pattern for 
the remaining criterion = ‘usefulness to society’ differed from the 
other four in exactly the sme way as the Plymouth sample, where 
nurses still scored highes . and domestic and school helpers and 
housewives rose through the rankings f-om the bottom to the next 
highest after nurses. 

The pattern of response across the part-time/full-time divide for 
all occupations except kousewives again showed, albeit more 
strongly, full-timers coms=tently ranked more highly than part- 
timers on all criteria (Tab » III). The women in the sample tended 
to put more stress on the d fference between full and part-time work. 


TABLE IL Ranks of (mean rzak) for the six stem occupations 


A B C D E 
Occ 1 4(7.7) €(-3) 6(103) 5(9 5) 2=(6 1) 
Occ. 2 2(4.7) E(E2) 2(4.€) 3(¢.6) 4(7.6) 
Occ 3 3(5 7) z(—) 3(5.8) 2(4.5) 5(8.2) 
Occ, 4 5(8 6) 4(—3) 4(6.7) 4(8 9) 6(8 8) 
Occ 5 1(27) Me) 1(3.1) 1(1.8) 1(2.6) 
Occ 6 6(9 6) xL. 5(8 08 6(9.6) 2=(6 1) 
Stem Occupations Stem Crtsna 
1 = Housewives A = Social standing 
2 = Clerks and cashiers B = Standard of hving 
3 = Typists C = Pewer and influer.ce 
4 = Shop assistants D = Ecucational qualifications 
5 = Nurses E = Usefulness to society 


6 = Domestics and school helpers 
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TABLE III: Average ranks of full os. part-time occupations and domestic 
responsibility vs. no domestic responsibility* 





E Dom. No Dom 


Criterion F.T. P.T Resp. Resp. 
i 

A 54 7.2 61 65 

B 5.0 73 7.2 5.2 

Cc 49 6.7 63 5.2 

D 5.8 6.5 6.0 5.8 

E 61 7.2 60 78 


D 
* Occupations stemmung from ‘housewives’ are not included in the average ranks in this table. 
P E rag 


The 'domestic responsibility, axis suggests that the presence of 
dependent children was associated with a higher social standing and 
more usefulness to society but lower standards of living and, in 
contrast to the Plymouth sample, less power and influence. The only 
real differences between the sexes on this axis were that women 
ranked occupations with domestic responsibility much more highly 
than men in terms of usefulness to society, and men associated the 
absence of children with higher educational qualifications. 

These general patterns were repeated within stem occupations. 
However, when the sample was divided by sex there were too many 
occupations with too few observations to make any meaningful 
comments on any sex differences at this level of disaggregation. 
Housewives without children was the only housewife category to 
score an above average rank (6.5) in terms of social standing and 
standard of living, although in the usefulness to society category, 
children appear to be equated with usefulness. 

Comments from this particularly non-naive group of respondents 
were, not surprisingly, informed by the particular professional 
experience of the graders, but also included a number of comments 
which could broadly be seen as ideological in nature: e.g. ‘Usefulness 
to Society. Housewives have to rate highly on this one, because if 
people didn't have children there wouldn't be a society for the others 
to be useful to (male grader). Like the Plymouth respondents, a 
number of graders asked whether rankings were to be made 
according to 'society's' judgments or their own, and most graders 
commented on the crucial importance to standard of living of a 
husband/partner. i 

One (male) grader asked pertinently whether standard of living 
included considerations of quality of life, pointing out that while a 
woman with domestic responsibilities working full-time might be 
better off financially, demands on her time could be a source of 
stress. Another grader described some criteria used in making 
decisions. In judging standard of living, he had based his ranking on 
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inferences about likely family income He claimed to have taken 
‘domestic responsibility” mto account only in judging usefulness to 
society. He also asked whether ‘educational qualifications’ were 
those ‘needed’, or ‘likely to have’. Another male colleague pointed 
out that in grading accosding to educational qualifications, he had 
taken into account that tose women with domestic responsibilities 
might be returning to the labour market with qualifications which 
were inappropriately higF fr the jobs they were filling. He therefore 
judged them, on the who to be more qualified than those with no 
domestic responsibilities. 

A woman grader wrote 


I generally found class fving very dificult as it is so age-related, 
dependent on husberd’s contribuczion to household income, 
(especially standard of iving) and marital status. Also, power and 
influence where? at home? in the werk place? in society? 


Other comments were similar to those made by the Plymouth 
respondents, though quzl-fying phrases such as ‘life cycle stage’ were 
more common among tne expert graders. Two graders frankly 
admitted that it was unlike-y that they would give the same answers 
if asked to repeat the exercise. 

One (female) grader a«tzd: 


‘Housewife with youngest child 0-4: heterogeneous group with 
wide range of qualifizetcons’. Likely to be more qualified than 
‘Housewife youngest zhid 11+’ as younger and therefore have 
participated in the struccural changes in the educational system 
that have occurred in the last decade. 


She added: 


I noted that my genera ranking of A (social standing) and D 
(standard of living) zr» broadly similar. Pm obviously ranking 
according to likely edizational input — obviously tainted by my 
research. 


Another grader pointed t the difficulties of grading ‘typist’ given 
the wide range of responsibility within that job title. A grader who 
ranked housewives higkl= in terms o? social standing remarked: 
"Assume they are suppo-ted by a highly paid husband’. 


CONCLUSION 


The lesson seems to be if you want people to grade occupations, 
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don't go to non-naive graders. But for helpful and insightful 
comments, expert graders clearly have their uses. Even those who 
refused — perhaps particularly those who refused — were 
conscientious. This contradicts Goldthorpe and Hope's view that 
*the effect of sample attrition by refusal to participate introduces no 
bias into the results, but merely serves to reduce error by omitting 
potential informants who are in fact less aware of the nature and 
standing of occupations, or less willing to take pains in the 
performance of the task"?! 

Some informants in our study felt that they had insufficient 
information to complete the.exercise. This might suggest a deficiency 
in the exercise, if the amount of information given were not in fact 
similar to that provided in other, earlier exercises. But what this 
complaint might equally be taken to indicate is that some 
respondents were unable or unwilling to separate descriptive and 
normative accounts of particular qualities. Those who were unsure 
whether educational qualifications meant those actually possessed, 
or those that ought to be possessed, were making just this point. 
Similarly the uncertainty over power and influence was resolved, or 
at least articulated, in terms of choices of a partly normative kind 
over desirable forms of power and influence, and over desirable 
directions and uses of power and influence. 

À frequent objection of respondents was that they found it difficult 
to rank women by standard of living without knowing anything 
about their spouses’ incomes. Given the distribution of income and 
wealth between the sexes, this was a reasonable complaint. But 
standard of living was only. one of the criteria which ranking 
exercises have been directed to investigate. The empirically 
verifiable inequalities between the sexes in terms of standard of 
living to some extent spilled over into the other categories to colonise 
the whole exercise. 

Some of the problems which arose for rankers may stem from the 
uncertainty as to whether the family is a private or a public 
institution, and hence whether the kinds of accounts which can be 
` given of ranking within it are comparable to those that can be given 
in the ‘public’ world of work. Thus the lack of neatness in the 
responses to the two exercises reported here may be their most useful 
contribution. Women, considered in their full range of social and 
economic activities, do not fit neatly into existing schemes of 
classification, and the difficulties of those asked to rank women even 
within revised schemes is an indication of the complexity of the task. 
It should not be taken as proof either of the intractability of women 
or the perversity of respondents. While we would hesitate to draw 
any inferences from the grading data as such, given small and biased 
samples, we have found the respondents’ comments useful in giving 
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us some insight into jusr what graders are doing when they grade 
occupations, and when t3cey refuse to do so. 


Helen Roberts?” 

Social Paediatric and Obstetric 
Research Unit 

Glasgow University and 
Greater Glasgow Health Board 
and 

Raymond Barker 

Social Statistics Research Unit 
City University 


APPENDIX I 


Indiwidual Exercise 


Instructions: In your envzl»pe, you have a number of pieces of paper 
indicating 12 ‘work positioas'. We would like you to rank these on 
the grids below accordir.g to: 


(a) Social standing 

(b) Standard of living 

(c) Power and influenze 

(d) Educational qual fcations 
(e) Value to society 


A B C D E 


Rank Social Standa-c cf Power/ Educational Usefulness to 
Standing livirg. influence Qualifs. Society 
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If you think that any of them tie on any dimension, you can indicate 
this with a bracket. 


As you work through this exercise, it would help us if you jot down 
some of your thoughts about making the rankings on the reverse of 
the sheet. l 


APPENDIX II 


Housewife: No dependent children in household 

Housewife: Youngest child 0—4 

Housewife: Youngest child 5-10 

Housewife: Youngest child 11+ 

Clerks and cashiers, full-time with domestic responsibility 

Clerks and cashiers, full-time, no domestic responsibility 

Clerks and cashiers, part-time, with domestic responsibility 

Clerks and cashiers, part-time, no domestic responsibility 

Typists, full-time with domestic responsibility 

10. Typists, full-time, no domestic responsibility 

ll. Typists, part-time with domestic responsibility 

12. Typists, part-time, no domestic responsibility 

13. Shop assistants, full-time with domestic responsibility 

14. Shop assistants, full-time, no domestic responsibility 

15. Shop assistants, part-time with domestic responsibility 

16. Shop assistants, part-time with no domestic responsibility 

17. Nurses, full-time with domestic responsibility 

18. Nurses, full-time, no domestic responsibility 

19. Nurses, part-time with domestic responsibility 

20. Nurses, part-time, no domestic responsibility 

21. Domestic and school helpers, full-time with domestic respons- 
ibility 

22. Domestic and school helpers, full-time with no domestic 
responsibility 

23. Domestic and school helpers, part-time with domestic respons- 
ibility 

24. Domestic and school helpers, part-time with no domestic 

responsibility 


(o Qo 19 c o 
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Domination and Power Peter Miller 
Routledge and Kegan Paul 1987 269pp. 
£25. 00 


‘Domination’ is one mode of operation 
of power: a ‘mode of acting upon 
individuals or groups directly 
counter to their aspirations or demands’ 
(p. 2). ‘Power’ is a broader phenomenon 
that also includes the formation of 
individuals into subjects who have par- 
ticular aspirations or demands., Follow- 
ing this Foucault-inspired proposal, 
Miller criticizes critical theory from 
Horkheimer to Habermas for failing to 
consider power in its broader sense. It 
postulates an abstract subject and then 
defines domination (and thus also liber- 
ation) in terms of that concept. This 


results in an impoverished social theory. : 


The second half of the book combines a 
very competent survey of Foucault’s 
various analyses of the modern subject 
with the plausible claim that they open 
up a new field for the study of power. 
This is a useful book for anyone 
interested in Foucault and the 'employ- 
ment of his mode of analysis in social 
theory. It fails, however, to take critical 
theory or other debates over the concept 
of power (e.g. Steven Lukes) seriously 
enough. Miller is too eager to leave 
aside many issues raised in these con- 
texts. He is no doubt right that abstract, 
conceptual analyses of ‘real’ or | ‘general- 
izable interests’ do not do justice to the 
complexity of actual power relations or 
the historicity of the subject. ‘But one 
must also ask whether the Foucault- 
derived vista is not itself clouded by 
neglect of normative issues related to 
power. Since half of the book is about 
critical theory, it would have been fairer 
to take some of its criticisms along these 
lines into account. 
Stephen K. White 
Virama Polytechnic Institute and 
State Umversity 


ing The Factory P. K. Edwards 
Blackwell 1987 256pp. £27.50 


Management in British manufacturing 
industry has not yet been systematically 
studied, and the main attention of 
researchers has long focused on rank- 
and-file employees. Given the impor- 
tance of management for the issues that 
have attracted research interest, 
whether these be the labour process, 
labour market segmentation, or new 
technology, the thinness of our know- 
ledge of management has been a weak- 
ness. This is now being put right and 
the present work is a useful addition. 

Reporting on a survey of 229 
managers drawn from medium and 
large plants in the private sector, mainly 
factory managers in charge of their 
establishments, the book starts with an 
analysis of managers as individuals and 
employees Factory managers are satis- 
fied with their jobs and involved with 
their firms. Their career patterns 
indicate longer service with one firm 
that might have been expected from the 
development of the managerial labour 
market in recent decades, although 
many have arrived in their present jobs 
after experience of a range of different 
functions within a company in the 
manner of traditional — spiralists. 
Performance-related components form 
part of the total remuneration package 
in about a half of the cases, reflecting 
the general trend towards bonuses and 
payment by results for managers of 
middling to senior levels. However, the 
data presented here would seem to 
indicate that factory managers in large 
corporations are relatively unlikely to 
benefit from share option schemes, com- 
pared with what we know of the 
remuneration arrangements for more 
senior corporate management. 

The author uses the interview data to 
assess changes in the management of 
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industrial relations at the esteLtishment 
level and the nature of the relz3onship 
between establishments and tL= wider 
organization, and to relate hese to 
productivity. The survey conircnas that, 
in the 1980s, industrial rea-ons in 
private manufacturing are no longer felt 
to be a significant constraint om manag- 
ing and companies are uncorc=rned to 
change the formal institutions c7 indus- 
tnal relations, although thex have 
developed new forms of communication 
to ‘involve’ employees and f2rsuade 
them to accept managers’ defrr-zons of 
business necessities. This research rein- 
forces the picture emerging fron- various 
sources, that, rather than attack ng local 
union organizations, managers simplv 
bypass these for many purposes. The 
organizational analysis shows factory 
managers have considerable ozal aut- 
onomy across a wide range 0: issues. 
Establishments that are part cf large, 
divisionalised companies seem — have 
less freedom, as one would exoect. The 
description of company strccures 1s 
particularly useful in view of tre-paucity 
of empirical data ın this area. 

The. findings are less sztisfactory 
when the productivity effects o7 c flerent 
managerial styles in employee lations 
and different forms of organizational 
decentralization are assessed The 
author attempts to evaluate the zonten- 
tion of Peters and Waterman that more 
successful companies have = “people 
orientation’ and a ‘loose-tight’ rzlation- 
ship between corporate headcuarters 
and establishments Edward: cuts 
through the foggy imprecision »5£ Peters’ 
and Waterman's conceptualisaron, to 
show how their views might De tested 
empirically, but his own date Jo not 
seem entirely valid for a rigorous —st In 
particular, the information on r-cduc- 
tivity and profitability at the esblish- 
ment level is impressionistic rach-r than 
accurately quantified, while the 
measures of corporate orgamztional 
structure depend essentially or mdi- 
vidual factory managers’ percedtions of 
these structures. Given the quetity of 
such data, the multivariate mc-elling 
seems to go a bit over the to» Apart 
from this, however, the boo« is an 
informative and interesting repo— of a 
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well-designed empirical project that 

throvs hght on an area of real impor- 
tance. 

Stephen Hill 

London School of Economics and 

Political Science 


Studies in Symbolic Interaction, 
Supplement 2, 1986 (Parts A & B): 
The Iowa School Carl J. Couch, Stanley 
L. Saxton and Michael A. Katomch (eds) 
JAI Press 1986 486pp np. 


This two volume contnbution to the 
Studies in Symbolic Interaction Series 
provides a summary of the decade of 
contributions of the so-called ‘Iowa 
Schocl’ to interactionism since the 
publication of Constructing Socal Life 
(Couch and Hintz, 1975). In a rather 
more coherent and guided manner than 
its fo-erunner the current Supplement 
outlines the distinctive nature of the 
Iowa approach to interactionism. 

The approach derives from the Center 
for Research on Interpersonal Behavior 
(CRIB) which was set up at the 
University of Iowa in the 1960s and 
flourished into the 1970s. Since the 
1980s. however, the  interactionist 
approach has been under increasing 
pressure and the University has effec- 
tively brought the interactionist tradi- 
tion at Iowa to an end. The research 
reported is from this later period, some 
of it undertaken in an increasingly 
hostile departmental environment. This 
book offers a way into the approach by 
outlinmg the theoretical underpinnings, 
the epistemological presuppositions and 
methodic practices and by providing 
substantive examples of research work. 
The Iowa approach 1s not well known, 
certairly in Britain, and it ought to be 
knowr more widely. 

Maarford Kuhn wanted the study of 
social life to be based on systematically 
accumulated bodies of data in order to 
formulate generic principles. This 
approzch is sustained in the research 
reported in the book. It runs parallel to 
the nore widely used  naturalistic 
approzch (often associated with the 
‘Chicago School and the differences 
are examined, while at the same time 
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insisting that the lowa approach is 
within a continuing symbolic interac- 
tionist tradition. | 

A central presupposition of the Iowa 
approach is that the study of a ispatio- 
historically specific phenomenon can 
result in abstract statements of prin- 
ciples which can assist in the 
explanation and understanding of a 
similar phenomenon at another spatio- 
historical juncture. Like other interac- 
tionists the Iowans accept the tenet that 
human activity is voluntaristic, reflexive 
and purposeful. Unlike many, they 
regard an interaction as ‘real’ wherever 
it takes place. Their intention is to 
discover invariant sequences of social 
activity necessary for the construction of 
social forms. Theoretic conceptualisa- 
tions are developed in the process of 
forming generic principles. Such state- 
ments are not ‘everlasting laws’ but are 
declarations of the discovered principles 
at any one moment in an ongoing 
programme of study. The focus of 
attention is on how people construct 
different forms of social relationships, 
not why they do. 

As usual for symbolic interactionists, 
Mead provides the theoretic roots. Sig- 
nificantly,. the Iowans emphasise 
Mead’s natural scientific methodological 
sympathies and see Mead as favouring 
experimentation. Once again, this 
revives the Blumer-Bales debate of the 
mid-sixties. Simmel provides another 
string to the Iowans theoretical bow. 
Often alluded to but rarely developed in 
detail by other interactionists in the 
United States, Simmel brings a 
European heritage to the Iowans pers- 
pective and provides a way of unifying 
the phenomenological and existentialist 
philosophy with American pragmatism. 
Like Mead, Simmel also called for the 
formulation of generic principles of 
social action. This was to be achieved 
through the analysis of social forms — 
the detection and articulation of 
patterns of human sociation. This essen- 
tially static approach does not gel well 
with the preponderant interactionist 
long-term observational approach. 
However, the Iowans saw the study of 
forms as complementing the study of 
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processes derived from Mead. 

Experimentation is the preferred 
approach of these latter-day Iowans. It 
is argued that, in principle, experiments 
involve two or more comparison groups 
and the manipulation and control of 
some aspects of the experimental situa- 
tion. Anything else is a secondary 
nicety The reluctance of socal 
researchers to develop experimentation 
is that they are overly concerned by the 
implications of the niceties. Much of 
the research reported uses standard 
principles of experimental design and is 
conducted within the controlled 
environment of the small group labor- 
atory. Some of the analyses adopt 
Systematic observation, while other 
work is more inductive drawing on 
deviant case analysis in the field. Data is 
gathered on interactions between at 
least two persons over time so that the 
way people engage, construct and trans- 
form relationships can be analysed. 
Unlike most other interactionists the 
Iowans are not interested in the sub- 
jects’ interpretations. 

The analysis of the ‘act-response 
transaction’ which the Iowans argue 
makes up a social encounter is based on 
video-recordings of such engagements. 
Audiovisual recordings, ^ although 
initiated at CRIB in 1968, only became 
part of a well formed and theoretically 
grounded research strategy in the mid 
1970s. The use of audiovisual tech- 
niques went hand-in-hand with the 
formulation of ‘more adequate’ concep- 
tions of Mead's social act and Simmel’s 
elements of sociation. Essentially, this 
boiled down to the view that humans 
can simultaneously act towards and 
respond to each other. The kind of 
experimentation undertaken by the 
Iowans is one in which a situation is 
initialised and a set of social acts set in 
train. 

Volume 1 devotes the first 100 pages 
to specific papers on theory and method 
and the remainder 150 pages to estab- 
lishing elements of interaction, defining 
types of interaction, outlining the nature 
of negotiation and accountability and 
providing examples of specific dyadic 
relationships including hypnotic 
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encounters and intimate reficnships. 
The second volume assesse triadic 
relationships and intergroup r-lation- 
ships before offering an assssraient of 
the Iowa approach and contzil-utions 
Overall, the style is a little ccnoluted 
and repetitive and two volusr=s is too 
long. There is also a rather arnoying 
random use of male and female pronoun 
to indicate the third person *«ne the 
less, the book is a sound' add.ts to the 
Studies series. 
ate Harvey 


The Welfare State in Transiticn: The 
Theory and Practice of Welfare 
Pluralism Norman Johnson "^cwatsheaf 
1987 243pp. £25.00 (£8.95 pape-) 


Over the past few years, wedzre pro- 
vision in the UK has changed o rapidly 
that it is difficult to keep uo Norman 
Johnson's book may be = under- 
graduate text that fits the times Given 
the tradition of social policy wating and 
the nature of current charg-s in the 
welfare state this is somer of a 
barbed compliment. 

First the strengths of the bock. After a 
brief review of the literature 2 crisis, 
consensus and the rise of c-milict on 
welfare issues (which, while 5zlatable, 
adds little to previous discussDr. of this 
well-stamped ground), the artaor sets 
out the central framework cf welfare 
pluralism — an approach net takes 
seriously the contributions of informal, 
voluntary and commercial sectors as 
well as the state sector to weLaze. This 
is helpful, since social policy w-iting is 
only now breaking free from the tradi- 
tion of state-centred vision “Welfare 
pluralism forms the spine cf tre book, 
with four thirty-page chapters, one on 
each area, and a conclusion thstseeks to 
evaluate competing conception. of the 
future of welfare 

The chapters use cross-natroral com- 
parative material (drawn marly from 
West European countries and tke USA) 
to strengthen their discuss.on, a wel- 
come contribution to an undergraduate 
literature that has tended to cocus first 
on the UK and then on th- Enghsh- 
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speaxing world. The text is well-written, 
readable and makes due reference to the 
plurality of theoretical approaches avail- 
able in the subject. So much for 
boucuets. 

Apart from some minor points (the 
discussion of OECD data on the differ- 
ent rates of change in welfare spending 
in d fferent countries over the past two 
decades on pp. 163-70 is seriously 
weakened by the fact that no attempt is 
made to take into account differences in 
the incidence of need between the 
courtries under consideration; the inter- 
action between the state and the other 
pillars of welfare pluralism which are 
strongly influenced by state policy in the 
form of tax exemptions, regulaton, 
subsdy and mandation could well have 
beer considered in more detail) there 
are zwo problems. 

First, the book is more or less 
innccent of the recent political sociology 
of welfare Consumption cleavages, the 
eme-gence of an underclass, the pres- 
sure from the middle class to direct cuts 
anywhere but on their own privilege, the 
chamging patterns of work and the 
complicated relationship between indi- 
vidcal income and household living 
standard receive relatively little atten- 
tion. This weakens discussion of the 
future of welfare, because it diverts 
attention from some of the factors that 
arc likely to determine where we go 
frorm here. 

Secondly, the work of feminists in the 
welfare sphere receives little attention. 
Since women make up the bulk of 
welfare consumers and providers (over- 
wheimingly so in the informal and 
voluntary sectors) this is unfortunate. 

Lespite these problems, this is an 
excellent introductory text, and one that 
deserves to be widely used. I wish it 
wert a pound cheaper. 

Peter Taylor-Gooby 
Unwersity of Kent 
at Canterbury 


Crisis in the French Labour Move- 
ment, A Grassroots Perspective W. 
Rard Smith Macmillan 1987 272pp. £35 


As title and subtitle indicate, this book 
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attempts to chart recent changes|in the 
French labour movement through the 
investigation of local, workplace indus- 
trial relations. Such a book has long 
been called for, though this one is only 
partly successful. Smith's monograph is 
based on interviewing and observation 
in four metallurgy firms in the Grenoble 
area carried out first in 1973 and once 
again in 1982. What he finds is that an 
increasing institutional presence for 
trade-unions within the firm is para- 
doxically accompanied by a marked 
decline in membership and militancy. 
The increased institutionalized presence 
is almost wholly due to legislation and 
especially to the 1982 Auroux Laws. 


Trade unions in France used to have . 


their basis in municipal sections of a 
given branch, that is, external to the 
workplace. Now the unions are guaran- 
teed a more prominent place on the 
comités d'entreprise; they are guaranteed 
the right to hold meetings at work; and 
they have the legal right to negotiate on 
the company level. What this has:led to, 
Smith notes, is that the life of the trade 
union activist becomes defined .by an 
unending succession of meetings, and 
that the ‘institutional role’ of the union 
militant comes to overshadow his/her 
traditional role of ‘mass mobilization’. 
A second reason for membership 
decline is, Smith argues, the relative 
weakness of what political scientists 
have begun to call ‘supply side union- 
ism’. The argument here is, crudely put, 
that capitalists cannot be trusted ‘to 
accumulate capital without active union 
participation in the governance ‘of the 
firm. Hence economic democracy ‘will 
facilitate (the Swedish and German 
cases are most often cited at this point), 
and not hinder, economic growth. The 
notoriously poor record of the French on 
supply-side unionism has enabled 
management to put legitimate argu- 
ments regarding lack of ‘reasonableness’ 
and concern for economic facts, and 
may have contributed to the precipitous 
decline in membership of CFDT and 
especially the fundamentalist CGT. The 
Auroux Laws encourage the positive 
development of supply-side unionism in 
their creation of regularly meeting 
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groupes d'expression directe on a work group 
level. French unions, Smith notes, have 
characteristically failed to take advan- 
tage of the groupes. Thus management 
has been able to control them and use 
them as effective quality circles. 

Smith, a political scientist. himself, 
demonstrates in this book a good nose 
for the detection of this type of signifi- 
cant institutional change. However, his 
‘ethnography’ of grassroots social inter- 
action of the four Grenoble firms is 
decidedly thin. And the reader is left 
with only a slightly better understand- 
ing of how French unions operate, so to 


speak, on the ground. 
Scott. Lash 
Lancaster. University 


Renunciation and Reform: A Study 
in an American Sect Harriet. Whitehead 
Cornell University Press 1987 297pp. 
£35.75 


It is important to note at the outset just 
what this work is not. It is not an 
analysis of Scientology as a sect, nor 
does it examine in any detail its social or 
historical origins. Instead it is a 
narrower, though no less important 
examination of the processes by which 
‘ritual, magic and religious activities 
work to bring about certain character- 
istic changes in those who participate in 
them.' The complex and often archane 
world of L. Ron Hubbard's Church of 
Scientology provides the raw data for 
this work in symbolic anthropology. 
Whitehead probes the nature of relig- 
ious experience, the psychology of 
rebirth, and the problem of symbolic 
efficacy within the practices of the 
group. After providing a schematic 
outline of its history she plunges into the 
‘clearing’ process that a believer, or 
adept (my term), moves along (albeit an 
occasionally expensive and frustrating 
path) toward a full ‘clear.’ During the 
course of study the ‘pre-clear’ recovers, 
and then discards, their past life under 
the careful eye and guidance of an 
‘auditor.’ The training sessions, the use 
of the ‘E-meter’ (a skin galvinator) and 
the interplay between the 'pre-clear' and 
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the ‘auditor’ are all careful» charted 
and analyzed by Whitehead. Using 
insights drawn from both PEget and 
Freud she argues that the Hubbard 
method performs many of h= same 
symbolic functions as psychzamalysis. 
Scientology is full of neologism= and the 
techniques used are rigidly ccn-called by 
the organization and it ap-rars, at 
times, to be a cross between VE&smerism 
and Saimt-Simonism, but it s pro- 
duce change. Through the 2*p.oration 
of "life incidents’ and the removal of 
blockages there does emerge = ositive 
new self. Disturbing images and 
memories are ‘blown apam. then 
reformulated and then finally. cscarded; 
it is regression in the service o the ego. 
This is a difficult and serius book 
that succeeds in making sens> ax of the 
Scientological worldview ard. process. 
By reconstructing the experience of a 
‘pre-clear’ in detail Whitekezd , has 
opened up the world of £cxmtology, 
made it accessible on a psyca5logical 
level, and given us insights iato the 
spiritual work the believer —opes to 
experience in 'exteriorizaton ar out-of- 
body sensation. In a telling p3-ase, ‘a 
column of effort’, Whitehead 3centifies 
the Scientologists directed st-uzgle to 
achieve a new life after des:roying the 
old. There are, of course, atas= ques- 
tions that might be asked abcur Scien- 
tology, but this work asz some 
important ones. The author :s to be 
applauded for engaging in tne mtellec- 
tual struggle and readers will be equally 
rewarded in the reading. 
Robert =. Fogarty 
Artic College 


Society as Text: Essays on Etetoric, 
Reason and Reality Ricka Harvey 
Brown University of piri P-rss 1987 
252pp. £19.95 


Judging from its title, one ngat sup- 
pose that this book was going to be 
about the analysis of poit-il and 
societal discourse. ‘Society a: text’ 
sounds like a post-modern slogan. 
The contents of the book are “ar less 
modern. They amount to ar :rzument 
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for :ke study of rhetoric — in society 
and im politics and sociology. This is far 
from. being a bad idea. But the pre- 
dominant impression of Brown's book is 
that iz is behind the times and based on 
weax empirical foundations. 

Ir Chapter Three, for example, we 
are invited to consider the 'rhetorical 
constitution of reason itself' (p. 2). In 
tryirg to.build a case to the effect that 
this issue has been neglected, Brown 
laments that 'the sociology of science 
... Aas been separated from the 
sociology of knowledge' (p. 68). If only 
we could relativise science instead of 
merely venerating it, we would see that 
reason is socially constituted. There can 
be n» faulting Brown here unless it be to 
observe that there is at least one 
academic journal in Britain, one in the 
USA. and one in Australasia dedicated 
to the social study of science. Indeed, 
one might reasonably assert that the 
central concern of the sociological 
analysis of science for the last fifteen 
years ras been the sociology of scientific 
knowledge. Perhaps the crowning irony 
here is that the empirical study of 
scierce is increasingly concerned with 
the aralysis of arguments and texts — 
with the empirical analysis of rhetoric. 
Somsbody who did not know this would 
not be alerted to it by Brown's book. 

This omission is not only regrettable 
for izs own sake; it is indicative of the 
books uneasy relationship with 
empirical sociology. In Chapter Four 
Brovr presents the case for treating 
social theories as rhetorical productions. 
As am example he offers an account of 
Durkhbeim’s Suicide as the ‘product of 
brillant rhetorical invention ... 
Durkheim offered a powerful latent 
interpretation of French society of his 
time* (p.93). Six brief cited passages 
lead us to this grand conclusion. Else- 
wherz. in conversation and discourse 
analysis or in literary criticism, rhetoric 
has Deen shown to be far more subtle 
and small scale. The drift of Brown's 
book seems to take us away from the 
direcion which has yielded empirical 
dividends. 

Wile I am sympathetic to the 
general programme which Brown 1s 
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advancing, I am convinced that: there 
are many better invitations to link 
sociology, rhetoric and politics. Ahyone 
familiar with empirical work in the area 
is likely to be frustrated by this book. 


Steven Yearley 
Queen’s University, Belfast 


Politics, a Work in Constructive 
Social Theory Roberto M. Unger 
Cambridge University Press 1987 3 
volumes: 256pp. £25 (£8.95 paper) 
653pp. £40 (£13.95 paper); 23lpp. 
£22.50 (£7.95 paper) 


These three books encompass three 
related investigations. The first volume 
serves as an introduction to Unger's 
social theory, which is presented in the 
first half of the second volume. In the 
second half of. the second book Unger 
presents an outline of empowered 
democracy, a utopia interrelated with 
his views on social theory. The third 
and final volume constitutes an essay on 
the social conditions for economic and 
military success on a world- historical 
scale. 

At the core of Unger's argument lies 
the contention that the social scientific 
critique of naturalist theories of society 
has not yet been taken far enough. 
Although the idea that a universal and 
enduring human nature explains the 
social has been rejected by mainstream 
social science, according to Unger the 
notion of society as an artifact has not 
yet been worked out in all its radical 
consequences. The starting-point of 
Unger's anti-naturalist radical social 
theory is the analytical distinction, bet- 
ween formative frameworks, a term 
employed interchangeably with struc- 
tures and contexts, and formed routines. 
Unger rejects what he sees as the' two 
prevailing schools of thinking in social 
theory, positivism and deep structure 
theory. Positivism ignores frameworks, 
and so:is untenable. Deep structure 
theories recognise frameworks, but 
wrongly. posit them as repeatable types 
subject to lawlike explanations. For 
Unger, there is no short list of grand 
frameworks. Rather, a number of frame- 
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works co-exist at one time and place, 
and in the process of history these 
frameworks re-combine and change in 
complex, non-deterministic ways. 
Society is an artifact, but a living, 
growing, changing artifact. 

Frameworks are constructed in the 
interest of those in power, and for Unger 
static frameworks represent both a lack 
of freedom and a lack of progress: 
economic, social, cultural, etc. Progress 
and freedom/democracy occur where 
frameworks can be and are shaken up. 
This points to Unger’s notion of dis- 
entrenchment, the ease with which 
frameworks may be changed. He claims 
there exists a correlation between dis- 
entrenchment, or negative capability, 
and  progress/democracy. Negative 
capabihty is therefore a positive charac- 
teristic of a social situation. This 
apparent terminological confusion is 
intended to underscore what Unger 
regards as an important and intri- 
guingly paradoxical point. Capabilities 
can, have negative consequences, break- 
ing down the barriers and constraints 
inherent to contexts which limit formed 
routines. Exercising this negative capa- 
bility is a positive act, bringing progress 
and democracy. 

Unger wants to conceptualise the 
joinedness yet distinctiveness of frame- 
works and routines, simply a different 
terminology for the structure-action 
relationship. And more diachronically, 
Unger wants to understand how con- 
texts are formed and change in time and 
space. These concerns are captured in 
his theory of context-making. 

There are four parts to Unger's 
theory of context-making. First, each 
force that stabilises relations also creates 
opportunities for destabilisation. 
Second, he makes the functionalist argu- 
ment that the world-historical cumula- 
tive move towards disentrenchment is 
explained by the empowerment, i.e. the 
dualism of democracy and progress, 
arising from that disentrenchment. 
Third, frameworks influence each other 
in two non-deterministic ways. Histor- 
ical sequence is important: the preced- 
ing frameworks are part of the 
explanation of any given framework. In 
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addition, the contemporanscu: frame- 
works reduce the number of fazneworks 
which are possible in a giver ume and 
place. Frameworks do not macz up in a 
completely non-determined ay; only 
frameworks with the sar level of 
negative capability can cc-exst. Here 
Unger is not deterministic. dct never- 
theless recognises that stru -tares and 
frameworks play a role m aistorical 
explanation. Fourth, humen recalci- 
trance to frameworks ard. :he self- 
fulfilling character of our ieas about 
social life prevent the above three 
factors from imposing a granc scheme of 
context change. This unsuostantiated 
idealist claim verges dangerovsly close 
to a naturalistic premiss abevt human 
voluntarism. 

In Unger's description o? =mpowered 
democracy, his utopia preseat-d in the 
second volume, he consice-3 many 
issues of social practice tha centre on 
the familiar problem of hov to get 
things done effectively whiz allowing 
everyone a say in how t get things 
done. He manages to sax virtually 
nothing new and insightfil ir. roughly 
250 pages, offering up suci definitive 
gems as proclaiming that 2zzznisations 
need to play off the competing needs of 
centralisation and decentralsetion. For 
all his talk of frameworks eri how they 
influence routines, his jp-cgram of 
empowered democracy seem: to rely 
heavily on simply estabhsltnz a legal 
framework within which iscixiduals do 
not own social resources aic individual 
initiative may be exercised to bring 
about change. He has littl: to say 
concerning the differentia. Astribution 
of power whick arises when. individuals 
have a differential access to ard control 
over social resources. 

The overriding message, bo h norma- 
tive and positive, is individva_ freedom: 
freer societies progress the &stest, indi- 
vidual freedom/imaginatioa 3 one of the 
driving forces of history, ard society 
should be re-constructed t allow for 
even greater freedom. Unger acknow- 
ledges the roots of his think.ng in petty 
bourgeois democracy, with 1s emphasis 
on the lack of constraint cn the indi- 
vidual. 
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His third volume addresses the issue 
of what he terms the reversion crisis, the 
perpetual possibility for societies to 
degrees. Economic and military success 
follow when societies stave off the 
reversion threat. In his analysis the 
issae of structure and action is dealt 
with by viewing the social as the 
ou:come of decisions by individuals and 
greups. There are two weaknesses in his 
aporoach. First, a group such as the 
society or the state is regarded as an 
ac-or which decides and chooses. Cleav- 
ag2s within the group and questions 
ov2r how the group decides and acts as 
on2 are ignored. Second, social out- 
cones are regarded as the desired choice 
from a shopping list of alternatives 
ra her than the outcome of power 
struggles. For example, Unger's prin- 
cipal recurring formulation 1s that if the 
stete chooses to ally itself with the 
landowning nobles there is entrench- 
ment and subsequent reversion; if the 
stzte chooses to ally itself with the 
commoners there is disentrenchment 
ard progress. Unger does not acknow- 
ledge in any systematic way his debt to 
Marx, Weber, Moore, Skocpol and 
otGers. The reader's own comparison of 
these writers to Unger would quickly 
reveal the shortcomings of his analysis. 

Unger writes that ‘my argument is 
ccncerned with idenufying ideas that 
cen help us both sever and historicize 
tke connection between the constraints 
of context and the opportunities of 
erplanation. The result is to move social 
amd historical analysis much further 
away from received ideas of what 
explanations can and should look like’ 
(+I, 229). This task is to be accom- 
pished through a critique of what 
Unger labels deep-structure theories, a 
‘polemic’ which occupies ‘much’ of the 
fist volume (v.I, 216). The object of his 
critique is the idea that there are 
repeatable frameworks subject to lawlike 
explanations. Virtually no social theorist 
tcday would want to be associated with 
such a deterministic view of social 
ecplanations. Unger himself seems to 
realise that the position he is arguing 
against is a strawman, believed by no 
one: ‘For the moment the discussion 
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focuses on an approach that no theorist 
has ever fully accepted but that many 
theorists have implicitly treated as the 
bedrock of generalization about society 
and history’ (v.I, 88). Yet the discussion 
never moves beyond an attack on 
simple-minded deterministic explana- 
tions. pA 
Unger considers another mode of 
explanation, the functionalism of the 
second ‘part of his theory of context- 
making. He acknowledges that func- 
tionalist explanations, where the 
consequence of an action is the causal 
explanation for the action taking place, 
typically suffer from both imprecision in 
linking consequence to cause as well as 
the absence of a role for historical 
contingency, Unger avoids these criti- 
cisms in a way analogous to that of 
Darwinian evolution. Against a back- 
ground of continuous social tinkering 
and innovation, analogous to random 
genetic recombination, practices and 
ideas with greater negative capability 
will prevail, in a manner analogous to 
natural selection, because of their 
greater empowerment. Although 
specifying the link between consequence 
and cause and allowing for historical 
contingency, Unger's defence of his 
functionalism simply assumes that the 
presence of negative capability produces 
the social outcome of empowerment. 
Thus, Unger may well have succeeded 
in arguing for a place for functionalist 
explanation in social theory. However, 
his own .functionalist explanation is 
weak not.because of its functionalism, 
but because it suffers from the logical 
fallacy of assuming the: conclusion as 
part of the argument and the socio- 
logical weakness of ignoring the distri- 





bution of power inherent in frameworks. 


and the ability of those in power to 
block innovations precisely because they 
are empowering to others. 

Unger is‘self-avowedly intcrested ine! 
speculative kind of history, where! the 
emphasis is on, new sorts of ideas and 
explanations that are at best weakly 
linked to empirical evidence. Yet he 
ignores the drawbacks of such an 
approach, breathtakingly assured that 
his chosen path is the correct one. ‘My 
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discussion confirms the commonplace 
that, in theory as in politics, insight and 
fecundity count for more than consis- 
tency ... it is also better to let vision 
outreach theory building than to see and 
to say only’ what you can already 
formulate coherently and persuasively’ 
(v.I, 216). He informs the reader that ‘I 
reject any stark contrast between formu- 
lating a. view and confirming it, or 
between considerations of theoretical 


‘coherence and appeals to scholarly 


research or to common experience’ 
(v.II, 8). In the third volume, a much 
more empirical endeavour on a world- 
historical scale, he explains 


Studies like these must depend almost 
entirely on secondary sources. Í see 
no point in exhaustively rehearsing 
these sources in notes. The contro- 
versial aspects of this book have to do 
less with historiographic details than 
with ideas about the connections and 
the implication of familiar facts. Notes 
acknowledge direct, individualized 
debts for insights or observations and 
signal places where the argument 
shades into more focused historio- 
graphic disputes. (v.III, 2) 


In this passage Unger betrays his 
adherence to the old-fashioned split 
between theory and evidence: in his 
view it is possible for everyone to agree 
on the evidence and then to argue about 
the theory. As a result, the concepts he 
presents float in mid-air, unsupported 
by rigorous references to either previous 
scholarship or history. 

This is an irritating book. Many of 
Ungers claims to formulating new 
problems and solutions can be sustained 
only by ignoring much of the social 
scientific scholarship of the last 300 
years. And the pomposity with which 
these ideas are presented is matched 
only by their simple-mindedness and 
familiarity to the introductory student of 
sociology.- . 

i Roland Axtmann 
and 

Benjamin Wall 
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The End of Organized Capitalism 
Scott Lash and john Urry Pality 1987 
383pp. £29.50 (£9.95 paper? 


This book attemots a high level recon- 
ceptualization of the nature =f contem- 
porary capitalism. Its centra. heme is 
that capitalist countries arm moving 
from levels of 'organization" — levels of 
‘disorganization’ under the pressure of 
present transformations ir tine and 
space, economy and culture. ‘Organ- 
ized’ capitalism, which 15 whet Marxists 
and orthodox social scieniss have 
analysed through such cœxepts as 
‘finance capital’, ‘burea.cacization’, 
‘state monopoly capitalism’, ircreasing 
rationalization’ etc. is con=mg to its 
end, the era of ‘disorganized’ capitalism 
is beginning. 

The authors set out four-e=m features 
which  disunguish ‘organzed’ and 
another fourteen which ma-k ‘“disorgan- 
ized’ capitalism. In fact, h= points 
marking ‘disorganization’ tum on a 
threefold change: 


(i) the internationalizetbr of the 

world economy and the ef&cts of this 
on any nation state; 
(ii) related changes in dass struc- 
tures within nations and. crucially, 
the rise of a ‘service zkEsz' which 
develops out of the relatio s of capital 
and labour in the *organ:z-d" era and 
becomes a ‘third force’; 
(iii) cultural changes ccn-equent on 
the above wita, crucially, 1Fe decline 
of working class capacri-s and the 
rise of service class caz=cties, one 
result of which is a decline in ‘class 
struggle’ type conflict and Ar increase 
in sectional, special intere-t and 'new 
social movement’ strugzEs. The 
authors are very interesed in the 
culture of ‘disorganizec’ capitalism 
which ış substantiaFy . ‘post- 
modernist’ in form and 2cuent. 


The authors then try to etu-idate their 
theses by tracirg the movements from 
"liberal through ‘organized’ to ‘dis- 
organized’ capitalism in fiv» countries 
— the USA, Sweden, France, 'sermany, 
and Britain. 

This is a long book aac in places 
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difhcult to understand. It is nothing if 
not ambitious and it is hard to think of a 
dekate or issue — ‘why is there no 
socialism in the USA?’; ‘what was the 
cul-ural significance of punk rock?  — 
that it does not try to make a point 
abcut. Almost inevitably then, one criti- 
cism is that it simply tries to ‘cover’ too 
much. Concentration of the argument 
and a less dramatc programme of 
comparison might, in the end, have 
prcved rather more convincing for, as it 
is, a lot o? ‘changes’ are asserted or 
assumed rather than shown. This is 
especially so for claims about 'class 
stractures’ and the form and content of 
employment. Statements like: ‘The 
mcve from Taylorism and Fordism to 
flezibilization is an integral part of the 
disorganization of contemporary capit- 
alist societies’ (p. 283) leave an awful lot 
of problems blowing ın the wind. 

Then there are problems with the 
wLole framework. To being with the 
fourteen points marking ‘organized’ and 
those of ‘disorgamized’ are not always 
equivalents, nor do they necessarily 
contradict or disturb each other. So 
po.nts in the two lists are not really in 
conflict and the doubt arises as to how 
far we are simply talking of a ‘new’ level 
of organization here rather than some 
new form of capitalism. This 1s espec- 
1ally important since a significant strand 
in the Marxist tradition, echoed to some 
ex:ent in orthodox social science, has 
dwelt on Imperialism and empires as 
ons of the ways in which capitalism is 
organized internationally, The authors 
ra-her dismiss the role of Imperialism in 
the present era and so simply avoid a 
whole body of analysis which has a 
cracial bearing on their main thesis. 
Relatedly, they also avoid matters like 
the place of state power, relations 
between states, armaments, trade wars, 
rivalry in, or the internationalization of, 
the capitalist class, etc. yet all these are 
of the essence in considering the ‘organ- 
izzton' of capitalism. The main, and 
perhaps only, way that the last sentence 
of this book: ‘All that is solid about 
organized capitalism, class, industry, 
cities, nation-state, even the world, 
melts into air’ (p. 313) could become 
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literally true is via a nuclear war aud it is 
this texts skirting round issues of 
power, interests and conflicts among 
capitalists in a .world system which 
constitutes, for me, the main reason why 
it does not comprehend the tempests 
driving contemporary capitalism. | 

H. F. Moorehouse 


University of Glasgow + 


La Solution Indienne: Essai sur les 
origines du régime des castes jean 
Baechler Presses Universitaires de France 
1988 205pp. FF120 (paper) 


One of the odder aspects of this book is 
that it should have come from Paris, 
home of Louis Dumont, the most 
influential of modern theorists of caste 
in Hindu India. Baechler does not so 
much dispute Dumont’s argument as 
dismiss it out of hand. And it 1s not only 
Dumont who befalls this fate; Weber 
and Hocart, among earlier theorists, are 
also summarily consigned to the ranks 
of the misguided. Those whose work 
stems from historical and ethnographic 
research since World War II are barely 
considered at all, as a brief perusal of 
the bibliography makes clear. 

This introduces a difficulty from the 
beginning: can one take Baechler's 
claims seriously? Has he, and he alone, 
really discovered ‘la solution indienne’? 
Perhaps one should pay more attention 
to the subtitle ‘Essai sur les origines du 
régime des castes’, but if it is merely a 
theory of origins which is being offered, 
both the substance and structure of the 
book belie this. Baechler presents his 
case, detective-style, with the dénoue- 
ment (ie. the situation as it now is) 
first, then proceeds to unravel the 
mystery. i 

This is simultaneously exciting and 
unfortunate. It is exciting as all plots 
are; it is unfortunate because he seems 
to have missed many of the crucial clues 
which have been provided by research 
carried out in the last thirty years or so. 
A typical example is his description of 
jat (lineage, caste) organisation. Any 
one of a number of ethnographies on 
caste and kinship would have told him 
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that the gotra is, for almost everyone, a 
purely fictional category with no prac- 
tical consequences and not, as Baechler 
would have it (p. 16), a subdivision of 
the jāt. 

Baechler's justification for ignoring 
recent ethnography is that one must 
look at ‘the whole of India, and consider 
her civilisation as one, without trying to 
apply the theory to any particular 
element, whether this be North or 
South, or such and such a province, 
district or village’ (p. 10). One must 
look for the ‘réalité morphologique' and 
ignore the 'actualisations régionales et 
locales’. Somewhat ironically, this dis- 
dain for empirical findings could as 
easily have come from Dumont’s pen. 

Baechler’s theory is, however, quite 
different from that of his fellow Parisian. 
Dumont tries to ignore both historical 
and contemporary reality by focusing on 
the religious ideas which bind caste 
society in an abstracted, synchronic, 
Durkheimian sense. Baechler attempts 
to.give an abstracted model both of the 
way caste actually is and of the histor- 
ical processes which have shaped it in 
the pre-colonial period. His theory, in a 
nutshell, is this: 


Le régime des castes est une solution 
morphologique au probléme posé par 
Péchec de l'impérialisation du sous- 
continent indien et par l'inconstance 
politique subsequente: cette incon- 
stance est une conséquence directe 
d'un certain régime politique, qui lui- 
méme résulte d'une structure sociale 
particuliére. (p. 9) 


The fragmentation of power since the 
fall of the Mauryan empire required 
another avenue to social stability, caste 
was the solution. 

The merit of this theory is that it 
forces anthropologists and historians to 
think in terms of a very broad time- 
swecp, to ask again what is the relation- 
ship between the Vedic theory of the 
wamas and the reality of Indian social 
organisation. The recent Anglo-Saxon 
critique has tended to portray the 
problem of caste as the invention of 
colonial Europeans bent on finding 
mysterious Orientals, and has sought 
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the remedy to this in historzc-] particu- 
larism. Baechler's approach, whether it 
is ultimately correct or ro, is a 
reminder that one can think Listorically 
without being timid 

My own view is that Exechler is 
absolutely correct that cast o ganisation 
is a product of a particu.a- era (the 
post-tribal but pre-colonial agrarian 
age of unstable petty poliz» s`, that it 
cannot survive enduring pclr ical stabil- 
ity (p. 61), and that this ss something 
which most earlier thecci:ts have 
missed What Baechler apocazs himself 
to have missed ıs that caste status 
revolves around  traditicazl kings 
(Hocart’s problem) and. that caste 
ideology is intensely precerusied with 
notions of purity ard pollution 
(Dumont's problem). Thee probiems 
cannot simply be wished away and until 
they are brought together n an inter- 
active manner, all procl=mations of 
having discovered ‘the Indan solution’ 
sound a little fanciful. 

Baechler has undoubtecl* contributed 
to narrowing the gap [e ween the 
history and anthropology cf traditional 
India but he is not as acne ın this 
enterprise as he sometimes seems to 
think 

Declan Quigey 
Univers tz cf. Cambridge 


Europe and the Rise o` Capitalism 
Jean Baechler, John Hall avxi. A'whael Mann 
(eds) Basil Blackwell 1988 249pp. 
£25.00 


The problem of the rise >£ Occidental 
capitalism continues zc fascinate 
scholars. This volume represents a selec- 
tion of papers delivered tc = symposium 
on “The European Marade' held in 
Cambridge in September, 1985. The 
symposium brought tcg=taer scholars 
from Britain and Francs ard was spon- 
sored by the Econom@ and Social 
Research Council unde- .t: program of 
Anglo-French co-operatoa with the 
Centre National de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique, Paris. 

A major strength of tas -olume is the 
comparative framework within which 
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the trajectory of European development 
is assessed against a range of other non- 
European case studies Aspects of the 
European expenence are discussed by 
Michael Mann (power networks and 
normative regulation), Karl Werner 
(pclitical and social structures), Alan 
Mecfarlane (England as the cradle of 
capitalism), Reré Pillorget (insurrec- 
tionary movements), Peter Burke 
(republics of merchants), and Peter 
Laslett (the family). Non-Western case 
studies are provided by Chris Wickham 
(tre East), Mark Elvin (China), Jean- 
Claude Garcin (the Mamluks), Michael 
Ccok (Japan), and Alain Besancon 
(Russia). Meanwhile John Hall and 
Jean Baechler have contributed com- 
pérative essays looking more generally 
at problems of development or obstacles 
ta development. 

Those who attended the symposium 
will remember Patricia Crone's explo- 
sive critique of the very notion of 
European development as a miracle. 
Her deflation of the triumphalist evolu- 
tonary vanity of the conference explan- 
andum, is picked by Ernest Gellner in a 
short but thoughtful introduction. 
Gellner rightly criticises the perspective 
which imphes that We (Europe) ‘need 
to be explained’, while You (the rest) 
‘constitute a kind of unproblematic and 
anexciting baseline, a moral null hypo- 
thesis, which invites no intellectual 
=xploration’. For Gellner the European 
achievement is striking for its precar- 
-ousness and fragility. These qualities 
reflect not only the difficulty of diffusing 
the European experience elsewhere, but 
also problems of sustaining Europe's 
centrality to processes of  world- 
historical social change. 

The theoretical contours of the 
various contributions to this study are 
multiform, but certain common threads 
emerge. One is the eclipse of Marxist 
evolutionism built around the mode of 
production concept. There 1s compara- 
tively little here on the character of the 
relations of production and class 
struggle as variables affecting opportun- 
ities for social development. Somewhat 
more stress ıs placed on technological 
developments (e.g. Michael Mann on 
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medieval European agriculture and 
Mark Elvin in China). However, the 
predominant framework of explanation 
is Weberian. This is evident on the 
rejection of the search for a! prime 
mover, and the awareness of complex, 
often contingent patterns of develop- 
ment — described by Gellner as the 
accidentally open date model. It is also 
evident .in the analytical emphasis on 
themes such as political power and 
legitimacy (e.g. in John Hall's discus- 
sion of centralised and decentralised 
polities, and in Jean-Claude Garcin’s 
analysis of the Mamluk regime in the 
medieval Moslem world), or cultural 
and religious systems (including Elvin’s 
interesting comments on techno- 
cultures, and Pillorget’s essay on the 
restless. mentalities of Occidental 
revolt). If economic explanations form 
part of this account, they do so through 
the liberal, quasi-Smithian emphasis on 
private property rights and the differen- 
tiation of decentralised markets from 
interventionist political control, as 
emphasised by Jean Beachler. 

The main thrust of the quasi- 
Weberianism of this volume is that 
decentralised and competitive polities 
tend to encourage capitalist develop- 
ment more than Empires. The major 
proviso is that decentralisation must be 
accompanied by some kind of normative 
framework capable of creating cultural 
order rather than fragmentation. There 
are times when this comes close to a 
replay of a heroic liberal-democratic 
narrative of history. As such the frame- 
work seems inconsistent with Gellner’s 
accidentally open-gate theory of history, 
since it positively abounds with teleo- 
logical sign-posts unfolding conveniently 
to guide the onward march of reason 
and Occidental restlessness. Is it really 
possible to ‘evict blood, sweat, toil, 
violence and exploitation from history in 
this way? 

R. J. Holton 
The Flinders University of 
South Austraha 
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A Matter of Hours: Women, Part- 
Time. Work and the Labour Market 
Veronica Beechey and Tessa Perkins Polity 
1987, £25,00 (£8.50 paper) 


As a result of their empirical research — 
a series of industrial case studies of part- 
time working carried out within the 
Coventry labour market — the authors 
of this book, who had at first set out to 
examine women’s part-time work as a 
distinctive phenomenon in its own right, 
became more aware of the interrelation- 
ship between part-time working and 
full-time working; between men’s work 
and women’s work. The book’s central 
thesis is that part-time jobs are con- 
structed as jobs for married women. This 
construction achieves low-cost flexibility 
of working, particularly in the public 
sector. In contrast, where such flexibil- 
ity is required in respect of male 
employees, this is achieved through 
overtime working, or the hiring of full- 
time temporary workers. 

There is much that is of value in this 
book, which includes substantial chap- 
ters on the historical development of 
part-time work; on theoretical perspec- 
tives on women's employment, and on 
questions of policy as well as chapters 
describing the empirical research. One 
criticism might be that empirical and 
theoretical discussions were not particu- 
larly well integrated — a sense is gained 
of the authors debating with each other 
(which is, of course, useful in its own 
right) — rather than with the research 
data. Nevertheless, this does not detract 
from the book's overall contribution, 
which is considerable, to our enhanced 
understanding of the nature of women's 
— and men's — employment. It is also 
to be hoped that the arguments and 
evidence it contains will have the effect 
of bringing closer the development of an 
integrated ‘political and social economy’ 
which cuts across the contemporary 
subject boundaries in academic social 
science. 

Rosemary Crompton 
University of East Anglia 
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Politics in the Semi-Periphery Nicos 
P. Mouzelis Macmillan 1986 285pp. £25 
(7.95 paper) 


The main theme of Nicos Houzelis’ 
latest book is the relationship between 
the political and the economic soheres. 
The well-known position cf Marast 
sociology on this point hold: -bat it is 
always the economy that ove-rales or at 
least strongly affects the politial. Such 
an axiomatic stand takes for- granted, 
however, what stil rema: to be 
proven, and so from the start veakens 
the dynamics of any investizztion into 
non-economic spheres. 

To eluadate this point Mouzelis 
makes a comparative analves of the 
political forms experienced by countries 
in both South America and th Balkans. 
His basic theoretical positoa, formu- 
lated with rigorous precisior, is that 
political forms in the peripFe-y are not 
only autonomous, but actually take 
precedence over economic znd social 
development In consequence, the new 
social middle strata generatec in the 
very process of industrialzaton find 
themselves at odds with the -p-evailing 
institutional-political system Fult up on 
the principle of their political exclusion. 
According to A. Touraine, -Irs problem 
explains the particular succe-s in Latin 
America of applied conce»s such as 
oligarchy, the  establishezrt, ‘the 
people’, or the non-privikeged strata. 
Mouzelis makes it clear tha the non- 
correspondence between eccacmic and 
political forms remains a corstitutive, 
structural, and therefore irreducible 
dimension in semi-periphera_ societies. 

Although Mouzelis’ book zould be 
seen more generally as a -successful 
typology of political forms ia the semi- 
periphery, his overall appzcach focuses 
on two distinct stages in tue develop- 
ment process in the soc tës under 
consideration: the transitio: from oli- 
garchic to mass politics, aac the condi- 
tions which led to military m.ervention 
and/or the  establishmen of neo- 
authoritarian regimes. 

The author points out Hat the tran- 
sition from oligarchic to mass politics 
during the second decade +f the twen- 
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tieth century has followed different 
routes in accordance with the specific 
coni.tions prevailing, and therefore has 
prodaced different outcomes in each 
parzicular case. In Bulgaria for instance, 
due to a belated and limited rural 
exodus, the transition took the explosive 
form of agrarian populism. In Latin 
America, on the other hand, due to a 
high degree of urbanization, it generated 
an urban populism with a sharply anti- 
oligerchic edge. In Greece finally, the 
mcdernization movement that had 
eme-ged around 1910 did not manage to 
abohsh the existing rampant clientelism; 
on the contrary, it helped the system to 
regenerate and adjust itself to the needs 
of the times. 

The post-war advent of the new 
authoritananism in the form of military 
dictatorships in Greece, Chile and 
Argentina is analysed by Mouzelis not 
as the expression of any alleged techno- 
logical supremacy enjoyed by the armed 
fo-ces or the state over civil society, but 
rather as an effect of ideological and 
poltical mutations. By the 1960s the 
army felt itself emancipated and freed 
from the grip of the ruling classes, This 
meant that henceforth military interven- 
tioas in politics were no longer a 
transient affair, and not made on behalf 
of zhird parties as had been the case in 
the inter-war period. Henceforth the 
miitary, disenchanted by the chronic 
weakness and loss of control of the 
rang class, systematically intervened 
on their own account, as an autonomous 
social stratum. 

At this point the analysis becomes 
ingenuously flexible. In Latin America, 
mobilization of the military was fed by 
ta» ‘great disappointment’ of the 1960s, 
when the nationalist import-substitution 
model of industrialization had appar- 
ertly reached its limits and was dying 
from exhaustion. Albert Fishlow has 
pointed out that, in the philosophy of 
tke military, the main factor contribut- 
img to the impasse of the 1960s was 
insufficient financing and investment 
gapital to keep the process going. This, 
zr his view, explains both the military's 
-Eid outlook and their systematic 
attempt to ensure a continuing inflow 
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from abroad of financial means’: and 
investment projects — at any price, and 
particularly by the imposition of harsh 
controls over labour. It could be added 
that giving absolute priority, to the 
problem of financing quite naturally 
prepared the ground for the worldwide 
economic philosophy of monetarism in 
the late 1970s. The military regimes in 
South America generally established 
themselves to the detriment of.various 
nationalist and populist movements 
then undergoing a profound crisis, and 
so accelerated the internationalization of 
national economies. 

In Greece the drive towards mass 
politics acquired fresh momentum only 
in early 1960s, in parallel with a marked 
recovery of the middle strata. During 
this new phase, the traditional forms of 
clientelism, collapsed as political rela- 
tions became increasingly depersonal- 
ized. At the same time a grass-root 
protest movement came into being, 
without any clear-cut class character, 
but with explicit reference to the axial 
importance of nationalistic priorities. It 
may be held that this late nationalist 
movement, despite its doubtful chances 
of success within a context of rapid 
internationalization, constituted a rival 
ideology to that of the establishment. 
The strong reaction it prompted, and 
eventually the military coup d'état of 
April 1967, exploited the fear that the 
process of internationalization that had 
already begun was in danger ot being 
halted or disturbed. 

The Greek military, PN mobil- 
ized itself not because populism had 
exhausted itself or failed, as in ‘South 
America, but by invoking the need to 
pre-empt and prevent a populist, even- 
tuality. This is where the drawing of 
parallels must stop, however. The fact 
that in Latin America the establishment 
of military dictatorships followed ‘the 
rise of populism (e.g. in Argentina, 

razil, Chile), whereas in the Greek 
case the process is reversed, is not 
simply a matter of timing but consti- 
tutes a particularly pertinent element for 
assessing the nature and character of 
military intervention. The Greek 
colonels pursued an > essentially 
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Keynesian economic policy by increas- 
ing the supply of money in order to 
achieve a high nominal growth rate of 
the national income, whatever the cost. 
Both Chile under Pinochet and 
Argentina under Videla, on the other 
hand, experienced a deliberate policy of 
restructuring the social classes and elim- 
inating’ the social conditions of popul- 
ism. To achieve this goal the Latin 
American dictators imposed a drastic 
economic austerity programme and res- 
tricted the economy's liquidity. This, of 
course, led to economic recession, and 
so facilitated the eventual dominance of 
monetarist ideas. 

More important than such compari- 
sons, however, is to see these regimes 
with reference to the recessionist cycle of 
the world economy. In Greece, the 
dictatorship tried to link the nation's 
economy with the prosperity that was 
still expanding in Europe. When in 1973 
and 1974 this appeared to have run out 
of steam, the military regime collapsed. 

Speaking more generally, Mouzelis’ 
analysis is impressively rich in compara- 
tive empirical material, in working 
hypotheses and conceptual/analytical 
tools. Its greatest value, however, lies in 
the method with which he has arranged 
and tackled his raw material. He 
manages to avoid both dogmatic or 
arbitrary generalizations and a purely 
empiricist approach to the analysis of 
long-term political and economic devel- 
opments. 

His final conclusions, formulated with 
particular care and precision, consider it 
very doubtful whether mass politics in 
semi-peripheral societies will ever be 
able to acquire those integrational forms 
that characterize Western industrial 
societies. 

It is a pity that Mouzelis’ analysis 
does not extend to cover the relatively 
recent phenomenon of the process of 
democratization that followed the 
collapse of the authoritarian regimes, as 


. well as the ensuing social changes of the 


1980s, both for Latin America and 
Greece. It would then have been pos- 
sible to show yet another asynchronism, 
namely that of the democratization pro- 
cess and modernization in the conditions 
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of widening political and soca de- 
mobilization — this being th ques- 
tion of overriding interest om tcday's 
study of semi-peripheral societi-s Par- 
ticularly for Greece, it would be 
illuminating to enquire where me con- 
tradiction between the priority taz used 
to be given to the national spacezaad the 
rapid development of internaticnzlzing 
capital is actually leading. It wcuEl also 
have been interestng to have a. com- 
parative scrutiny of the democr-tzation 
process in Greece, Spain and bo-tugal. 
While this is certainly not iceatcal in 
all three countries, I believe tacre are a 
number of characteristics in Ccmmon 
and that many aspects are .ndeed 
comparable. 

Such special pieading asic, what 
matters most is that MouzsIs work 
presents the evidence ,honesls, and 
proceeds creatively with an ictelligent 
working method. In this way it presents 
a fruitful model for comparing long-term 
socio-political developments rn. societies 
which, although geographialy far 
apart, are comparable because «f their 
early'adoption of parliamentary institu- 
tions and of their late indust-ialzation. 

Kostas kerzopoulos 
University o7 Paris VIII 


Class and Space: the Mzkng of 
Urban Society Nigel Thnf: avd Peter 
Wilhams (eds) Routledge emi Kegan 
Paul 1987 422pp. £22.50 


This book seeks to combine the disci- 
pline of geography, history and 
sociology to explore the spztml aspects 
of class formation in, Brrain and 
America over the past 200 years. 

The introductory essay by CLrift and 
Williams marks out the ground. It 
establishes a definition of clzs: forma- 
tion — mainly drawn from Wright, 
Przeworski and Urry — ard then 
proposes three areas in which-16 spatial 
dynamics are to be analysec. T'3ese are, 
first, the capitalist division œ labour 
itself and the geographicaby uneven 
process by which it develoas <echno- 
logically and soczally. Secord-y- -here is 
space as the physical contex- .m which 
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classes develop consciousness. Concepts 
here include locale, the subjective 
cultural significance given to the built 
environment; locality, the objective geo- 
graph-cal circumstances which structure 
social relations between capital and 
labour — as in a one-company or multi- 
industry town, and distanciation, the way 
technologies of communication change 
the significance of spatial distance. 
Finally, there is the way space actively 
affect: class capacity or the organisational 
ability of a class to articulate its inter- 
ests across a territory. 

Six essays explore these concepts for 
early industrial Britain: Thrift on the 
absemce of class consciousness in mid- 
nineteenth century Leeds and Sheffield; 
Craig Calhoun (using the concepts of 
class. capacity and distanciation) on why 
revolutionary class consiousness was 
virtually impossible anywhere; Richard 
Dennis on the class cohesion of the 
lower middle class in Huddersfield; 
Darraris Rose on home ownership and 
the semi-proletarianisation of the 
Cornish tin-miners; and Williams on the 
home as a locale for capitalist patriar- 
chal sm. 

Tac essays on Britain and America in 
the zwentieth century focus very largely 
on the phenomenon of the ‘Service 
clasz': its self-reinforcing geographical 
distribution in Britain (Thrift); the 
process by which technical managers 
inserted themselves as a cohesive force, 
thrcugh scientific management doc- 
trinss, into the American production 
process (Urry); and the impact of this 
strata on the contemporary British 
housing market (Forrest and Muric). 
There is also an interesting comparative 
study on ethnic politics in Birmingham 
and Chicago from Dennis Smith and a 
more general piece on crisis and 
*orcered development! within modern 
capitalism by Philip Cooke. 

The book does not offer a compre- 
hersive treatment of its subject. Its 
preoccupation with the Service class and 
the class boundary question, however 
important, does not justify the neglect of 
other topics, and its attempts at 
emoirical substantiation lag consider- 
ably bchind the theoretical richness, and 
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dialectical integration, of | David 
Harvey's Limts to Capital which is 
quoted liberally in the introduction. The 
subtitle is unjustified. T 
John Foster 
Paisley College of Technology 


Regenerating the Inner City 
Glasgow's rience David Donnison 
and Alan Middleton (eds) 1987 Routledge 
and Kegan Paul 322pp. £12.95" 


To draw lessons from one of the biggest 
urban renewal schemes in Western 
Europe,  Glasgow's Eastern: Area 
Renewal Project (GEAR), is not an easy 
task. In the hands of fifteen contributors 
with no apparent unifying theoretical 
perspective the task is even harder. 
When the editors! preface acknowledges 
that what follows is not an academic 
evaluation of the urban renewal pro- 
gramme, and that the 'useful lessons' 
derived from Glasgow's experience are 
deliberately based upon the successes 
rather than the failures of the project, 
then the value of the exercise might 
seem questionable. And, when the 
special features of the GEAR area are 
constantly highlighted to differentiate it 
from other more readily identifiable 
inner city areas, then the applicability of 
the lessons for other areas may seem 
even more limited. Yet, ultimately, 
valuable lessons do emerge in the book 
— not always explicitly stated nor even 
the lessons that the contributors them- 
selves draw — but cumulatively damn- 
ing of much of what passes for ‘urban 
policy' under the Thatcher government. 

The very ttle of the book is proble- 
matic. Whilst the content is focused 
upon the east end of Glasgow, the 
remainder of the city’s inner area 
receives little attention. More impor- 
tantly, if lessons are to be drawn from 
the GEAR experience then how ‘typical’ 
is the area under study? The answer 
provided in the book is that 1n many 
respects it isn't. In terms of housing for 
instance, 76 per cent of stock is publicly 
owned (only surpassed in Britain by 
Tower Hamlets); there are no signifi- 
cant ethnic minorities and consequently 
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relatively few of the attendant problems 
of racial discrimination. Ín fact the 
nature of public housing is in many 
ways dissimilar to other, English, inner 
city areas — with few system-built 
tower and deck access blocks. Thus as 
Clapham and Kintrea concede: 
‘GEAR’s housing does not fit many 
widely held assumptions about inner 
cities’. 

The subtitle ‘Glasgow’s Experience’ is 
more accurate (in so far as it pertains to 
GEAR that is). The book's strength is to 
be found in Part Two which examines 
the origins of GEAR, the employment 
profile of the area, public housing, 
rehabilitation of older housing, new 
owner occupied housing, environmental 
improvement, access to health services, 
leisure and recreation, transport and 
communications. Based upon studies 
commissioned by the central and local 
government authorities responsible for 
the GEAR project, these chapters pro- 
vide a most easily accessible and 
thorough examination of the project. All 
of the chapters are well crafted and 
expertly written. The three chapters on 
housing particularly hang well together. 
The highlight of Part Two, however, is 
to be found in Middleton and 
Donnison’s chapter on leisure and 
recreation. Starting with a review of 
some of the theories of leisure, they 
proceed to show how the concept of 'idle 
time' (non-payment, non-freedom and 
non-pleasure) is particularly pertinent 
to the residents of the east end; how the 
status of leisure and recreation. was 
steadily reduced in the objectives of the 
project; how expenditure cuts hit 
hardest the leisure facilities of the 
retired, housewives and the 
unemployed; how the private sector was 
reluctant to invest in facilities in the 
area; and how leisure cannot be 
divorced from housing, planning, educa- 
tion, employment and other important 
services. 

It is the detailed examination of 
GEAR and the chronicling of the chang- 
ing emphases over time that make the 
book well worth the money. As a guide 
to the lessons to be learnt and their 
applicability for other inner city areas 
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the book is less useful. In pact, this 
stems from the nature of the GEAR 
project itself. Conceived in a period of 
radical restructuring of govecmrental 
institutions in Scotland in th= mid- 
1970s; with many of the charzc-e-istics 
of the comprehensive physica: -e3ewal 
schemes of the 1960s (as Keetmg and 
Boyle point out in Aemakigg Urban 
Scotland); with evolving objectiies: and 
with a quality of central-local -elation- 
ships engendered from the his o-cally 
interventionist role of the Scottish 
Office, the project had mary unique 
features. Not least of which wes perhaps 
the sheer scope and ambition 5t GEAR. 

Elements of the GEAR projzcz have 
certainly been reconstituted 2Eevhere, 
as Wannop and LeClerc demorstrate, 
most notably the idea of partn-rzhip in 
the Inner City Partnerships znd Pro- 
gramme Initiatives in Engizad. But 
these are mutated institutioazl forms, 
without the equivalent of tke- Scottish 
Development Agency to charm-l central 
finance and to ensure endurirz collab- 
oration in these ventures. Wat has 
been laid aside in these later projects 
also is the social and commumtr objec- 
tives so vital at the incepticn of the 
GEAR project. In practice th-se objec- 
tives were undermined in GEAR ‘itself 
by successive expenditure cats and the 
ideological retuning of the SDA after 
1979. One lesson learned =rom this 
experience, and raised in t» 200k, is 
the capacity of local/regiona. zuthorities 
to address the urban social problems 
generated by the wider econoray and the 
restrictive policies of the ceriral state. 
Invariably, the contributors fall back 
upon a Keynesian social -4emocratic 
consensus — of a more -aggressive 
regional policy, direct suppo-t for local 
industry, co-operative enteroose, and 
more state expenditure om education, 
transport and leisure services. On 
occasion one gets the impression of the 
contributors’ collectively wnistling in 
the dark to keep their spirits ap until the 
dark cloud of Thatcherism 3as passed. 
But Donnison himself is astute enough 
to recognise that a change of govern- 
ment is insufficient in its2l, and that 
‘larger changes on a nationz- and inter- 
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national scale’ are needed. Quite what 
these would be are not specified. But 
Middlston, in chapter one, provides a 
clue when he recognises that cities like 
Glasgow are increasingly becoming 
*goverament towns’ dependent upon the 
state. Whilst Donnison seeks guidance 
from zhe experience of Glasgow, more 
fundamental lessons might be learned 
from locating that experience within a 
rigorcus conceptualisation of the state 
itself. 

As a guide to the experience of GEAR 
this is a book to be commended. As a 
broacer guide to the development of 
urban policy, however, readers might, 
wish to draw their own ‘lessons’. 

David Judge 
University of Strathclyde 


The Metropolis Era. Volume one: A 
World of Giant Cities Mattei Dogan and 
John D. Kasarda (eds) 1988 394pp. 
£35.00 Volume two: Mega-cities, 
322pp. £35.00 


Mega-cities are currently a fashionable 
research topic. Several comparative pro- 
jecte are in progress on this theme and 
no doubt further mega-volumes will 
soon be appearing. It is not immediately 
clear why the study of large cities has 
agan become relevant. Beyond com- 
menting on the continued growth of 
large cities across the globe, these two 
volumes fail to tell us why. They also, 
not surprisingly, fall short of the 
promise on the blurb to provide: 'a new 
framework for understanding the prob- 
lerrs and futures of big cities’ and to 
‘change the way we look at large cities’. 

"he first volume contains overviews 
of arge city growth in different regions 
of zhe world together with three general 
chapters about the growth and path- 
olagy of such cities. The second volume 
is more specific including analyses of the 
growth of ten mega-cities: New York, 
Lcs Angeles, London, Tokyo, Shanghai, 
Delhi, Lagos, Cairo, Mexico City, and 
Sao Paulo. 

Comparative urban research is poten- 
tizlly very valuable. Unfortunately, ıt is 
also very difficult and its success 
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requires close coordination following a 
carefully developed methodology. The 
_ basic weakness of these two volumes is 
that they lack such a methodology. Each 
chapter has been written independently 
and, seemingly, without prior guidance 
as to content. Ás a result, many chap- 
ters contain little comparable material. 
It is only with great difficulty that we 
are able to judge whether Cairo has a 
worse housing problem than Shanghai 
or whether Delhi has handled its pollu- 
tion problems more successfully than 
Mexico City. Of course, there are some 
interesting chapters, particularly, in the 
second volume. On the whole, however, 
the reader will learn little that, is new 
from these 700 pages. 
Alan Gilbert 
University College London 


Women and the State Anne Showstack 
Sassoon (ed.) Hutchinson 1987 31lpp. 
£8.95 


The essays in this edited collection focus 
on the interconnections, in ‘advanced’ 
capitalist societies, between women’s 
continuing domestic responsibilities, 
their pattern of outside employment, 
notably the concentration in part-time 
work, and their relationship with the 
welfare state. The authorship is impres- 
sively international, with contributions 
from Scandinavia, Britain, Germany, 
Italy and the USA. Some passages are 
particularly . thought-provoking, for 
instance an account of the emergence, in 
nineteenth century Norway of a new 
and predominantly male ‘science’ of 
housework and child-rearing. Some are 
also highly entertaining. 
None the less this is a disappointing 
volume, yielding little new information 
or surprising argument. Showstack’s 
espousal of a Gramscian perspective in 
the introduction serves more to legiti- 
mate than to illuminate the topic. The 
rationale for dividing the book into two 
parts is neither clear nor consistently 
followed. Opportunities for cross- 
national comparison are not pursued. 
Neither is a potentially interesting dis- 
agreement amongst contributors as: to 
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whether the state and public sector 
confirm women’s oppression or can 
offset the more oppressive market. In 
sum we are offered for the main part a 
rehearsal of familiar themes and inter- 
pretations: the issues dealt with are 
undoubtedly important but the treat- 
ment is neither especially useful nor 
stimulating. 
Vicky Randall 
Polytechnic of Central London 


The Meaning of Religious Conver- 
sion in Africa Cyril C. Okorcha Gower 
1987 315pp. £47.50 (hardback) 


Stressing that African conversion to 
Christianity is essentially a religious 
phenomenon, a point missed we are told 
by researchers from outside the culture, 
Okorcha attempts to provide a religious 
account, from ‘within’ and from ‘below’ 
— other studies having concentrated on 
the cream of society — of conversion of , 
the Owerri-Igbo of eastern Nigeria to 
Christianity. 

It is contended that the central Igbo 
notion of religion is to see it as a channel 
for power, and thus the meeting of this 
religion with Christianity was perceived 
as a ‘power encounter’. The display of 
Europeans synonymous in the eyes of 
the Igbos with Christians, of greater 
military and economic strength ensured 
that Christianity's God won this power 
struggle with the traditional gods. This 
explains why the Igbos converted with- 
out, however, completely abandoning 
their traditional faith; they inevitably 
continued to view their new faith in the 
same way as they had always viewed 
religion. 

While a useful case study, it would 
have been more interesting had it been 
situated in the wider context set by the 
long running Horton/Fisher debate on 
African conversion. 

Peter B. Clarke 

Department of the History and 
Philosophy of Religion, 
King's College Unmersity of 
London 
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The New Right: Politics, Markets 
and Citizenship Desmond S King 
Macmillan 1987 220pp. £25.6G £7.95 
paper) 


This book is concerned with tue con- 
servative challenge to the post-v a` con- 
sensus that sustained the welf e state. 
By the end of the 1970s New Rigat ideas 
had become considerably mor irfluen- 
tial, moving from the margins -o the 
centre of the welfare state debate anc 
providing an ideological bas:s fer the 
Reagan and Thatcher governm-nts. 

King maintains that the New-Right is 
not new. It is an uneasy mixture of two 
stands: traditional liberalism ard social, 
moral and religious conservatsm. There 
are obvious contradictions “between 
traditional liberalism’s emplass on 
individualism, limited goverrmeat and 
market forces and  conse-vatism's 
emphasis on social order and zuthonty. 
How these contradictions are accom- 
modated is one of the themes of the 
book. 

After an introductory chapter cefining 
the terms, the book looks w -arious 
facets of the New Right ideobgy. Tke 
chapter on the politics of the New Right 
covers familier ground, discuzsmg the 
primary importance given to freedom to 
which private markets are sac to be 
essential. There are two chapters on the 
economic theories of the New Eight: one 
looks at the central notion of tle market 
and the other considers pubac choice 
theory. 

The influence of New Righ- zheories 
in terms of practical politics 7s crzated in 
separate chapters on the Tkæcaer and 
Reagan administrations. Neither 
government has achieved all is aims, 
although the Reagan admunist-acion has 
been rather more successful, especially 
in its attempts to erode atzenskip 
rights. New Right policies m both 
countries aim to revive mzr.e: forces, 
eliminate collectivist state aci-ity and 
curtail citizenship rights. 

King follows T. H. M_rzhall in 
holding that citizenship rigl-s include 
civil, political and social righ s. Having 
identified three categories of -iizenship 
rights, however, King proceeis to con- 
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centrete upon social nghts. 

Kirg claims that New Right ideas are 
‘a pazsing intellectual fashion’, but that 
the consequences are nevertheless diffi- 
cult © reverse. He envisages the emer- 
gence of a new consensus based on a 
reformulated Keynesianism combined 
with an acceptance of the role of markets 
in public policy. Within this context 
citizenship rights could be expanded: 
King emphasises, in particular, the need 
to ta-kle the gender bias in much social 
and =mployment policy. Active labour 
market policies, designed to promote 
equa opportunities and secure full 
empbyment, would be a vital compon- 
ent cf the new consensus. 

It is less than clear how this con- 
senscs is to be achieved, and since the 
book was written Mrs Thatcher has 
beer re-elected for a third term with a 
subs:antial majority. This can only 
meaa that the consequences of New 
Right Policies will be even more difficult 
to r=verse It is interesting that King 
declmes to speculate about the prospects 
for e new consensus in the USA. 

Tae book says little that is strikingly 
new: but it is clearly written and 
cogently argued. It offers a competent 
sumcnary of the central tenets of New 
Right ideology and of, their contradic- 
tions. There is a good balance between 
description and analysis. It will prove a 
useful book for students of politics and 
social policy. 

Norman Johnson 
University of Keele 


Du-kheimian Sociology: Cultural 


Studies Jeffrey C. Alexander — (ed.) 
Cambridge University Press 1988 
2275p. £25.00. 


Ths collection of eight papers of 
Du-kheimian inspiration represents an 
important if curious package. Based 
largely on the theory developed in The 
Elementary Forms these papers tackle 
preblems such as modern revolutions 
(F:ench, Nicaraguan, Iranian), mass 
strkes, Watergate, friendship, as well as 
pr=blems such as Durkheim’s contribu- 
tica to conflict theory, legitimation 
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crises, and mass media, with leading 
papers by Alexander and Tiryakian. 
The result is further evidence| that the 
corpus ‘of concepts developed by 
Durkheim to analyse Australian totem- 
ism cannot readily be extended to the 
analysis of modern phenomeria. It is 
probably to Durkheim’s great credit 
that he realised this and curtailed his 
initially world historic project. While 
the papers here are full of interest, and 
reveal the ‘revolutionary side of 
Durkheim’s perspectives, they do not 
really have a Durkheimian flavour. 
They do not have the apparatus to be 
able to establish the basic elements of 
modern social structures to which the 
concepts of sacred-profane, social effer- 
vescence, ritual, etc., could be related 
even if these concepts were adequate to 
the task. These limitations are readily 
admitted but the authors carry on with 
writing that has the appearance of free 
improvisation on very vague Durkheim- 
ian themes. I suspect the very real 
problems with the basic Durkheimian 
theory of modern societies (the relation 
of organic solidarity and capitalism) is 
not well served by this kind of writing. 
However, it does serve as an alternative 
to structuralist continuations of 
Durkheim, and may challenge some of 
the received conceptions of Durkheim- 
ian sociology as inherently hostile to 
issues of power, revolution, conflict. 
Mike Gane 
Loughborough Umvwersity 


Fascism in Popular Memory: the 
Cultural Experience of the Turin 
Working Class = Luisa . Passenni 
Cambridge University Press 1987 
244pp. £25.00 |. 


This ambitious and inventive book ‘uses 
oral histories to reconstruct a particular 
cultural universe. The boundaries of this 
universe are buttressed by references to 
general social theory and specific local 
histories, so allowing the author to 
concentrate not so much on what is 
said, but on the way it is told. She secks 
out the recurrent symbolic elements of 
self-representation and ‘identity’, which 
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cluster around images of family and 
work, and find fixed expression in 
archetypal figures such as the ‘rebel’ 
and the ‘joker’. In short, her oral 
histories are discourse, not pieces of a 
potential chronology, and the world of 
this working class is imagined from the 
inside looking out. 

Just as the author insists on the 
apparent ‘chaos’ of autobiography, so 
her narrative obeys no obvious 
sequence, but looks like a fictional 
‘stream of consciousness’ adopted by 
social science. This highly original style 
of exposition seizes and fixes images as 
‘pieces of history’, which finally create 
the mosaic of cultural experience. Hence 
her discourse analysis is not delivered 
whole, but interjected piecemeal, in a way 
which invites the reader to make the con- 
nections and imagine the bigger picture. 

So far, all is success. But the author 
fails to achieve her more ambitious aim 
of revealing these ‘cultural identities . . . 
as they appear in the daily, anonymous 
acts of subversion in the Fascist period' 
(p. 65). What these acts in fact reveal is 
a far more ambiguous picture of uncom- 
fortable, sometimes rather shameful 
acceptance, which represents the subjec- 
tive ‘conditions of possibility’ of the 
regime. The author's account of the 
‘resistance’ is therefore unconvincing in 
general, and her particular interpreta- 
tion of the practice of abortion as 
‘resistance to Fascist demographic 
policy’ (Chapter 4) appears contrived. 
It is a brilliant methodological ploy to 
end a book about discourse with the 
massed silence of the workers on the 
occasion of Mussolini’s visit to the new 
Mirafiori factory on 15 May 1939; but, 
in the telling, this silence seems not so 
complete as at first suggested. The 
author sees it as ‘an estrangement from 
Fascism greater in scope and depth than 
the political dissent for which it pre- 
pared the ground’ (p. 198). But this is a 
romantic reading of the record, which 
shows that the dissent emerged with the 
World War. Italy did not depose its 
dictator until it was already partially 
occupied by Allied forces. 

Joe Foweraker 
University of Essex 
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Asylum to Anarchy Claire Bern Free 
Association Press £27.50 and 932 


This is an account of a day-cen-r- set up 
in the 1970s to form a them peutic 
community for psychiatric patierts. The 
Medical Director of the Centre =sed his 
power to try to overcome the cat cisms 
of Goffman and Laing and oskers. He 
removed bureaucratic and medial con- 
trols to such an extent that no clear 
procedures were used for zcmssion, 
discharge or diagnosis, record: were not 
kept and treatment amountea <o ‘large 
group’ psychotherapeutic sees>rs. No 
distinction was made betweer admin- 
istration and therapy so atenots by 
patients and staff to do what 5 3crmally 
called administration such as o-ganising 
meals and cleaning were resporded to 
as symptoms. The psychoana.y-ic mode] 
of psychotherapy prevailed. The 
Director restricted himself to explaining 
why members of the commruary were 
acting as they did. As one rrigh. expect 
he did this in terms of wrccnscious 
motives. 

Baron shows that the Medical 
Director gained a near omnipotent 
power and the staff control cd patients 
by processes akin to Chinese brain- 
washing described in the 195G n which 
false confession, mockery, j-rgon and 
reductionist explanations we-e used to 
confuse the inmates! identity 

This book provides an inzporzant case 
study for students of Total nztitutions 
in that it shows how tyrarav can be 
produced by institutions wh zb empha- 
sise words and explanation just as much 
as by those, criticised by .he anti- 
psychiatry movement of :vemty years 
ago, which emphasise clear power struc- 
tures, diagnosis and medic] interven- 
tion. The author does this zkdfully but 
with the common fault o? PhD theses 
turned into books, she uze. zoo many 
words. 

Dand Jones 
London School o; Economics 
and Pedlizcal Scunce 
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Sociometric Research, Vol. 1. Data 
Collection and Scaling; Vol. 2. Data 
Analysis Willem E. Saris and Irmtraud N. 
Gallofer (eds) The Macmillan Press 1988 
Vol. 1 246pp. £35, Vol. 2 236pp. £35 


These two volumes contain what the 
editors describe as the best papers 
presented at the methodology con- 
ference of the International Sociology 
Assocation held in Amsterdam in 
October 1984. The publisher's claim 
that the contributors come from East 
and West European countries is onlv true 
in the most literal sense, since the 
overwhelming majority of contributors 
are fom the host country. Volume 1 has 
a natural division into the parts of its 
title: data collection is further sub- 
divided into survey research and content 
analysis while scaling is treated under 
the reads of categorical and continuous 
date. The ttle and sub-division of 
Volume 2 seems more arbitrary. The 
date analysis refers only to the second of 
the two sections where it is used as a 
synonym for statistics; the first part is a 
mixed collection of papers about 
research designs. 

The editors are to be applauded for 
rescuing the term sociometrics from its 
traclitional use for the study of social 
networks and setting it alongside bio- 
metrics and econometrics as the quan- 
titative study of sociology. 

in a brief review it is impossible to 
comment individually on all 25 articles. 
It äs fortunate that the delay in publica- 
ticn has not given the collection a too 
deted appearance though in some areas 
the frontiers have moved on. Although 
many of the papers are research contri- 
butions which might equally have 
appeared in the journals, most can be 
read by those with little specialist 
knowledge. For example, Van Schurr 
aid Blockland-Vogelesang both propose 
new developments in unfolding tech- 
niques for scaling a set of items but, in 
each case, they preface their articles by 
dear and simple accounts of the story so 
far. This helps to make what might 
easily have been a rather esoteric and 
maccessible collection into a useful point 
of entry to the literature. The last 
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chapter in Volume2 by Saris and 
Satorra provides a much needed warn- 
ing to those whose enthusiasm for the 
use of linear structural relations models, 
based on LISREL, is not balanced by 
an awareness of their limitations. They 
show that it is not sufficient to have, 
large sample sizes to determine a suit- 
able model with any confidence. It also 
turns out that the power of the standard 
goodness of fit test depends rather 
critically on the parameters of the 
model. In unfavourable circumstances 
the power of the test can be virtually nil. 

One of the more unusual contribu- 
tions is by Koppelaar in an article 
entitled Explanatory Analysis of Scien- 
tific Theories. This concerns linguistic 
simulation models in which , natural 
language, rather than mathematics, is 
used to express imprecisely defined 
social theories. This involves the mathe- 
matical theory of fuzzy sets and the 
author describes a computer program 
implementing the ideas. 

It is common to question the value of 
published conference papers on: the 
grounds that they are of uneven quality 
and lacking in overall coherence. In this 
case the editors have largely avoided 
these pit falls in producing two volumes 
which help to define as well as to 
enlarge a field of growing importance. 

D. J. Bartholomew 
London School of Economies 
and Political Science 


The National Question: Decolonising 
the Theory of Nationalism James M. 
Blaut Zed Books 1987 232pp. £28. 95 
(£8.95 paper) 


This collection of vigorously written 
essays is motivated by two underlying 
concerns. First, as the subtitle suggests, 
Blaut aims to decolonize the theory. of 
nationalism which he believes has been 
forcefully occupied by ‘conservative’ 
theorists. This task is made especially 
urgent for him because of the influential 
betrayal of Marxist presuppositions by 
self-styled Marxists — such as Erich 
Hobsbawm and Tom Nairn Second, as 
a Puerto Rican nationalist resident in a 
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United States university, Blaut wants to 
provide a Marxist defence of the Puerto 
Rican independence movement. This 
preoccupation seems to be the dominant 
driving force behind his writings. How- 
ever, since his book concentrates more 
upon general arguments about national- 
ism than upon the minutiae of Puerto 
Rican political economy, it deserves a 
wider readership than the coterie of 
Puerto Rican nationalists. 

Conservative is a very catholic term 
in Blaut’s vocabulary: all non-Marxists 
are by definition conservatives. Their 
alleged colonization of the theory of 
nationalism is evident in the widespread 
acceptance of the assumption that 
nationalism is an autonomous ideo- 
logical force in the modern world. Blaut 
berates his fellow Marxists (notably 
Bauer, Renner, Poulantzas, Debra, 
Davis, Hobsbawm and Nairn) for 
accepting this notion. He asserts instead 
that national struggle is indeed a form of 
class struggle. The argument is simple: 
‘theories of nationalism are wrong if 
they do not reduce national struggle in 
the last analysis to class struggle’ 
(p. 26). The argument is also wrong, 
reductionist and a specimen of wishful 
thinking, but these facets of Blaut’s case 
should not disturb the reader’s enjoy- 
ment of the author’s excommunication 
of his intellectual comrades. Blaut's 
essays are worth reading not so much 
because of his positive theses but 
because of his demonstration that the 
best known neo-Marxist writers on 
nationalism have imbibed neat great 
draughts of bourgeois sociology. The 
non-Marxist reader is likely to be per- 
suaded that Blaut is right to complain 
that Bauer ef al. are not kosher Marxists, 
but rather renegades. 

Blaut's Marxological merits are first 
that he sets out clearly the rival posi- 
tions taken by classical Marxists (Marx, 
Stalin, Lenin and Luxemburg); second 
that he establishes the fact that Lenin 
developed two distinct theories of 
nationalism; and finally that he shows 
the remarkable convergence between 
neo-Marxist and sociological theories of 
nationalism. He is also right to argue 
that a distinctively Marxist theory of 
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nationalism must be rooted m Marxst 
conceptions of exploitation, cass and 
state. Where he errs is in beLeving that 
he has provided such a theory. While he 
is correct to complain that m_mw ‘con- 
servative’ theorists neglect the causal 
nexus between exploitation end nation- 
alism, he ignores the fact tkat the 
importance of exploitation in explaining 
nationalism may owe more to u5jective 
perceptions of blocked moLbilty rather 
than objective exploitation basc on the 
extraction of surplus value zt the point 
of production. Moreover, nati»ralism 1s 
the paradigm of a pluri-class aad anti- 
class ideology, and no amouat o: textual 
assertiveness should persuade intelligent 
inhabitants of the twenticti century 
world that it is nonetheless redacible to 
an ideological expressior cf class 
struggle. ‘In the last instanc’ like all 
Marxists Blaut hovers beveen an 
instrumentalist and finctionalist 
account of the state, a logcal defect 
which is especially problematic when 
trying to explain the origins end dissem- 
ination of nationalism. Hcwzver, since 
his essays are written in clear English, a 
rare commodity in the predaction, dis- 
tribution and exchange of Marxist texts, 
they can safely be coramended to 
students as good examples 5f both the 
strengths and defects of Mæxist think- 
ing on nationalism. 
Bzezden O?Leary 
Governmer= Department 
London Schowl 3? Economies 
and Pcttical Science 


The Military Revolution G. Parker 
Cambridge University ness 1988 
234pp. £15 


Subtitled ‘military innowaicn and the 
rise of the West, 1500-1830, this is a 
short and lucid introcucton to an 
aspect of the debate about tne ‘unique- 
ness of the West’ whicn has recently 
attracted some attention. Cepious end- 
notes have enabled th author to 
provide a well-written and uncluttered 
text of about 150 pages vha is lavishly 
illustrated. 
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Afer a review of the development of 
military techniques in Europe, Parker 
turns to the question of how Europeans 
were able to establish the bases of their 
overseas empires in the early modern 
pericd. While he does not discount 
ecomomic factors, his stress is on super- 
iomty in firearms, tactics, and naval 
construction. The revolution in military 
technique associated with the rise of 
mocern states in Europe was a central 
factor in enabling Europeans to expand 
overseas. Later, in the nineteenth cen- 
tur, European economic progress 
would build upon and expand these 
early territorial empires and consolidate 
European hegemony — but this is a 
par: of the story Parker leaves to others. 

With chapters on logistics, nav. 
developments and — perhaps m 
interesting — on military developments 
in non-European regions, as well as a 
succinct overview of the debate on the 
‘m litary revolution’ of early modern 
Europe, this is a well-balanced book 
which can be read with profit by 
sociologists looking for an introduction 
to the military aspects of the rise of the 
West. 

lan Roxborough 
London School of Economics 
and Polttical Science 


The Politics of Juvenile Crime John 
Puts Sage 1988 182pp. £25.00 and £8.95 


No statement of intent comes with this 
b»ok, but it seems to be an account of 
the ideology behind the politics and 
policy of juvenile justice, and the impact 
oi this on magistrates and social 
workers. This is a preface to locating how 
reformers can best defend the children 
cf the poor against crime and the justice 
system. The first three chapters present 
the political economy of juvenile policy 
from the social engineering of the 
"Wilson era, through the 'delinquency 
management' of Heath's government, to 
~he retributive crusade of the Thatcher 
vears. There follows, in a style made 
Zmiliar by the ‘new criminologists’, a 
catalogue of the various paradigms for 
action adopted by practitioners, each 
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tagged for instant recognition and 
slaughter — ‘radical welfare,’ ‘admin- 
istrative criminology  — and the 
obligatory call for a theory which incor- 
porates social structural factors in the 
genesis of, and reaction to, delinquency. 
The final chapters challenge the ‘back to 
justice’ notion of the rational criminal 
actor, and sensibly advocate a return to 
the idea of social disadvantage and of 
forms of justice, such as family panels, 
which the Children and- Young Persons 
Act (1969) sought to introduce. En 
route, poor Alec Paterson gets his name 
misspelt yet again, and he is wrongly 
credited with having created the borstal 
system in 1929. 
Victor Bailey 
Umversity of Kansas 


A Land Fit for Heroin: Drug 
Policies, Prevention and Practice 
Nicholas Dorn and Nigel South (eds) 
Macmillan Educational 1987 187pp. 
£20.00 (£6.95 paper) 


This is a timely, balanced and tinh] 
addition to the burgeoning literature on 
drug problems in Britain. .Until fairly 
recently British social scientists have 
been markedly uninterested in drug use 
and misuse in contrast to their trans- 
atlantic counterparts. Accordingly it is 
doubly gratifying to see a 'home grown' 
book about drugs by a group of con- 
tributors who share a sociological/ 
psychological orientation. 

A Land Fit For Heroin? presents a lucid 
and wide ranging review of evidence 
and issues.related to the upsurge' of 
illicit opiate use: that has occurred! in 
Britain during the past decade or so. 
This phenomenon, now exacerbated by 
the advent of AIDS, is examined against 
the context of the evolution of twentieth 
century drug policy. 

The book is ably edited and consists 
of six wide ranging, literate and inform- 
ative chapters. The first of these, based 
upon data collected by the Institute for 
the Study of Drug Dependence, reviews 
patterns of heroin use, effects, overdose, 
crime, health and welfare issues. Gerry 
Stimson provides a characteristically 
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lucid critique of the ‘medico-centric’ 
UK policy on drugs. Geoffrey Pearson 
provides what may be the core of the 
text in the form of an excellent discus- 
sion of the politically sensitized link 
between druge use, poverty, unemploy- 
ment and regional decline. Some family 
and community responses (including 
self-help groups) to heroin use are 
described by Martin Donoughoe, Nick 
Dorn, Christine James, Stephen Jones, 
Jane Ribbens and Nigel South. The shift 
from a medical ‘treatment’ response to 
emphasis on ‘rehabilitation’ is discussed 
by Susanne MacGregor and Betsy 
Etorre. Finally Nick Dorn and Nigel 
South highlight some of the key prob- 
lems of reconciling policy and practice. 
Each of these chapters deserves 
praise. The book as a whole brings 
together a wealth of experience and 
packages it ın an interesting, cogent 
form. Social sciennsts will enjoy it. 
Politicians should read it. 
Martin Plant 
Alcohol Research Group 
University of Edinburgh 


Analysing Gender, A Handbook of 
Social Science Research Beth B. Hess 
and Myra Marx Ferree (eds) Sage Publica- 
tions 1987 580pp. £25.00 


This extensive volume of especially 
written articles is designed, in the words 
of the editors, to consolidate ‘our cur- 
rent state of knowledge about the role of 
women in society’. This isn’t quite 
everything-about-women-in-the-world; 
the society in question is generally the 
United States and the majority of the 
contributors are academics of that 
country. This personal and professional 
location is reflected in the material 
discussed by the various authors. Thus 
the contributors refer to data from the 
United States in discussions about the 
law, employment, education, the media 
and the health services. 

-It would nevertheless be misleading 
to suggest that this collection is only 
about gender in the United States. The 
editors have obviously recognised the 
limitations (which are cultural rather 
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than intellectual) of some of t-eir con- 
tributors and included articlez «Lich are 
of a more global and general raterest. 
Amongst these articles are ose by 
Janet Sayers on ‘Science, Seza Differ- 
ence, and Feminism’ and Saser Tiano 
on ‘Gender, Work and Worlc Japital- 
ism: Third World Women’s Role in 
Development’. Janet Sayers zay is a 
model of well organised clarcty: she 
presents a considerable ange of 
material with lucidity and ca-ity and 
raises substantial questions zkout the 
very nature cf scientifc inquiry. 
Equally, Susan Tiano reviews 2 complex 
and difficult area with sens.tic&ty; I am 
not sure that she entirely aids the 
confusion of ‘development’ wi q ‘capital- 
ism’ (especially in her -ncluding 
remarks) but what she tri mphantly 
achieves is an over-view o th= various 
consequences of what I ~seuld call 
capitalism. 

In all, these essays would =e of use to 
anyone seeking an introductiex to recent 
(if largely North American; work on 
gender. The problem with tre collection 
is much the same as with many collec- 
tions on gender gende- is usually 
interpreted as being abou- .;2men and 
what receives little attentcn is the 
awesome, if fascinating, ccm plexity of 
the relationship between me genders 
Also ignored is a further asre-t of social 
relations outside the social z-ence text- 
book: the material and cvlw-al context 
in which relationships, c~ even just 
social relations, between women and 
men occur. I would recommend this 
collection to anyone wht wishes to 
develop a critique of aspsc of current 
thinking on gender. 

Mary Evans 
University of Kent. ct Canterbury 


Journeys Among Womenz-. Feminism 
in Five Italian Cities udth Adler 
Hellman Polity Press 1987 =='pp £25.00 


The introduction of Frerea theory to 
British readers in recent years has, one 
hopes, made sociologists Ess insular in 
their reading, and this back is a good 
place for them to begin «xp ring recent 
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deve-opments in Italy. Though its focus 
is on feminism, through a detailed study 
of five contrasting cities between 1977 
and 1984, Hellman's study places this in 
the context of the varying political and 
ecoromic situations of these regions. 
Through extensive participant observa- 
tion throughout Italy, the author pro- 
vides us with a sensitive and clear 
account of both the diversity and the 
sim. larties between areas in a period of 
massive transformation since 1945. 

Hellman's main thesis is that the 
donriinant political culture of each area 
shapes, and to a lesser extent is shaped 
by, feminist politics, within an overall 
na&onal context of a society in which 
the Catholic Church and the Com- 
munist Party are well established con- 
terders. Italian feminists have had to 
relate to his very particular situation, 
though the responses have not been 
uniform. On the one hand, there seem 
to be major opportunities to continue 
the liberal legislative reforms of the 
170s, while on the other hand dis- 
illision with the failure of local admin- 
isrrations to enforce new provisions and 
w th the slow pace of internal reforms in 
unions and the parties of the histonc left 
has stimulated the growth of both 
separatist and — extra-parliamentary 
g-oups. Though the country is different, 
British feminists will recognise many of 
the issues which crop up time and again 
im the author's account of these argu- 
ments. 

The bulk of the book, though, and 
where its most original contribution lies, 
is made up of the detailed picture of the 
£ve cities and their women. The point of 
comparison is provided by an examina- 
fon of three major types of organisa- 
nonal grouping: feminist collectives in 
-rade unions, autonomous feminist 
collectives, and UDI (once loosely 
associated with CP women). What 
comes over admirably is that any 
attempt to analyse politcal culture in 
Italy must take account of its diversity, 
mot to contrast a ‘backward’, priest- 
mdden south with a ‘modern’ and 
radical north, but to appreciate the 
complex balance of conservative and 
progressive forces throughout the 
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country. In bringing off this project, 
Hellman’s own clear but non-partisan 
ferninist perspective has been central. It 
has enabled her to focus on what are 
often short-lived, loosely organised 
groupings outside the mainstream of 
orthodox politics, but whose neglect 
-impoverishes conventional political 
sociology, and distorts its understanding 
of the unquantifiable impact of social 
movements such as feminism on the 
lives of those both directly and 
indirectly affected. 

Far from being, then, merely a study 
of limited interest to specialists, the 
book is a model of good sociological 
analysis, with methodological lessons for 
all attempting to understand not only 
Italy, but also political cultures, femin- 
ism or social movements.in any country. 

Barbara Littlewood 
‘Glasgow University 


Marcuse: Critical Theory and the 
Promise of Utopia Robert Pippin, 
Andrew Feenberg and Charles P. Webel (eds) 
Macmillan. 1988 £30.00 (£8.95 paper) 


Herbert Marcuse, author of Onz- 
Dimensional Man, appears in this book as 
a decidedly multidimensional writer. 
His wide array of intellectual concerns 
includes art and modernity, the rise of 
psychoanalysis, phenomenology and 
existentialism, the nature of techno- 
logical change, transformation in the 
capitalist mode of production, the con- 
tradictions and limitations of socialism, 
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classical German philosophy, Marxism 
and — not least — critical theory. 
Linking all these concerns, as the editors 
of this volume point out, is Marcuse's 
commitment to the project of recon- 
sututing the foundation of critical theory 
in the light of the failure of traditional 
Marxism. 

The first two sections of the book 
explore, respectively, the dialectic of 
negation and affirmation in Marcuse's 
work and its philosophical origins 
Habermas provides an illuminaung 
account of the optimistic thesis lurking 
behind Marcuse's overt pessimism. This 
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thesis emphasises the potential for 
collective resistance to the monolithic 
structures of technocracy through the 
creation of ‘public spaces within which 
individuals can collectively and com- 
municatively act together to achieve 
mutually shared goals’ (p.27). In a 
complementary piece Richard Bernstein 
elaborates some of the unstated implica- 
tions of Marcusian negativity. Martin 
Jay examines the attempt by Marcuse to 
rescue or redeem the subjectivity of 
human history which preserves the 
potential for active change. The section 
on philosophical origins is haunted by 
the ghost of Heidegger, a strong early 
influence subsequently rejected by 
Marcuse, partly at least. Besides essays 
by Alfred Schmidt and Robert B. 
Pippin, this section includes a revealing 
interview with the book’s subject. 

The rest of the volume deals with four 
specific dimensions of the writer’s work. 
Stephen Eric Bonner discusses the 
aesthetic dimension, a central concern of 
Marcuse’s first and final works. In 
particular, he focuses upon the tension 
between idealism and historical mater- 
ialism which Marcuse fails to overcome. 
In his treatment of the psychological 
dimension, Edward Hyman examines 
Marcuse’s attempts to link, on the one 
hand, historical analyses of social move- 
ments and, on the other hand, an in- 
depth understanding of human drives. 
Hyman criticises Marcuse's equation of 
sublimation and repression, pointing out 
that the former may have an emanci- 
patory potential. 

The political dimension of Marcuse's 
writing, which acquired great promi- 
nence during the late 1980s in the 
United States, is the subject of two 
chapters. Particular attention is paid to 
issues such as whether Marcuse was a 
Marxist and whether he believed in 
democracy. Douglas Kellner sees the 
writings as providing an attempted 
‘reconstruction of Marxism’ (p. 169) 
which responded to historical develop- 


"ments (including Stalinism and fascism) 


hardly envisaged in any detail by Marx 
himself. Richard Lichtman concentrates 
upon the essay on ‘repressive tolerance’. 
In his view, “The critical question of 
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how a people constituted by false need, 
saturated with ideological ccn -iousness 
and unaware even of the namre of its 
own unhappiness, is to make and sus- 
tain a revolution, is more -orcefully 
(even blatantly) posed in this «asay than 
in anything else Marcas= wrote’ 
(p. 189). Lichtman is intrigu-l by the 
contrast between this empka.:s on the 
repressive character of tolerznce and 
Marcuse’s ‘own playful, noazlogmanc, 
anti-authoritarian presence, a: we knew 
him’ (p. 190). Tke issue is nc resolved 
in Lichtman's essay, any rxore than 
Marcuse resolved it himself 

Finally, the technological c.mension. 
Claus Offe provides a succinct summary 
and exposition of Marcuse’s =aalysis of 
the relationship between ‘xrhnalogy 
and one-dimensionality (p. 2.55. Intri- 
guingly, Offe explores the stmularities 
that exist between Marcuse s ~iews and 
the conservative technocracy thesis. He 
also indicates the dilemma :a-d by the 
one-dimensionality thesis: ‘ir must either 
limit the hypothesis of com-rehensive 
manipulation, conceding stracrural gaps 
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in the system of repressive rationality; or 
it is compelled to abandon any explana- 
tion for its own possibility of thought’ 
(p. 222). In the last chapter, Andrew 
Feenberg pays particular attention to 
the rhetorical style of One-Dimensional 
Man. He argues that Marcuse intended 
this book as ‘a conscious provocation, a 
refusal of the accepted canons of 
academic discourse (p.226). This 
stylistic device was one indication of 
Marcuse's true radicalism. As Feenberg 
remarks, ‘If Marcuse already seems to 
come from another era, this may be due 
less to the implausibility of his specu- 
lative projections than to the increasing 
resignation of intellectuals in the West, 
less and less able to imagine a truly 
radical break with the present’ (p. 254) 
This comment appropriately conveys 
the spirit of the whole volume which 
combines a sharp critical eye with a 
vigorous commitment to carrying for- 
ward ‘the debate’. This is a useful book 
— but read Marcuse first 
Dennis Smith 
Aston University 
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Maurice Punch 


Researching police deviance: a personal 
encounter with the limitations and liabilities of 
field-work 


(I) INTRODUCTION 


Accounts of field-work occasionally reveal the stress, the deep 
personal involvement, the role-conflicts, and the time-consuming 
nature of observational studies for the researcher (e.g. Whyte, Wax, 
Hofland, Johnson'). Clarke? has written of the anguish of certain 
anthropologists, causing some even to abandon the field setting; 
while Van Maanen? has contrasted the rich oral tradition among 
academics, centred on what ostensibly ‘really’ happened in the field, 
with the self-censored material in publications on their research 
experience. That experience may appear incoherent, blurred, or 
stressful at the time and researchers may have considerable difficulty 
portraying the story behind the story of their field-work (perhaps 
because it is embarrassing or else it is considered unsuitable for a 
‘serious’ publication). Reading Van Maanen’s insightful work 
stimulated me to take out an article J had written several years ago, 
but which I had been unable to publish fully at the time, and to 
rework it in an attempt to convey in depth both the constraints 
encountered in the field and my reflections on the research 
experience long after departure. My initial account was somewhat 
gloomy and reeked of weary disillusionment. Now I can take a more 
dispassionate look at the research I conducted with the Amsterdam 
Police in the period 1974-1980. My purpose in this paper is to focus 
on three elements of that fieldwork. First, I wish to convey the strain 
I experienced in a demanding field setting; second, I want to 
communicate my acute awareness of the limitations of research in 
penetrating sensitive areas of institutional life; and, third, I hope to 
illuminate some of the ethical dilemmas encountered in the field 
(which one may only fully be conscious of in retrospect). And 
perhaps I should add that, however rough the passage, the 
experienced field-worker has almost a moral obligation not to 
discourage others but rather to incite them to get out into the field. 
For there is something irreducible in the mundane dilemmas of even 
the most unproblematic field situations that forces academics to 
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reflect on the meaning, and boundaries, of conducting social science. 

My contention is not only that observation can be a tough training 
in social interaction but also that it ineluctably exposes the 
researcher to a number of troublesome interactional, if not ethical, 
dilemmas. My argument is that these dilemmas arise spontaneously 
in ‘straightforward’ field research. But, crucially, they emerge in a 
particularly acute form in those settings where participants wish to 
hide their deviance. This is of vital importance for those who claim 
that academics should deliberately investigate, and expose, powerful 
institutions in our society.* For tackling those institutions can bring 
us to appreciate both the limitations of field-work as a method but 
also the inability to push our investigations as far as we would wish. 
This paper discusses precisely those personal and ethical dilemmas 
in research and, in my case, I am referring especially to the police 
organization. According to Skolnick, the police organization is the 
most secluded part of the criminal justice system. The researcher’s 
task then becomes how to circumvent the minefield of defences that 
protect the concealed reality of police work. Prolonged participant 
observation seems to me to be the most appropriate method for 
breaking through the culture and for cracking the code of policing.® 
This is particularly the case because the police organization is itself 
accused of routinely concealing its own deviance.’ Research on the 
police documents abuses and unearths built-in malpractices® while 
official enquiries and journalism have unearthed corruption, pre- 
judice, violence, denial of rights, and manipulation of evidence.? 

I take this to imply that, first, observation can aid us in 
penetrating those areas that other sources of information alert us to; 
and, second, that those areas are more likely to be reached by 
observational techniques than by more formal styles of research 
methodology. It is in the nature of much deviant behaviour that it is 
concealed,'? and this is particularly the case with police deviance. 
Ironically however, researching that deviance may present the field- 
worker with a number of methodological and ethical dilemmas about 
getting at 'the dirt which begin to reflect precisely some of the 
dubious practices of the policeman's trade.!! These dilemmas will be 
examined here in terms of a study of police corruption that Í carried 
out in Amsterdam in the late seventies.'? 


* 


(II) BACKGROUND TO THE RESEARCH AND ACCESS e 


Elsewhere I have argued that infiltration constitutes the key technique 
of participant observation.? Although the word infiltration has a 
negative tone related to espionage and deception, I use it consciously 
to emphasize that entry and departure, confidence and trust, and 
attachment and desertion in the field may sponsor social and moral 
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dilemmas that spell out a virtually continuous process of negotiation of 
the research role. The weakness of the concept is that it highlights 
getting in. Getting out may be equally, if not more, problematic. For 
in a sense you never fully abandon the field; you carry it with you as 
a seminal life-experience that you continue to mull over and to 
rework. 

In my case the first steps to entering the largely concealed world 
of the police were taken in Britain where, although I was unable to 
conduct official field-work, I built up a close relationship with a 
number of officers who studied at the university where I taught. 
Later I gained informal entry to a number of police establishments 
through contacts built up at conferences and courses. The standard 
literature on the police, novels, press accounts, and personal 
socializing with policemen gradually helped to peel away the layers 
of myth and imagery that insulate the hidden reality of policing from 
public scrutiny. That reality was often profane, bawdy, and 
irreverent while deviousness was a central element in the occupa- 
tional culture. One police informant revealed the ambivalence of this 
world when he told me, ‘one thing you have to understand is that 
when you join the police you have to learn to break the law’.'* 

The primary insight that I gained then was that there exists a 
wide disparity between the public presentation of police work — as 
sober, legal, competent, professional and even ‘sacred’! — and the 
backstage reality. Out of sight, there is another world of largely 
instrumental concerns, of simply getting through the day, of 
manipulation, violence, incompetence, humour and tomfoolery, and 
also of informal norms, rewards, and sanctions. My initial views on 
the police, then, were permeated with perceptions of in-built deviant 
practices which were also strongly conveyed in the standard 
American works of the time (Westley, Skolnick, Reiss, Wilson’) 
with their emphasis on brutality, corruption and systematic deviance 
in urban police work. In Britain, however, access to the police world 
via the unavoidable central vetting of the Home Office in London 
proved difficult for me. Then, in the early seventies, I began to focus 
increasingly on policing in The Netherlands (where I have lived 
since 1975) and gained access to the Amsterdam City. Police where I 
was able to conduct three projects between 1974—1980.'” 


(a) Project 1; 1974-1976. My first piece of research was an 
observational study of patrol work in the inner-city district of 
Amsterdam.'* Most of my time (amounting to perhaps six months 
full-time participation spread over two years) was spent with 
patrolmen and I was struck at first by the absence of serious deviance. 
In fact it was going on around me, almost literally under my nose, 
but I did not see it (and, perhaps unconsciously, may not have 
wanted to see it). 
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(b) Project 2; 1977-1978. In the summer of 1976 I was extricating 
myself from the field wk == a corruption scandal involving policemen 
in the research station began to surface.'? My reaction was to ignore 
it on the grounds that I simply couHl not afford the time to get 
involved in a new stud- By 1977 the scandal was front-page news 
and, prompted by a nur-ter of academic colleagues, I decided to see 
if I could get back into t= department to look at police deviance.” 
Permission was grantec end the research was based primarily on 
interviewing policemen zrd on gathering documentary evidence. 


(c) Project 3; 1979-1980. 4s I was teaching in a business school I 
decided to study senior po ice officers in terms of ‘managing’ a police 
district and returned : part-time observation in the original 
research station. This project brought me into closer touch with the 
world of senior offices and also of detectives, and proved 
particularly revealing be-zuse I could witness the reverberations of 
the scandal which contir. ied deeply to affect relationships within the 
force. I began to perceix® more clearly that deviance is endemic to 
police work and found m-self in effec: still carrying out Project 2 
under the guise of Project 3. 

Gaining entry to the Amsterdam Police was quite easy and all 
three projects were reacaky accepted and supported by the Chief 
Constable.?' Although samme academics have encountered problems 
with officialdom in attempts to research the police, and although 
Van Maanen states thar “antipathy aad distrust of the academic 
researcher are endemic to most police departments',? I found 
nothing but open doors i- gaining formzl access in Amsterdam. This 
continues to be true for ather researchers not only in Amsterdam but 
elsewhere in The NetherErds which must have one of the most open 
criminal justice systems .3 the world. The smoothness of my return 
to a department undergo ag an unprecedented criminal investigation 
into corruption was rela-c to the trus: I had built up earlier, the 
presence of high-ranking zponsors for me within the department, and 
the fact that I was an zdividual researcher with no need to go 
through any gate-keeping institution for funds. The Chief Constable 
agreed to my research o~ -orruption (Project 2) in May 1977 and 
promised me access to zeaior officers, to policemen suspected of 
corruption, and also to te corruption case dossier. Having said all 
this, it did prove more drFcult to gain ‘secondary’ access.?* 

Initially, however, thangs went wel and I began to arrange 
interviews. Being granted a second bite at the cherry proved 
fascinating. People seemec -o be far more candid about the practical 
dilemmas in policing and ~Eout making mistakes than they had been 
during my first project --Lile the worc corruption was no longer 
taboo. I interviewed senc- officers at Headquarters and in the 
Warmoesstraat (the name c! the researca station in the city-centre), 
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plain-clothes men, detectives, investigating officers from Internal 
Affairs and the State Detectives, journalists and representatives of 
the legal authorities. There was no clear-cut end to the corruption 
scandal which continued to unravel and to enter new phases.” 
Perhaps pushing my luck I approached the Chief with my third 
proposal, to study senior ‘management’ in the research station, and 
observations began in late 1978. I entered this third phase with the 
second project uncompleted as the repercussions of the corruption 
cases were still echoing throughout the department, while an 
internal disciplinary investigation was dragging on interminably. To 
a certain extent, then, the two projects had an element of overlap 
which none of us had foreseen. 

It was at this stage that I began to encounter resistance and 
deflection. During the first two projects I was not conscious of doors 
being closed, and even now no-one actually refused to be 
interviewed, but I was excluded from certain conversations between 
senior officers in the Warmoesstraat, discovered coolness outside of 
the Warmoesstraat, was explicitly not welcome at secret meetings of 
a clique of officers engaged in lobbying within and without the 
organization for a more stringent investigation, was asked not to 
interview the police suspects, was refused the case dossier which had 
been promised, encountered íriction in the field situation, was not 
permitted to attend a week-long ‘retreat’ of personnel from the 
station (in relation to a planned change programme”), and was 
barred from sensitive confrontations between officers and detectives 
in the Warmoesstraat. In retrospect, this appears only natural 
whereas, at the time, I felt rather disappointed and let down. The 
resistance was partly due to the fact that in my third project I was 
getting much closer to powerful interests at the top of the 
organization and was discovering that my acceptance outside of the 
Warmoesstraat was tenuous; and partly because I was caught in the 
continuing backlash of the corruption affair which aggravated inter- 
rank-relationships at the very time when I was observing both senior 
officers and detectives. To a certain extent access was continually 
problematic, particularly in the third project, and to some parts of 
the organization I was a stranger and was treated accordingly. 
Furthermore, I was gaining different sorts of data at different stages 
and, although the third project was not ostensibly about corruption, 
it did open my eyes to the scandal as part of a much wider struggle 
related to resilience to change and to the investigation within the 
organization." 
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(III) EVIDENCE 


All information is managed to a greater or lesser extent and all 
observations are subjec- tc interpretaton and reinterpretation. The 
data for my study, then have varying levels of validity and the 
observations, interviews documents, and journalistic accounts on 
which I rely are all bia=s2d in certain ways. This would be true of 
any study but it is paracalarlv so in one concerned with deviant 
behaviour which, by de&n tion, is senzitive and subject to conceal- 
ment. In this section I isa to deal with the nature of the evidence 
collected and the extert to which zespondents were open and 
truthful in their accoun:.. 

In the first project, fæ instance, I kad a close relationship with 
one group of patrolmen and a couple of them functioned as 
‘informants’ whom I -»ght were reasonably open with me. 
Generally, my impressicis in contras: to what I had anticipated 
given my previous rea-iag and the negative reputation of the 
Warmoesstraat, were o` -easonably vell-behaved policemen who 
were not noticeably vicEtt, corrupt er crude.?? Indeed, the first 
person who seriously brczched the subject of corruption to me was a 
chief-inspector, who, in Fe summer oz 1976, told me that he had 
been confronted with scm= practices among his plain-clothes men 
that amounted to corrup3o3.? This wes the first time that I heard 
the word mentioned seri-usly in the station. 

Clearly, my informan-s aad been less than honest and knew a 
great deal more than the~ were prepared to tell me. This ignorance 
of on-going deviance on my part probably had two causes. First, 
some of the out-of-wor- deviance, particularly that related to 
drinking, was often not -tsible to me because as a non-drinker I 
rarely took part and this wes particulary true when I moved house 
away from Amsterdam.** Second, some bf the work-related deviance 
was of such a highly inc-raxnating sort that it would be dangerous 
for them to discuss it with cryone. And, yet in a way they did want to 
tell me. Policemen in ge~eral delight ir. talking and gossiping and 
even enjoy revealing glinmos2s of their underculture to outsiders. A 
number of researchers hace remarked oa the surprising openness of 
policemen when discussi-g their work and even in not disguising 
their deviance in front cf observers.*! My informants became 
particularly frank after I aad completed the first project and after 
one of them had moved z-«zy from the department. Two men told 
me of dubious practices _rcluding fabricating statements, forging 
signatures on crime repor s and of one case where they ‘were one 
thousand per cent certain" that a suspec- was a drug dealer so they 
replaced his fake heroin wrk real heroin n order to get a conviction. 

Also one of them explamed to me later that it was impossible to 
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trust anyone in that milieu, including your partner, and that you had 
to learn to keep your mouth shut, ‘otherwise you are digging your 
own grave’. He then recounted an incident where he had searched a 
flat for firearms with a colleague, ‘Tom’. It appears that Tom may 
have removed a revolver from the flat without reporting it 


When I heard that story later I felt really pissed off. This has now 
lead me to the practice of never letting a colleague out of my sight 
when we're engaged in a search. Pulling a stroke like that can 
land you in sticky situations. Which boss or judge is going to 
believe your story if it comes out later? ‘You-were with your 
partner weren't you?" 


This revealing comment shows not only the absence of trust among 
policemen but also their vulnerability to contro! when engaged in 
risky escapades. Some of the patrolmen were clearly locked into 
intricate and intimate relationships of collusion and cooperation 
which would be almost impossible for an outsider to prize open. 

Furthermore, some of the men justified drinking in the inner-city, 
which was explicitly against instructions, as a means of gathering 
information from underworld characters and some of them took off 
on risky escapades as a result of these ‘tips’. On some occasions I 
accompanied them on these unofficial jaunts but was not always 
fully aware of what was at stake. Perhaps to a degree I was fortunate 
in not having made the breakthrough to the deviant practices going 
on in the area during the first project. This may sound a curious 
thing for a sociologist to say — who should be dutifully sniffing 
around for the first whiff of a free-meal or a handout — but, in 
retrospect, it kept me out of trouble. For example, one of the men, 
who was nicknamed 'Crazy Horse! because of his impulsive 
behaviour, went out on patrol with a new policeman. Late at night 
the old hand fired his pistol at a car with some youths in it which 
had driven straight at them when they had attempted to stop it. Not 
a soul was around and ‘Crazy Horse’, wishing to cover up his rather 
hasty decision, turned to his new colleague and said, ‘You did not 
see anything, and you did not hear anything, o.k.? They did not 
report the incident although all use of firearms must be documented 
for later scrutiny at Headquarters. Unfortunately for the two men the 
incident was reported later when the driver of the car was arrested 
and complained bitterly about being shot at. As a result, both men 
were identified and were carpeted before the station chief. 

Now the whole point is that if I had been present then I just know 
that 7 too would have kept quiet and this might have damaged my 
credibility with senior officers when the incident was exposed. What 
would I have done if I had found out that women suspects were 
being sexually harassed in the station or that some men were on the 
take (as was the case); turn them in and destroy the research? What 
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if I had gone out to a Amb and been invited to indulge my wildest 
erotic fantasies with z. voluptuous Lady paid for by a Chinese 
gambler (which was alz» happening)? Would I have shrugged my 
shoulders philosophical.7. thought thet social science demands the 
occasional sacrifice for F= sake of dara, and plunged between the 
sheets while ethnograpt «ally absorbing as much of the situation as 
possible? 

Knowledge of, and i-volvement in, deviant practices within an 
organization can be dar.zerous for the field-worker in terms both of 
sanctions from senior mzrrbers if caught and of the ethical dilemma 
as to whether or not onc should expose the practices at the cost of 
terminating the field-wcrk. 

In the two later prog2cts no-one really emerged as a classical 
informant although onc >r two senior officers were particularly 
helpful and a certain mearginal figure within the organization 
approached me at a late stage with a good deal of juicy inside 
information. I never haz the close relationship with people that I 
enjoyed in the first projc- and yet people still seemed reasonably, 
and in some cases remar«ably, frank. Tais was probably because the 
‘shit had hit the fan’, peoale had taken sides, and I was seen as a 
chronicler who could present their particular point of view. 
However, it proved impos ble for some time to get in touch with the 
policemen under suspicica of corruption. The Chief Constable had 
suddenly requested that I postpone interviews with the suspects 
until after their trial. This may have been a seriously missed 
opportunity in that the smspects were suspended, were sitting at 
home biting their nails, were deeply fristrated by their treatment, 
were uncertain of the ou—cme of their cases, and might have been 
willing to talk. When I d 4 zet to talk tc them almost two years had 
elapsed, their cases had been to court, they had told their stories to 
journalists, and had douE less developec a pat version that they had 
been mulling over for twe ears and waich they could trot out on 
request. As it was, I only managed to talk to four of the eight men 
who had been arrested =r, significan-ly, all four were from the 
Warmoesstraat. My accepzebility was plainly much more limited at 
Headquarters. In additior. tne Chief Corstable also went back on his 
promise to provide me wit: the case dossier which he said was now 
the responsibility of the Jastice Department and, therefore, outside 
of his authority to give m= Fortunately, however, I managed to get 
my hands on a copy of the 340 page dossier, containing transcripts of 
interrogations of witnesses and suspects up to the trial in May 1978, 
with the help of a journeist to whom X had been leaked. Simply 
possessing these documen's was illegal.” 

To a large extent I ne-=- actually witnessed the phenomenon I 
was studying — 'corrupticr — so that observation (and certainly 
participant observation) is semething of a misnomer in relation to an 
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activity that is basically concealed from view. This means that my 
major data sources are interviews and documents which are biassed 
in the sense that the interviews are forms of special pleading and 
the documents represent official versions of reality. During the 
second project it felt as if I was getting through to levels of 
information about the department which are not normally accorded 
to outsiders while I was under the impression that I was concerned 
with a number of cases in the past but that those cases revealed 
considerable current defects within the department.?? 

During the third phase of my involvement with the Amsterdam 
Police, however, I became increasingly aware that the continuous 
and unforeseen internal rumblings and external criticism surround- 
ing the corruption issue had begun to overshadow the original 
intention of studying senior officers as ‘managers’.*' During this 
stage, moreover, material was gathered incidentally, and partly 
covertly, for the corruption research under the mantle of the third 
project. This opportunity came from the continued contact with 
senior officers who were closely involved in the affair and who 
occasionally said things pertaining to the persistence of the 
investigations, from interviewing the suspects, from obtaining the 
corruption dossier, from keeping in touch with a number of 
informants, and from field-work with detectives that largely by 
chance led to a glimpse of yet more widespread and persistent 
corruption than I had anticipated. 

In a sense, I had moved into a new level of information which 
proved uncomfortable to handle because it identified highly-placed 
individuals who were difficult to disguise, the information itself was 
either given in confidence or might reveal my source, and because I 
had moved into a circuit of gossip and rumour which by its very 
nature was impossible to verify. Often policemen would intimate 
cryptically that they had a lot more to tell and I got rather tired of 
this and began to think that they really did not know anymore. 
Much of my data, then, was based on hearsay, gossip, and 
suspicions. Like a nervous girl at the doctor, enquiring about a 
‘friend’ in trouble, respondents always pointed to someone else who 
had committed the act. None of the suspects ever levelled with me 
and simply said, ‘O.K. Maurice, this is the way we went about it’. 
And, of course, some people were simply keeping quiet, having 
doubtless very sound reasons for saying as little as possible. 

All the evidence presented in my work, then, needs to be treated 
with more than the usual dose of caution. The quality of press 
reporting was patchy and tended to follow events rather than take an 
‘Investigative’ strategy. The case dossier was incomplete and 
contains only what witnesses and suspects were prepared to reveal 
and what the investigators considered worth writing up. My 
acceptance within the organization was varied and I received 
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different sorts of inform=t:on from various parts of the organization. 
Indeed, most of the mcidents referred to in the investigation 
occurred before my arrival so that by 1976, when the first internal 
police investigation con-nenced, some people were already running 
for cover. 


(IV) DILEMMAS OF THE FISEARCH ROLE 


Initially I approached fi=ld-work with a naive and almost insatiable 
enthusiasm. Toward tke end, however, I increasingly experienced 
frustration, fatigue, despcndency, and ethical qualms and these, 
together with other c--rmsiderations, made me leave the field 
prematurely in the midc e of my third project. These feelings were 
related to practical cotiderations (such as domestic constraints, 
professional commitmert:, pressure to move off the police area from 
within my institution] Eut my emotional reactions were also 
connected with certain ieztures of the research role and the field- 
work situation. 


(a) Factionalism and role-tlcying. ‘There existed a different sort of 
relationship between me zrd the senior officers than with patrolmen 
and detectives.?? The latter were amicable and jocular whereas the 
former were often busy in sedentary pursuits (reading, writing, 
phoning) that could not easily be shared, had less time or inclination 
for ‘idle’ gossip, and never invited me to take part in out-of-work 
socializing. In addition senior officers were less anonymous, were 
more easily identifiable, and had other career prospects to consider 
than the more anonymoms members bf the lower ranks and this 
made them more cauticcs in what they were prepared to reveal. 
Another aspect was tha: I was moving between officers and men, 
between ‘upstairs’ and 'd-vnstairs', and I now had a highly visible 
role flitting between grovps where I hac to be carefeul not to say too 
much to either side. Once I was talking to a detective when another 
one called out ‘Watch ovt. he'll tell it a.l to the bosses’, and the first 
one replied, "That's why I don't tell him everything’. It was said as a 
joke but the detectives we-e aware that I was closely involved with 
the ‘bosses’. Clearly, fiel--work becomes more difficult when the 
researcher is dealing wi:E more than >ne group within the same 
organization and particulery when there exists a high measure of 
factionalism.?* 


(b) Research fatigue. Anz ber feature 5f my predicament was a 
certain weariness with the -esearch role. Over a period of six years I 
carried out three project: in one and the same police station. 
Obviously as a researcher ~ou are keeDding up a front continually 
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and, in the end, you do get tired of it, laughing and smiling and 
trotting out your potted biography, and never letting your guard 
drop (‘the field-worker has to get used to being treated as a sort of 
fool and being laughed at and ridiculed"). The tiredness even 
became mutual to a certain extent as the station itself was 
experiencing ‘research-fatigue’ in that it had been exposed to 
negative publicity for some seven or eight years. Because of its 
notoriety it had become a favourite spot for journalists, television 
crews, foreign academics passing through (and even members of a 
Royal Commission from Britain), students doing a thesis, trainees 
from the Justice Department, and so on. One of the senior officers 
said to me, 


You know you should get away from the Warmoesstraat. It 
doesn’t matter what you say about us because somehow it all 
turns out negatively. The reputation of this station is contaminated 
and journalists are only interested in material that confirms that 
reputation. If you come along and say something positive about 
us then they attack you in order to get at us. But it’s still our 
reputation that gets blackened. And it keeps our name in the 
news. What we need is peace and quiet in order to be left alone to 
get on with our job. I really think it’s better for us but also for 
you, and I don’t mean this negatively — I’m just being realistic 
— and for your research to break with the Warmoesstraat. Go to 
another station in Amsterdam or go and look at a station in a 
completely different city. 


(c) Disillusonment. An essential element of field-work is sharing the 
experience of a group, either as a full or partial member, with which 
the researcher to a greater or lesser extent identifies. Over- 
identification may involve 'going native' but practically all field- 
work implies that the researcher not only identifies, but actually 
likes, the subjects of his study. I found that it became difficult to 
believe that I was genuinely sharing the experiences of policemen, 
while I began to suffer a measure of disenchantment with the 
policeman's world. This was perhaps because you tend to be carried 
along in your first major project by boundless curiosity and naive 
enthusiasm, by the novelty of the experience, and by your 
involvement with, and attachment to, the group. Later, however, 
there was in my case no clear focus for identification while there 
were no heroes anymore as the seedy side of organizational life was 
exposed. 

Other features that played a role in my disillusionment were a 
feeling that I had overstayed my welcome; a growing lack of 
stimulation in the field as I ceased to learn new things and as 
incidents became predictable. (I had been around longer than some 
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of the policemen and wien they start tearning from you then maybe 
it Is time to retire grace ally). And aso there emerged a growing 
consciousness of the lozistical and practical limitations of the 
research role. There was so much gang on at so many different 
levels that I, as a part-time researcher, just could not cope with it. 
Now that my focus hac >roadened to include the whole organiza- 
tion, not to mention exter-al environmental influences, what I really 
needed was four or five colleagues tc cover the senior officers at 
Headquarters, the speciaised detective-squads, the Mayor and the 
political environment, the Justice Department, and the underworld 
of the inner-city. In a serse I was corducting two projects at once 
and there was so much cata available that I simply could not handle 
it all. Furthermore, field-vork is meaat to enable one to develop 
confidential relationships with key informants in the organization 
but ‘there is a limit to the sheer number of people to whom he (the 
researcher) can relate on a basis of personal confidence'.?? 

Yet another element in —-his process cf disenchantment came with 
increasing insight into the Atractability ef organizational mechanisms 
which trapped people in their roles and which were powerful enough 
to undermine and deflect the 'good guys' wishing to clean out the 
stables. Compared to th2 zeal battles for survival going on around 
me my research seemed a most futile amd even self-indulgent. I was 
surrounded by rampant ctsarray and rancorous dissatisfaction and 
all I could say was that they were faced with difficult dilemmas and 
that my book would be oa ina couple cf years time! It was plain too 
that the corruption affair zad created v.ctims by a selective process 
that left some of the mace culpable enes untouched. I found it 
extremely difficult to hide -ny feelings at questionable developments. 
For instance two internzl commissions were set up to discuss the 
issue of corruption within whe departmert and one was chaired by an 
officer whose passivity ha= probably h=lped to sponsor corruption 
while the other was chaired by an officer who was said to have had 
his finger, if not his entire fist, in the deviant pie. 

In a way I became somewhat disenchanted with certain members 
of the Amsterdam Police. ike the detective, I became suspicious of 
everyone and felt that no-cae was to be trusted. By this time, I had 
interviewed several of the z1spects and Ead seen the effects that two 
years of personal turmoil — suspension, arrest, trial, disciplinary 
investigation, public exposure, etc. — kad had on them and their 
families. Furthermore, ther stories we»e diametrically opposed to 
the stories of other respondents including some highly-placed 
officers. It was clear that some people were lying to me, or were 
spreading misinformatior, and I begar to have this ‘Rashomon’ 
feeling of hearing widely ~arying versicns from different people. I 
began to resent the resisieace I was ercountering and wearied of 
respondents who failed tc urn up for successive appointments and 
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who promised hidden documents which never materialized. Perhaps 
the researcher was being conned??? 

A key issue here is not so much that it is difficult to recapture that 
initial excitement in the field but, that far more importantly, you 
become increasingly self-conscious of the social processes involved in 
gathering data. In 1975 I could convince myself that I was at one 
with a patrolman whereas in 1979 I could see through this pretence 
because I was a professor whereas my former buddy was still a 
patrolman. It seemed fraudulent to pretend otherwise than that we 
lived in two totally different social worlds. Now I was increasingly 
aware that relationships were transistory and that my purpose was 
not to build up friendships but to get data. I was going around being 
nice to everyone and smiling disarmingly at them and then later I 
would take down everything they said or did or that I had 
overheard. Maybe they understood this better than I and did not 
care particularly (and I was feeling guilty for nothing) but I could 
not help feeling increasingly. uncomfortable, if not manipulative, in 
the research-role. If a latent aim of field-work is to create trust in the 
researcher then what was the aim of that trust? And did not the 
relationship involve a double betrayal: first by them of me but then 
by me of them? 

In short, I felt that in field-work the subjects are conning you until 
you can gain their trust and then, once you have their confidence, 
you begin conning them." In other words, I could not escape the 
realization that deceit and dissemblance were part of the research 
role and I did not feel ethically comfortable with that insight. Lies, 
deceit, concealment, and bending the truth are mentioned in many 
reports of field-work.*! Indeed, Berreman states that ‘participant 
observation, as a form of social interaction, always involves 
impression management. Therefore, as a research technique, it 
inevitably entails some secrecy and some dissimulation'. At the 
time I found this all genuinely distressing and confusing. Evans 
Pritchard remarked that ‘an anthropologist has failed unless, when 
he says goodbye to the natives, there is on both sides the sorrow of 
parting’.*? In the end I decided to fade away discreetly and walked 
out of the station in early 1980. I have never been back. 


(d) Breakthrough and dead-end. If there was one particular incident 
which finally confirmed my intention to depart then it was, 
paradoxically, on the night that the veil was lifted to reveal yet a 
deeper layer of deviance. Detectives in the district station, who 
normally only handle fairly mundane cases (compared to the 
specialised units at Headquarters), had become involved in a long 
drawn-out, complex series of cases (which I will call the ‘big case’) 
involving several professional criminals who had carried out 
burglaries where the victims were held hostage at gun-point. The 
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detectives working on -ae big case were deeply engaged in 
interrogations, identity parades, searc3es, and arrests but there were 
no strong leads as suspe-1: were plainly scared of talking in case they 
were labelled ‘stool-pidzzons’ and net with reprisals from the 
underworld. 

Then one evening a ycirg woman walked in with clean clothes for 
one of the prisoners conc-tned in the case. It turned out that she was 
the daughter of a senior police officer, was living with the suspect, 
and had a child by hrr. In additicn, the suspect's alibi for a 
particular evening was taa: he was at the senior policeman's house 
with the daughter. Now x.carly this was a highly delicate issue but 
one of the policemen, X, sented to treat the woman as a suspect. He 
questioned her and at cme stage used a phrase that intimated that 
she was ‘whoring with trash’. The dauchter of the senior officer was 
so incensed at her treatment that she complained to her father. He 
allegedly phoned X and zave him a cressing down hinting that he 
still had several years in 132 department and that X would have to 
reckon with him. The cetectives belived that the senior officer 
would get his own back cn X. Subsequently, X, who could have 
expected an attractive rove to a specialised detective unit as the 
next step in his career wes put back ir-o uniform (which is in most 
policemen's eyes a form < xemotion). This also meant that he came 
directly under the autho- t of the sen.or officer whose daughter he 
had insulted. The detect-es were ccnvinced that X had been 
‘screwed’ and that the deaghter had been avenged. The significance 
of this was that I could g.3n»se the infcrmal system at work in terms 
of retaliatory sanctions end the manipulation of.a policeman 
engaged in a criminal caze nvolving the relative of a senior officer. 
But all my information cx this matter came from gossip which was 
sometimes impossible to +erify and too personal to be used without 
identifying both the peop zoncerned and my sources. 

By chance I was also present one 2vening when the detectives 
involved in the case came sack from mterrogating a key suspect. 
They seemed almost phyzically disguszzd and, rather emotionally, 
they began to express cors derable symoathy for the suspect. 


I tell you poor old Jamsen (the suspect) has been screwed right 
and proper. If you liste- -o him then jou open up a right old cess- 
pit and it really turns yur stomac. If we told you everything 
then your hair would síaad on end. H= was conned completely by 
detectives in ‘Molendar’ “a nearby t-wn) and also by the Justice 
Department. He gave rierviews to -etectives in confidence but 
they were taping him s=c~2tly in a drawer and when he arrives at 
the Commissioner of Erxg iry,* the tape is pulled out and played 
back to him in evidenze He swears straight up that he didn’t 
shoot van Luijk (a polican wounded during a traffic contro: at 
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night in Amsterdam) but that they are determined to pin the 
blame for it on him. I’m telling you there's an underworld out 
there with all sorts of connections, and even with gun factories 
where you can order a pistol to your own requirements, that we 
know almost nothing about and where we have almost no control. 
And senior officers and Public Prosecutors and politicians all have 
their connections — it's incredible. You know the shooting in 
District East, when van Luijk was wounded, well the night before 
a detective from Headquarters was paying a friendly visit to 
Jansen (who was on the run from prison and thought to be 
armed)! We're telling you that you can't trust anyone, but 
especially at Headquarters. The Warmoesstraat is clean but other 
departments are not to be trusted and that includes Public 
Prosecutors as well. 


Now this conversation took place in the detective room and the 
detectives concerned seemed out of their depth and were somewhat 
distraught. They were on to something but it was getting too big for 
them but also for me. A sergeant advised them to call in X and Y 
(senior officers) from their homes, put their cards on the table, and 
take the matter to one of the more trustworthy Public Prosecutors. X 
and Y arrived and went straight into a conclave with the detectives 
from which I was excluded. From the detectives’ room the rest of us 
could look across to another part of the building and into X's room 
where the meeting was taking place. The remaining detectives were 

.now also rather distraught and concerned. One of them ventilated 
their unease 


It's just like three years ago all over again (he is referring to the 
first corruption investigation of 1976 — MP). Then you would 
watch X and Y pacing around that room and wonder what was 
going to come next. Now they are going to use those detectives to 
get at the people they couldn't get three years ago. But those 
detectives will suffer because they'll become contaminated and 
they will suffer as a consequence. This district has already been 
through it once and now once again we'l be contaminated 
because Cees and Bert (two of the detectives on the big case) have 
started to push a case against powerful people. We don't want to 
spend the rest of our lives typing out statements for a stolen bike 
or a mugging because later when we apply for transfer to another 
department they!l say, ‘Wait a minute, you're from the 
Warmoesstraat, the guys who screw their mates, no thanks, try 
somewhere else'. Believe you me, it'll be the ordinary detective 
who'll suffer here because you can’t take on Headquarters and 
hope to get away with it. There are senior officers involved and 
we're convinced that things are just not right with some of them, 
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that they are bent, but-vou can’t expect to take them on and get 
away with it. They a~e just too powerful. 


This incident hinted tha key members of the organization could 
impose informal sanctiors, particularly against the rank-and-file, 
which could be cloaked as rational decision-making in terms of 
suitability for promotion c- assignments but which might be utilized 
against those merely associated with the exposure of deviance. 

I was on the verge of a 2reakthrough to an area that promised to 
expose a network of connections in Amsterdam between policemen 
and criminals that perkazs also involved senior officers and even 
Public Prosecutors. And yet I decided to leave. Why did I get out at 
this stage? 

There were a number cf pressures ovtside of my research but the 
basic ones were disillusizn with the research role and growing 
scepticism about getting te the mucky area exposed by this big case. 
I was not Woodward and Eernstein with unlimited time to spend on 
a case. I was, in effect, & -art-time researcher and I baulked at the 
time and energy that wouEl be required to complete the picture. But 
basically I felt that I cculd not get further within the police 
organization without betraying my purpose to expose the new vein of 
corruption and that too many powerful interests were at stake to 
allow me to do this. It was -antalizing tc be part of the gossip circuit 
but more concrete evidence was needed. if I was to piece together a 
much deeper investigation But I just could not see how I would ever 
get to the level of information needed. It was clearly in no-one's 
interest to give it to me. 

Perhaps we have to re-ognize that, as we move higher up the 
hierarchy of an organizatica and as we 5egin to encounter powerful 
entrenched groups and in-ividuals whc are identifiable, jealous of 
their reputations, preparec to fight for zheir survival, and powerful 
enough to deflect attentior that we may be attempting to research 
areas of institutional life which are to all intents and purposes 
unresearchable. Ironically ard frustrating.y for me, at any rate, the 
‘break-through’ proved to Ee a dead-end. 


(V) ETHICAL CONSIDERATIC=S 


Generally discussions o? 2thics in research centre on informed 
consent, deception, privac-, identity, confidentiality, and spoiling 
the field for further resear-n.*? Applying B.S.A. or A.S.A. Codes of 

Ethics in my field-work sezmed ludicrcusly inappropriate as there ' 
was no way I could nṣe employec them without effectively 
destroying my research. Ad three projects were formally permitted 
by the Amsterdam Police znd were overt but in the third project I 
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concealed my motives and interests and therefore engaged in a 
measure of deception. Disguising the name of the town (‘Windmill 
West’?) or of the station scarcely seemed feasible as it is instantly 
recognizable to anyone in The Netherlands. This does mean, 
however, that when I talk of the Chief of the Warmoesstraat then 
that can only mean one man. When you move into research with the 
top of the organization, the people are far more easily identifiable 
than when researching the relatively anonymous lower ranks. At the 
same time it is true that many people mentioned in my book were 
public figures in the sense that their names, and their photos, were 
kept in the news over a period of years and that much of what I have 
to say about them was covered extensively in the press. Although I 
have used various techniques to disguise the identities of respondents 
(I employ pseudonyms for all the Dutch policemen) I can imagine 
that these will be fairly transparent for people inside the organiza- 
tion. But I see no-way around this without making my account so 
anodyne as to be almost worthless. 

As much as possible I utilized my data in such a way that I hoped 
it could not be used to bring harm to anyone although there is no 
way that I can guarantee this completely. Most of the incidents are 
related in a style that precludes revealing material in a manner that 
might lead to a disciplinary or criminal enquiry. In the end I did 
begin to feel uneasy about the many confidences I was getting or was 
overhearing. Some information came in the form of inside gossip 
which was potentially highly damaging to individuals yet by its 
nature was impossible to verify. Finally I am not aware that I 
‘fouled the nest’ to any great extent, although I gather that my 
publications are scrutinized closely at Headquarters for their degree 
of favourableness towards the department. Certainly there has been 
no sign of it being more difficult for researchers to gain access in 
Amsterdam (if anything the reverse is true). In retrospect, my 
research raised a number of ethical issues with regard to the conduct 
of field-work and, while I engaged in a measure of deception and 
misrepresentation, I did endeavour to follow convention as closely as 
possible in terms of avoiding identification and harm. 

Clearly, academic researchers can end up in the same moral 
predicament as policemen and may even employ the same imagery 
of muddy boots and grubby hands (‘in getting at the dirt one may 
get dirty oneself", according to Marx). When I withdrew from the 
field I did so with a disappointed feeling that I had failed to 
investigate corruption satisfactorily. I had begun with the cosy 
cohesive world of the patrol group but ended up studying the 
- predicament of a large, incoherent organization caught in the intense 
glare of publicity and ineptly endeavouring to set its house in order. 
In addition I was accorded a view of the nasty side of the 
organization with feuds, victims, taking revenge, pulling strokes, 
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‘screwing’ opponents, bræen promises, and broken careers. I believe 
that part of my problem: ~as that I commenced with what might be 
called a ‘supportive’ approach.*’ But I became frustrated at my 
inability to change the research paradigm in mid-stream to an 
‘investigative’ or 'conflic methodology’ approach (personal com- 
munication, M. Clarke). r the last resort I shrank from getting my 
hands too dirty. 


(VI) THE STING IN THE TAIE LIBEL 


Having withdrawn painfu 7 from the field I set about exorcising my 
research through writing In 1983 | approached Tavistock in 
London about publishing < book and in 1984 I signed a contract 
with them. In the sumzre> of that year I handed over the final 
typescript and looked forward eagerly tc publication. On signing the 
contract I was amused >v the clauses mentioning rights related to 
Book Clubs, serials, strip =ertoons and television but rather glossed 
over the ‘Author’s Warraaty'. That clause contained the assurance 
that ‘the work contains aetaing obscen2, indecent, objectionable or 
libellous’ and that the zv -3or was resoonsible for any legal costs 
incurred by the publishers Libel had nac occurred to me because the 
corruption affair had been =xtensively reported in the press and also 
because libel cases are rer in The Netherlands where damages are 
low in such cases anc «where parties usually prefer to reach 
agreement out of court. I kad not recLoned with the intimidating 
laws of libel in Britain.* 

The first intimation of 1-Rculty came in a letter from Tavistock in 
the autumn of 1984. T-e manuscript had been read in the 
publisher's legal departrren.. The opinion was that it was libellous 
and therefore it was being passed on to a legal firm for a specialised 
appraisal. This was an exttemely busy period for me and the editor 
was unable to contact me Jersonally. She left an urgent message 
cryptically requesting m» attendance az a crucial meeting with a 
lawyer in London. I was petrified. 

From the offices of Tavizzock in central London we walked to the 
Inns of Court and to a cramped and busy Dickensian office in Dr 
Johnson's Buildings. The el tor, myself, a diminutive solicitor (who 
mutely and impassively ezrazd his fee merely for being present), and 
a secretary crowded into = tiny, overheated room where a young, 
bouncy barrister opened tke proceedings by cross-examining me on 
the meaning of symbolic rteractionisrr. Having clearly failed to 
satisfy him on that score he-zaen turned to my manuscript, and in an 
advice that was later written up in eightzen pages, alerted us to the 
danger of libel. In essence ne explainec that many passages were 
potentially defamatory. H2=onsidered it unlikely that anyone would 
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sue, mentioned that any case against me would be difficult to prove, 
and estimated that damages would be minimal. But costs might be 
high. Around £20,000 (currently about $12,000) was mentioned at 
which I nearly passed out. 

The barrister maintained that it is defamatory to suggest that 
someone is corrupt, connived at corruption, or hindered an 
investigation into corruption. A reference could be actionable if any 
individual was identifiable. This was true even of references to 
policemen in published secondary sources such as newspapers and 
magazines. I had not appreciated this and assumed that it was safe 
to quote from published sources. A section in the book on London 
mentioned several real names of senior detectives who had been 
convicted of corruption in well-publicised trials (which had been 
documented in seemingly reputable sources such as “The Sunday 
Times’, "The Observer’, and “The Economist’). It was necessary to 
check with the Registrar of Criminal Appeals at the Royal Courts of 
Justice that conviction had not been quashed on appeal. It was also 
necessary to contact other publishers in order to enquire if any writs 
were outstanding in respect of allegations made against policemen in 
London following publication of their material. 

Apart from those steps there were two other measures imposed on 
me. First, I had to build up a dossier of my secondary sources on the 
Amsterdam scandal. If anyone then approached the publisher he 
could be confronted with the public documents on the affair as a 
warning that similar accusations had already been aired widely in 
the Dutch media. Second, a whole series of deletions and 
amendments had to be made in the text.where individuals were 
identified or might be identified. At times it seemed that any 
negative reference, however innocuous, to a living person could be 
construed as libellous in British law. Eventually I provided the 
publisher with a number of assurances, compiled the dossier, and 
made a number of deletions. The publisher was only then prepared 
to give the green-light for the book to go into print. 

This episode scared the daylights out of me. I was clearly ignorant 
of the law. I had not anticipated the extent of potentially libellous 
material in the book and was unaware of the crippling costs that 
legal action might impose on me. The cautionary message is that 
research on a sensitive area of a public bureaucracy may easily land 
the researcher in the courts. This is particularly the case where the 
institution and/or individuals are readily identifiable. In short, 
assurances on confidentiality and identifiability given to individuals 
in the field are not only required ethically but can also be essential 
legally. In England the libel laws are taken seriously, damages can 
be high, costs are potentially prohibitive for the author and 
publishers are intimidated by the mere threat of legal action. And 
policemen are especially likely to be aware of their rights to seek 
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redress through the ceurts given taeir legal training. Let the 
unsuspecting field-worker beware; read the small print. 


(VII) CONCLUSION 


In this conclusion I wisk zo return to zhe three main issues I raised 
earlier and which were aspired by Van Maanen's contention that it 
proved extremely difficcdt for him to tell the field-work story as it 
‘really’ was. There are several accounts that do reveal stress, 
conflict, physical and arental effort drudgery and discomfort, 
frustration, disorientation and even danger in field-work.* For, in 
essence, the field-worker Fas to learn Eow to inveigle his or her way 
into the life of a groux build up contacts with key actors, and 
continually retain an emotional balance in order not to spoil 
acceptance and also to «-ep on collecting research material. Wax 
states that the most fundamental technique of all is ‘alleviating 
suspicion’; Gans argues tt the researcher must be ‘dishonest to get 
honest data’; and Diter. claims that participant observation is 
inevitably unethical ‘by virtue of beirg interactionally deceitful’. 
Yet I suspect that field+verkers have cnly the haziest conception of 
the ethical, and legal, dznensions of observation and merely wish to 
immerse themselves in te field and frequently do so without a great 
deal of forethought and rreparation.?! This is despite a considerable 
literature indicating tha-ia the field almost inevitably a measure of 
mutual deception and im>-ession management develops that borders 
on the edge of decepicn and unt-uth but that is doubtless 
interactionally unavoida-l- and even morally tolerable. To a greater 
or lesser extent people axe evasive and may lie?? and the researcher 
may feel that some degrez of duplicity 5 required to penetrate fronts 
and to conceal his real parpose. In this paper I have revealed that I 
became acutely consciov. 5f some of trese dilemmas during a field- 
study and that eventual: I found it impossible to continue with the 
research in question on palice deviance. 

It is interesting, then, zrd somewhat ironic, that some sociologists 
find themselves employi-z the techniques normally associated with 
morally polluted profess»ers, such as policing and spying, and enjoy 
some of the moral ambi-a ence surrour ding those occupations. The 
ironies and ambivalence are magnifted when sociologists study 
deviants and run the danzer of what Klockars calls getting ‘dirty 
hands’; they may end .r getting dir-y themselves.” In entering 
polluted areas, the ‘back region where ‘trade secrets’ may be 
exposed,** the researches faces moral dilemmas related both to 
involvement in the praccdices and tc exposing the wrongdoing 
observed. This may caus: a measure cf discomfort if the academic 
reflects seriously on the neral and political dilemmas of field-work. 
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For the observational method is suffused with irreducible ambi- 
valence that may cause such emotional and intellectual confusion in 
the researcher that he or she abandons the field, refuses to write up 
the data, or becomes ‘converted’ and ceases to investigate altogether.” 
The moral imperative dictating that the researcher guarantees 
authenticity in accounts may, in practice, founder on the realization 
that the reality of the field evades description, the research process 
may seem fraudulent if not predatory, and the attempt to experience 
membership at first-hand may become almost self-defeating. Para- 
doxically, the sensitive field-worker may come to feel that the 
research experience is untranslatable and that even reflecting on it 
somehow betrays the intimacy and irreducibility of direct involve- 
ment.*® 

This raises an issue of over-sensitivity on the part of the researcher 
and even of prior matching of the personal style of research to the 
norms and culture of the setting. By that I mean that perhaps the 
demanding and volatile Amsterdam situation required a tougher and 
more cynical investigator than I could be in order not to be 
distracted and diverted by the personal and moral flak that the 
setting kept firing off and to which I perhaps over-reacted at the 
time. I can only confess that I was unable to alter my personality, 
and my ‘supportive’ research paradigm, in mid-research. As a 
consequence I may have dubbed the setting as virtually unresearch- 
able as a rationalization for my own sense of defeat. 

Reaching this painful insight has lead me to the position that it is 
incumbent on mature field-workers to reflect on the dynamics of the 
micro-politics and interactional ethics of research in order to shape 
their selective *war-stories' into a body of knowledge available for 
analysis and instruction.?? The moral career of the project should be 
an essential part of the methodological analysis of the field-work 
experience.” But this is a lofty ambition whereas in practice we are 
frequently left with the feeling that professional, and publishing, 
constraints mean that authors could tell us far more about the 
concealed micro-politics of research.?? Frustrating as it may be we 
simply have to face up to the fact that institutionally it proves 
difficult for social scientists to be totally open about their research 
experience.9? 

Here, in somewhat self-conscious 'confessional' style (as opposed 
to the ‘didactic deadpan’ of many methodology accounts)?! I have 
endeavoured to reflect on those limitations of field-work with which I 
was rudely confronted in attempting to study police corruption. 
From that research experience with the Amsterdam Police I evolved 
a number of views concerning observational studies. Initially I felt 
that most people carry out only one major field-study and then at a 
specific period in their career when abundant time is available and 
when domestic and professional commitments are low. Furthermore, 
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once one becomes full. zware of the social processes involved in 
researching people ther becomes mcre difficult to go through with 
the almost inevitable deceit and dassimulation. Building up a 
relationship of simulated friendship w-th people can lead one to feel 
dishonest and the obse- 2r can become afflicted with doubts about 
deceit and fraudulence —his may be particularly true of the ‘lone 
wolf'?? and I consider t==m-research to be healthier (while I would 
argue that all field-wc sers, even experienced ones, should have 
constant ‘debriefing’ serons with a close colleague as a release 
mechanism and as a tecimique for ge ting the field into focus). 

The whole question c^ --ust needs te be explicated too in order to 
make clear the extent — which observation is largely a means to 
establishing confidence z» that one czn make the breakthrough to 
interviews which tell i like it is’. How much is observation 
actually used as a basis =f data in observational studies because, as 
Holdaway has pointed «ut for the police and Dingwall et al. for 
oe TE in general, many write-s are lamentably obscure on 

The dilemma of gz.aing trust is that one may be told much in 
Darii that cannoc be used beczuse it cannot be verified, can 
damage individual's care-s, and can -eveal one's sources. 

Observation often se=rs best-suitel to diffuse projects of low 
visibility with lower-lev- participants in an organization. For, the 
higher you go up to hie-archy, the mcre likely it is that restrictions 
will be placed on the rezarcher. Deviance and sensitive issues in an 
organization can raref~ be studied frontally and have to be 
approached obliquely wale it may recuire pure good luck to make 
the breakthrough to the Zark’ regions 

Despite my own set--acks and frustrations in Amsterdam (with 
mixed and confused fee-amgs of loyalty. abandonment, bad faith and 
betrayal) I remain a fer-nt supporter of observational studies. But 
then with the proviso tat researchers appreciate that field-work is 
demanding and that it czquires sourd reflection on the ethical 
dimensions involved. Fizi-work may rot be easy because the object 
of research may only emerge as the research develops?! while at 
some time the necessity i] eventually arise to finish and to draw a 
line under further commeizment. Ratker like corruption investiga- 
tions, field-work never xally ends and you can go on indefinitely 
peeling away successive Exvers of instirutional reality (until exhaus- 
tion sets in or you are Ex-Eed out). 

However, it is probaEi; wise not to stay too long. 68 Experienced 
researchers speak of qezlities such as stamina, determination, 
curiosity, vitality, and Czzzedness (and even of having to be young 
and in good physical cc—cition, according to Wax®’) but I cannot 
avoid the conviction that most successful field-studies exude two 
basic qualities — naive =athusiasm ('naive' because then you are 
still learning) plus morz zman a measure of good luck. Field-work 
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also implies a form of personal commitment and involvement. This 
can make departure a hard process and perhaps my earlier gloom 
and pessimism was simply part of the field-worker’s withdrawal 
symptoms. (This was coupled to a prolonged ‘mid-career crisis’ as I 
found myself locked into seemingly inescapable family commitments 
and turbulent and time-consuming administrative burdens at work.) 

For on reflection I can now perceive two positive elements that 
may help encourage others to return to the field. First, the 
experience gained is part of the maturation process of the field- 
worker and the insights gained through substantial exposure should 
make it easier to continue in qualitative research. Perhaps prolonged 
immersion is something of a fetish retained from the anthropological 
tradition and the experienced researcher can later use time far more 
efficiently and chart his way through the social process more 
effectively. And, second, I have become increasingly conscious that 
advancing age and higher status are positively functional in gaining 
access to areas denied younger academics and this is particularly 
evident, for instance, in the world of management which I now 
encounter as a teacher in a business school (and this doubtless holds 
true of certain other professions, social groups, and institutions). 
Perhaps too there are periods where sabbaticals and/or an altered 
domestic situation can allow one a renewed opportunity to return to 
the field where prior experience and social maturity prove valuable 
in combating the strains and limitations of the research process. A 
whole new set of areas to be researched emerge if we think in terms 
of the advantages of promoting field-work for the over-forties. 

In my case I researched an institution that is anathema to some of 
my colleagues but which I readily accepted. However, over a period 
of six years, my attitude to the police went through a cycle of 
ignorance, curiosity, admiration, disillusion and scepticism.” Initially 
I wrote empathetically about them but became uncomfortable when 
I came on negative material which could be damaging to them and 
could also be misused by others. Earlier I had seen my uniformed 
group in almost heroic terms whereas now I perceived policing as 
having the sad and sordid elements of a morality play (‘the 
ethnographic hero is a fixer ... winning daily victories over the 
hassles of life’).”! But then I too began to sense that my role was 
becoming increasingly less laudable and more manipulative while I 
occasionally felt in danger of becoming yet another victim of a bitter 
and protracted institutional struggle. The difficulty of conveying this 
accurately to those who have no first-hand knowledge of participant 
involvement in qualitative research so enraged me that I wanted to 
be able to physically force all academics into extended field-work. I 
was grimly prepared to frog-march reluctant colleagues out of their 


offices and to abandon them on sleazy street corners in slums, before’ 


the intimidating gates of mental hospitals, and within the walls of 
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chilly morgues. My cenvicticn was that even the most routine 
immersion in the field = potentiall-- valuable in the social-moral 
development of the soc:obgist. This p-eoccupation with the salutary 
effects of field-work emerzed from mz own insights that participant 
observation can be damanding and stressful; that it can have 
limitations in terms of exploring the sensitive areas of organizational 
deviance; and that it œr confront ore with ethical dilemmas that 
may seem situationally a. most insolutle. 

The research in Ams=rdam brougk me face-to-face with my own 
personal limitations in t-ving to creck through the tough nut of 
police deviance.”” As ons reviewer of rxy book observed, the norms cf 
the academic professiax demanded that I press on fearlessly 
whereas, in practice, I —lowed the perational code’ of Sociology 
which ‘requires us to a.cad being fovmd, floating face-down, in the 
canals of Amsterdam’. At the time zetting out seemed the most 
expedient and even the rost honest thing to do. 


Maurice Punch 
Nijenrode 
Tte Netherlands School of Business 
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Patrolling the facts: secrecy and publicity in 
police work* 


ABSTRACT 


This paper examines the role of the police as news sources in 
Canada. Analysis focuses on the ways in which the police patrol the 
regions of their organization to which journalists can have access, 
and on the forms of enclosure they effect over knowledge about their 
activities. The analysis builds upon theoretical foundations laid by 
Goffman and Giddens regarding privacy and revelation, illustrat- 
ing that their social psychological formulations can be extended to 
the organizational and sociological levels. A typology is developed 
to distinguish police practices in back region enclosure (secrecy), 
back region disclosure (confidence), front region enclosure 
(censorship), and front region disclosure (publicity). Journalists’ 
efforts to overcome the spatial, social and cultural barriers erected 
by the police are delineated. Consideration is given to the ways in 
which journalists police the police: how news texts ‘play back’ into 
the police organization and affect relations and practices there, 
including renewed efforts to patrol the facts. The process is shown 
to be equivocal and problematic, respecting the fact that 
information is the most difficult thing to guard because it can be 
taken without leaving its place. 


THE POLICE AS GUARDIANS OF SYMBOLIC ORDER 


The police are usually conceived in material and physical terms. 
They are seen to be at the forefront of the coercive arm of the state, 
the embodiment of the state's monopoly on the legitimate use of 
force. As law enforcers, the police are equipped with the techno- 
logical and legal means to coerce citizens who victimize other 
citizens. As preventers of crime, the police are equipped with the 
technological and legal means of deployment and surveillance. As 
social service agents, the police are equipped with the ‘velvet glove’ 
of service provision and welfare referral aimed at managing trouble 
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and preventing harms. Er each of these conventional conceptions the 
order that is the goal = policing is also conceived in physical or 
material terms. It is samething thet we are supposed to see or 
experience, for example: orderly streets, and peace and tranquillity 
in domestic settings. E is therefore also something that we are 
supposed to be able to measure, for example crime prevented, and 
arrests made. 

With this focus we tead to forget that the police are also out to 
patrol the facts, to reproduce various symbolic orders. They guard 
the facts about their cce--ive cperaticns. They shield aspects of their 
deployment strategies, i-cluding their priorities, and whom they are 
targeting as threats. They are protective of facts about their 
investigations, including how they respond to calls, the decisions 
they take on whether tæ write reports and how to formulate them, 
and the choices they taE- on whether to prosecute and how to make 
the case. They gloss th- facts of the r effectiveness, including their 
success in deterring crime, and in clearing crime by arrest. 

This shielding, protea.ng and gloszing takes place not only on the 
street-level of police werk, but also on the administrative-level of 
producing organizatiome_ and occupazional ideologies. At this higher 
level policing becomes a matter of rhe heart as well as the head, 
playing on dominant themes in the culture to ensure that the police 
have a dominant plaze culturally, and thereby also socially and 
politically. Whether thr-3gh funerals of slain police officers, lectures 
to school children, disp ays in shopp.ng malls, or the normal crime 
discourse of the populer news media, the police traffic in images that 
they are indeed the thir blue line be-ween order and chaos. In this 
role the police are recroducers of the symbolic order of their 
organization and occupenon. 

The concern of this paper is with the police as reproducers of 
symbolic order, how ta patrol the Zacts of their operations and in 
doing so produce an id=slogy of policing. A key site for addressing 
this topic is the orgamzation of transactions between police and 
journalists. Why do tik-z police have such significance in public 
political culture and ir =>pular culture, leading to substantial media 
attention? How do :curnalists organize to obtain and publish 
knowledge about the d=tice? What do the police themselves regard 
as fit for public consum=tion and what do they think should be kept 
secret? How do the Dice organize to defend their organization 
against incursions frori-2urnalists ard to obtain only publicity they 
think is helpful? How does publicizy affect police organizations? 
What are the implications for public anderstanding of the police and 
crime? 

The ideas and research reported here are part of a wider 
comparative study of =crecy and publicity in various state and 
private sector organizetions (Ericson et al. 1989). The broader 
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theoretical dimensions of this research relate. to power/knowledge 
relations within and between organizations and institutions. This 
research is concerned with the micropolitics of meaning and 
accounting practices, including the organization of conflicts over 
meaning, and how meaning-contests are strategically managed in 
terms of tactics for achieving secrecy, confidences, censorship and 
publicity. The research remains sensitive to the fact that knowledge 
control is at best equivocal and elusive, respecting the wisdom of 
Goffman that, ‘Amongst all the things of this world, information is 
the hardest to guard, since it can be stolen without removing it 
(quoted in Meyrowitz, 1985). A related focus is the relevance of 
knowledge control for legal control on several levels — personal, 
professional, institutional, and cultural — including the constitution 
of authority and the consolidation of interests on each of these levels. 


THE POLICE IN PUBLIC CULTURE 


The police beat is a major focus of news coverage for several reasons. 
The police are able to supply a steady stream of stories that are 
entertaining, dramatic, amusing and titillating. In particular, low- 
budget news operations look to the police for a predictable supply of 
material to fill out their news space and time (Chibnall 1977; 
Fishman 1980, 1981). In addition to their contributions to popular 
culture, the police are also newsworthy because of their place in 
political culture. They are a barometer by which the citizen assesses 
the state as a moral agent, including how it is likely to act in lesser 
exercises of authority. In many countries, such as Canada, the police 
have become a national political symbol, embodying the traditional 
constitutional concern with ‘peace, order and good government.’ 
However, the police are not simply passive, objectified by other 
political forces. They have become involved themselves as an active 
political force. In the context of substantial growth, bureaucratiza- 
tion, specialization and centralization (Ericson 1982; McMahon and 
Ericson 1987), there has occurred what Reiner (1983, 1985) terms 
the politicization of the police 


Their overt intervention into the public political arena in order to 
change the content of rules both within the police organization and 
in the wider society. 


The police see themselves, and are seen by other major political 
groups and organizations, as key players in democratization 
processes in society, the object and forum of political conflicts, 
stability, and change (Van Outrive and Fijnaut 1983). 

In this context there arises a cultural and political affinity between 
the police and the news media. Both claim to be operating in the 
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public interest (Chibazl 1977). They both wish to acknowledge 
order (Ericson et al. forthcoming), to appear as representatives and 
defenders of established nstitutions and consensus. Since responsible 
news reporting is to prcr-ote the public interest, it follows that it will 
also promote police int-rssts. 

The police and the m=cia also have an affinity as agencies of social 
control. In their own "i-vestigative' policing function, 


journalists do not ^nerely reflect others’ efforts to designate 
deviance and effect ccatrol, but are actively involved themselves 
as social-control ag2ats. As such, journalists play a key role in 
constituting visions x order, stability, and change, and in 
influencing the contrcI practices that accord with these visions. In 
sum, journalists are zentral agents in the reproduction of order. 
(Ericson ¢ al. 1987: 1 


The police themselves wiew the media as social control agents. 
Therefore, the police try t incorporate the news media as part of the 
policing apparatus. Tkey do so by giving journalists physical space 
within police buildings, by taking them into account in organization 
charts, directives and 5.aaning, and by making them a part of the 
everyday social and cul.ural practices in the police organization. 

These close affinities and involvements between journalists and 
police inevitably entai. conflicts and efforts to control each other. 
There are efforts by ta= news media to police the police. Always 
within range of the mec:e searchlight, the police are vulnerable to 
having their procedura. «trays focused upon and controlled through 
the pressure of publicity. Ia face of this the police work to control the 
news media. They do s- defensively, fending off media incursions 
into their social, cultural znd physical space. They do so offensively, 
trying to disseminate h2.p“ul news in order to harness media power 
to their advantage. 

By all accounts the pee have become more active, indeed pro- 
active, in this regard. They have enhanced their ideological arm by 
increasing the size and jurisdiction of their public relations units. 
They have hired civiha- staff for their public relations units, 
including experienced ex- ournalists with the requisite knowledge to 
control other journalists. They have' opened up the number of ranks 
within the force authorized to speak to reporters. In the particular 
jurisdiction analysed in tiis paper, police officers pointed to a major 
shift toward pro actively selling the police. This was articulated by 
two senior officers 


I think it’s a comoroa concept today by most progressive 
organizations that it’s n2cessary to tell your story and sell yourself 
to whoever you see y-w are trying to provide a product or a 
service ... [We] are qu:e progressive I think . . . [We] identified 
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a need for the police force to sell themselves and to sell or put on 
an attractive image before the public about what the police force 
was trying to do, and how they were trying to do it, and I think 
this is pretty well an accepted way of operating for business in 
North America. 


We [now] initiate more press releases. We try to think out in 
advance something that’s going to happen in the future and how 
: well handle the media, so I guess we've increased where we 
stimulate the media ... I mean they know that I’m looking for 
ink to sell the police. I'm trying to get some free marketing. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF REPORTERS 


There were two cultures of reporters on the police beat we studied 
(compare Chibnall 1977; see also Fishman 1980). There was an 
‘inner circle’ and an ‘outer circle’, distinguished by both police and 
journalists according to the type of organization they represented 
and the type of knowledge they were after. A comparison of these 
two cultures furthers our understanding of how knowledge sources 
and the uses of knowledge are related to physical space and social 
and cultural relations. 

The inner circle was exclusive to journalists from popular news 
outlets. These reporters were after ‘spot news’ about crime incidents, 
the ‘eternal recurrence’ (Rock 1973) of describing serious crimes, 
naming the people involved, and reporting the outcome of 
investigations, the ‘normal crime discourse’ (Wheeler 1986; Fishman 
1981) available in the major news occurrence releases supplied by 
the police public relations unit, or investigative units. They also 
developed stories sympathetic to the lot of police officers, describing 
what it is like to be on the streets ‘fighting’ crime. 

In order to obtain these types of knowledge inner circle reporters 
developed close relations with police officers. The police station was 
their place of work. They had office space at police headquarters, 
and most of them made no use of the office facilities of their 
newsrooms but simply filed stories directly from police headquarters 
or a field location. They functioned as their own assignment editors, 
using police radio feeds, scanner radios, and date files to decide what 
they would cover on a given day. There were many sources of social 
and cultural affinity between inner circle reporters and police 
officers. Many reporters on the beat had been there for years, 
including one person who had spent three decades reporting on 
police. Reporters had ‘wanted posters’ regarding notorious criminal 
suspects on their desks. They addressed officers on a first-name 
basis. They wrote articles for police newspapers and magazines, sat 
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on a committee to selez the police oficer of the month for a special 
civic award, and arragz-d parties at major hotels for journalists and 
police. They served z. consultants to police officers regarding the 
preparation of informriton for news release or for other formats. 
They collaborated in various forms of information control that would 
help their police sources, for example editing out harmful informa- 
tion, writing stories fa-ourable to the police when there were serious 
allegations of police misconduct, crediting officers with ‘good 
pinches,’ and participating in law enforcement crackdown cam- 
paigns. 

Given the types of <1owledge inrer circle reporters were after, 
reciprocity seemed ine~mable, and it worked. Inner circle reporters 
were given preferentiz] treatment end ‘scoops’ as long as their 
knowledge was confinzd to factual updates and empathetic under- 
standing of the police officer’s lot. As the head of an investigative 
unit informed us in inze-view, referring to inner circle reporters 


I'll call them if I wzrt to sell my men. If I want to give a good 
pinch, because my nzn have done a good job, then I'll contact 
them all. And I don’: have any pre erence on how I contact them. 
As a matter of fact they answer each others’ phones. So it's to put 
the police image up zpod. 


While inner circle reporters succeeded in obtaining the types of 
knowledge they were after, it was at the expense of respect among 
other journalists. They were seen as teing too close to their sources, 
captured by such perjc-ztive terms as 'spit collectors'. For members 
of the inner circle, whzn the values cf journalism and the values of 
the police culture colliced, the police culture prevailed. 

The outer circle wzs exclusive to journalists who represented 
quality news outlets. These outlets gave relatively little attenuon to 
crime incidents, but fozwsed instead on policing the police in terms 
of procedural proprie. inefficiency and mismanagement. As a 
result their reporters were distanced from the police spatially, 
socially and cultural. They did not use the office space for 
reporters at police headquarters, and they were ostracized by inner 
circle reporters. They were in frequent conflict with various officers 
and units in the police force, and this sometimes led to hostile 
exchanges at the manzgzment level. They were frequently cut off 
from access to knowledzz within the police force, and therefore they 
relied on informants cavside the force, including citizens who had 
been aggrieved by the »olice, and citizens’ interest groups opposed 
to some aspect of poEc- operations. They were generally uncon- 
cerned about lack of access to legitimate police channels of 
knowledge because tk-y were not after the types of knowledge 
provided by those cha-rels. 
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FIGURE I: Regions and closures 
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Figure I presents a model of organizational regions and closures 
which is useful for classifyihg the ways in which the police organize 
to deal with journalists. This model follows the pioneering work of 
Goffman (1959), and its elaboration by Giddens (1984: 122—6), but 
with refinements related to the present analysis. Goffman and 
Giddens were concerned ‘with the social psychological level of 
presentation of self. They examined how an individual’s presentation 
of self is dependent upon having spatial regions for the preservation 
of privacy, alternating with public places for the staging of 
appearances. In addition to these social psychological aspects, the 
present analysis examines the sociological level of how organizations 
protect and present their acovities by policing spatial regions and 
knowledge. 

Secrecy entails enclosure d on knowledge i in the back regions of the 
organization. All organizations require some workable level of 
privacy in order to be able to organize at all (Bok 1982; Reiss 1987; 
Rock 1988). There is a need for places, spaces, and matters upon or 
into which others may not intrude without consent. This is a 
fundamental aspect of the capacity to act, to create a degree of 
predictability that will reduce equivocality and lessen vulnerability. 
It is also necessary for the maintenance of a competitive advantage 
over one’s enemies, or organizations in the same business, who 
might gain unfairly if they are able to intrude on discussions and 
plans. 

The police have a particular bent toward reticence and secrecy. 
This is the case even within a police force, as various individuals, 
sub-units, and ranks work hard to keep information from each other 
in order to preserve their autonomy and to gain credit (Punch 1983, 
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1985; Ericson 1981, :2£2). Secrecy is an engrained part of police 
culture, necessary for È= capacity to act (e.g. to provide reasonable 
accounts to superiors zad the courts that are credible and *cover- 
ass’), and necessary fcr maintaining < competitive advantage (e.g. to 
gain personal and sul _nit credit for investigative successes). 

Secrecy is also der-aaded legally For example in Ontario the 
Police Act explicitly p—àibits any sworn police officer from saying 
anything about police work to persons outside the force without 
prior authorization. Laws concerning contempt of court circumscribe 
what police officers a— willing to szy about their investigations or 
about the people invc ved prior to revelations in the courtroom. 
Laws concerning libe. =re also a good reason for police officers to 
stay mum about peopizwho are merely suspects or only under legal 
accusation rather thar certified offerders. 

The police force aks channels oficers' accounts into particular 
grooves. In a force wt studied there were several pages of written 
directives stating who = the force was authorized to speak and what 
topics and details thes could and cculd not address (Ericson et al. 
1989: 98-102). Person==f the rank of Inspector or above could speak 
to reporters; person= of lower rank were required to obtain 
permission before speatng to reporters. The public relations unit of 
the police force acted 33 a clearing house for releases to the news 
media, and for arrangz-z interviews, news conferences, lectures, and 
so on. The public relz- »ns unit also prepared the major occurrence 
news releases that wer- designed to lmit reporters to what the police 
thought they should krw (Wheeler .986). Reporters were otherwise 
very limited in the me-odologies thzy could employ. There was no 
direct observation of —ice activities, except in the form of one-day 
ridealongs that allowzd the reportez to write an empathetic story 
about the police office~s lot. There was no systematic analysis of 
police files; we witneszx- a request bv a news organization to have a 
reporter do a systema- analysis of police files on rape cases, but the 
request was denied am the reporter was told he could only have 
access to past major —currence news releases on rape cases. 

In the context of thze various restrictions, the police patrolled the 
facts regarding anythzxz that they thought might give an advantage 
to the ‘criminal element, anything that might jeopardize an 
investigation, and arz&-hing that might be unfair to a suspect, 
accused, witness or vx .-m. Of course these reasons for secrecy were 
also justifications that «rre routinely invoked to put off an inquiring 
reporter (cf. Brandt 1359; Scott and Lyman 1970). There was also 
considerable effort te patrol the fects regarding policy, such as 
deployment strategiesznd budget allocations. 

Accounts were ale tailored tc fit into prevailing cultural 
sensitivities and sensiklities. For example, officers were advised to 
limit talking about the =:iminal activities of particular groups if such 
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talk might be construed as having racist overtones. Women officers, 
and officers whose ethnic background was in the minority, were 
specially selected as spokespersons for particular events or issues to 
make the force appear sensitive to the demographic mosaic of the 
city. During a moral panic about attacks on women in the city (see 
Voumvakis and Ericson 1984), which extended for several months 
and which brought enormous pressure on the police to solve the 
murders involved, it was deemed difficult to communicate police 
statistics indicating there was no increase in female murder victims 
based on trends over the previous decade. The police feared that 
reporting such data might appear as a slight, in the context of the 
dominant media frame of the fear being experienced by women in 
the city, and in the context of the wider political culture with its 
emphasis on the status of women. As an officer in the public 
relations unit said in interview 


Our murders of women that year in this city were half of what 
they were the previous year. But first of all, how do you play a 
statistical game with a young girl's life? It is just a dangerous 
thing to do. 


For the police, secrecy is not easy to manage. There was an 
ongoing struggle with outer circle reporters, and especially with 
reporters from one newspaper which had longstanding hostilities 
with the police as a result of exposure of police brutality in the mid- 
1970s. 

The police constantly fear the sting of negative publicity, which 
can overcome any particular desire they might have to keep 
information from a news organization. A reporter informed us that 
when he was working for a newspaper in another town, the local 
police chief became upset at stories that were unfavourable to the 
police and said he was going to prohibit his officers from releasing 
any information to reporters from the newspaper. Following a 
serious car accident, a reporter called the police but was denied any 
information. The newspaper editor then ran a front page story with 
the headline, SEVERAL INJURED IN SERIOUS ACCIDENT, 
WE THINK,’ relating that reporters had heard about the accident 
but the police had refused information about it. The police chief 
called the newspaper and expressed even greater anger than he had 
before. The editor informed him that for each day the police refused 
to give the newspaper information, he would run a front-page box 
with the headline, POLICE REPORT NO CRIME IN THE PAST 
24 HOURS’. This had the intended effect of reopening access to 
police information, at least via official channels. 

This story illustrates that anything approaching total control of 
information is not easy to accomplish. Moreover, in the large police 
bureaucracy a lot of autonomy resides with the lower-ranking 
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officers who perform :he work. Police organizations resemble 
symbolic or mock braeaucracies, where only the appearance of 
control, not the reali& is actually possible (Van Maanen 1980, 
1983). In an organiza&cm with hundreds of units and thousands of 
members, porosity is ~e norm and leaks are frequent. Reporters 
routinely circumvent ae public aifairs unit and other official 
channels to further the stories. This is illustrated in the following 
story about a ‘hitman’ -urned police informant. 

A reporter persisted — giving coverage to an underworld ‘hitman’ 
who had become a dice informer in exchange for not being 
prosecuted for an alleg= murder. The reporter kept trying to raise 
the visibility of this exc ange and the identity of the informer in face 
of the police desire ta =2ep the whole affair from publicity. As he 
became excluded from. police cooperation the reporter used alterna- 
tive sources, includinz rhe informer's wife. Seeking to keep the 
matter ‘alive’ in evez way possible, the reporter reported an 
instance in which the —5lice arranged for the couple to meet in a 
hotel room, and failed tc intervene when they heard their informer 
assaulting his wife in > ‘domestic’. To the reporter, this failure to 
control the informer's -olence was another instance of the general 
immunity the police w=2 granting to him. To the police, this was 
‘the final straw’ in & continuing s2ries of incursions into their 
exclusive back regions. =» police respondent gave an overview of this 
matter, indicating tha trust was defined ultimately in terms of 
interests 


[Names reporter], we aad an incident with him over the guarding 
of the hit man . . . Ez didn't seem to be satisfied with cooperation 
all forces were giving him ... So he was doing a little bit of his 
own, through [the ir ormer's] common-law wife. He got an ‘in’ 
with her, and he wasnt taking into account who she was and 
what she was. And zz a result of that he started doing outside 
articles that were rez y hindering our investigation, and he was 
told that. Said, 'Looz. it’s your story, we'll help you.’ But a lot of 
the people we were —ying to charge did not know what [the 
informer] looked I=, and we were sending him with an 
undercover policema- back into this area in order to get the 
evidence that we rec .ired, througa body packs and everything 
else. But no, he woul- t let up, you see, and as a result of that we 
had to curtail it. We wuld [have] »ick[ed] up maybe a lot more 
evidence that we wanted. But it became so obvious that he was 
making it very diffict - for the safety of our undercover men, never 
mind the [informer] . . [A] headEne that really came out way 
out of context, was here [the iniormer] met his common-law 
wife. He wanted to m=t her, and she agreed to it, in a hotel room, 
and our officers werei the next room. And as a result of it, they 
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had a domestic, and he dinged her, and of course the headline 
came out, ‘POLICE STAND BY WHILE KEY WITNESS 
ASSAULTS GIRL,’ words to that effect. So I talked to him and I 
said, “You know you just put two officers’ careers in jeopardy. 
They’re under investigation ... that they permitted this man to 
assault his common-law wife.’ And I said, ‘You should be on the 
Ann Landers column because I can give you domestics every 
night.’ And that’s what it boiled down to, is a domestic. ‘And yet 
you've blown this out of context ... He's not under arrest. We're 
only guarding him. If he didn't want to stay with us tomorrow, 
you know, he could go and take his chances of getting shot by 
someone. Versus she agreed to meet him and she wanted to meet 
him.’ ... It was a misleading headline. It subjected my men to a 
lot of report-writing [internally], anxiety for their families, and the 
whole bit. And as a result of that... we had a meeting with the 
Attorney General and the RCMP, the OPP, all up in the Attorney 
General's office. And all because of [names reporter]. And we told 
him right there and then, right in that room, I said to him, ‘You 
know you have jeopardized the lives of the undercover operation, 
and not only that you have jeopardized the career of my two 
officers.’ I said, ‘Do you know how many seconds it takes to ding 
somebody? Split seconds.’ And I said, ‘And they're in another 

- room. They have a right to be in the room if they want to meet 
and make love or what they want to do together.’ And yet, the 
headline shows that police stood by while this woman gets 
assaulted. I really, I lost my trust in the man. 


According to a senior executive in the reporter's newspaper, this 
reporter experienced considerable difficulties obtaining knowledge 
from police during and after his work on this story. The executive - 
said it took him a year to re-establish relations with one police force. 
From the police viewpoint, the reporter was interfering with their 
opportunity to clear crimes and convict offenders of greater value 
than the immunity they had granted to the informer. From the news 
organization's perspective, it was important to question the value of 
granting immunity to someone who had allegedly killed and 
assaulted, in order to get at others. In identifying a procedural stray, 
the news organization was questioning police values and whether 
they could be trusted. With the interest of efficient suppression of 
crime at heart, the police did not appreciate the reporter's values 
and decided that he could not be trusted. 

News sources are constantly faced with the dilemma of whether to 
try to keep something secret, or to disclose to defend against counter- 
knowledge from internal leaks or outside sources. One option is to 
provide reporters with knowledge in confidence. Confidence is the 
revelation of a private matter with mutual trust that it will not be 
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disclosed to others at l. or until an appropriate time and place. 

Police officers were generally of the opinion that because of the 
porosity of their organ:zzüon, the best means to control knowledge 
in the back regions is :c establish relations of trust and reciprocity 
with reporters. This wes. the basis of their relations with inner circle 
reporters. They were often quite free with information to inner circle 
reporters, knowing that fey would keep it ‘off the record’ entirely or 
until it was appropriet: to publish it. Sometimes the deal was 
explicit: keeping the inf» mation from public knowledge for a period, 
in exchange for an exclusive or ‘scoop’ when the police decided it 
could be made public. Most often it was implicit: experienced inner 
circle reporters knew wheat the police would want to be kept off the 
record and they obligec without comment. There were occasions 
when inner circle reporzezs were not, in their terms, ‘kicking-back all 
the news’ to their nevsrooms, and they tried to coerce other 
reporters outside the cir-'e into following suit. 

The confidences between inner circle reporters and the police had 
a particular irony. By ~orking hard to establish the trust of the 
police, inner circle repo-ters put themselves in a position of being 
very knowledgeable abot many aspects of policing. However, the 
very basis for achieving: trust was their willingness not to divulge 
what they learned. The very methodology they adopted to be trusted 
and to enhance their k-owledge also limited the knowledge they 
could make public. As Rubinstein (1973: 7) has observed, "The 
reporter is always an awsider whose access to the police is assured 
by his pledge not to revzal what he knows of police work.' 

Another means by which the police can control the potential 
damage of publicity is tErough censorship. Censorship is a restriction 
on publishing more braadly that which is made public in one 
narrower context. In som:= respects everything that is made public is 
censored in some way, ~hrough selection, omission, framing, and 
interpretation. 

The law is one mzor source of censorship. As mentioned 
previously, laws of crimiaal procedure, contempt of court, and libel, 
circumscribe the knowledge the police officer will communicate 
publicly, except that wach has been officially imprinted legally. In 
this respect the law itsel provides a procedure not to know, and is 
effective in controlling public discussion within its genre. As Brodeur 
(1983: 509-10) has obsz-zed in a different context 


As any police officer van bear witness to, knowledge and legal 
proof are two differeat things; the first notion concerns the 
substance of the facts, whereas the second is a question of formal 
procedure .. . To con£ se a lack of compelling evidence . . . with: a 
lack of reliable inforzxation ... only strengthens the tendency to 
repress knowledge. 
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The law is also used on another level to enclose on what the police 
officer will communicate publicly. Police officers routinely invoke the 
frame that they are ‘law officers’ and are unable to offer knowledge 
or express opinions that are outside of that frame. This was 
articulated by a female police officer regarding the law relating to 
abortion 


If you’re going to be truly professional and represent the police 
department, you’re not there because of your moral standpoint. I 
may disagree wholeheartedly with abortion but the law states this, 
OK! I may vote for a particular M.P. because his wishes are what 
mine are on the abortion issue, but if I get on television and I’m 
representing the police department, I state what the law is. That’s 
what my function is. I’m a police officer, I enforce the law as it 
stands, good or bad. The more I enforce the bad laws, the more 
the public outcry and the faster it gets changed. But I’m not there 
to discuss anything about how I feel about it ... It's against the 
law. It’s very plain and simple. 


The realism in this officer’s view was indicated in the recent case of 
an officer from the same force who refused duty to stand outside a 
free-standing abortion clinic where there had been frequent clashes 
between pro-choice and pro-life groups. This officer said he was 
morally opposed to abortion and could not undertake a duty that 
entailed protecting an abortion clinic. He was subsequently subject 
to a disciplinary hearing, and dismissed from the force (Toronto Star, 
28 January 1988, p. A22). 

Police officers! accounts are also censored through the official 
formats for presenting information to reporters. There were strict 
encoding procedures for major occurrence news reports and for news 
releases, in accordance with particular forms and their classifications 
and categories. These forms included particular things and excluded 
other things, so that the accounts they contained were both 
performative and promotional in character (Fishman 1980, 1981; 
Wheeler 1986). As performative documents, they constituted crime 
and control not as they happen, but as the force wanted crime and 
control understood publicly. As promotional documents, they 
constituted the world as rife with crime and the police as the vehicle 
for keeping the lid on it, making the role of the police seem self- 
evident, and their efforts at crime control appear objective, 
compassionate and effective. Indeed these documents were probably 
more effective than the ‘good news’ activities of the public affairs 
unit because they appeared to be objective and not self-laudatory. 
Here the medium was the message, literally. 

The ability of the police to enclose on knowledge and yet appear 
open to publicity explains a major policy change in the force studied. 
The change was toward more contact with the media, and allowing 
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more lower-ranking officers to talk to the media. Patrolling the facts 
through particular formets of publicity was seen as more effective 
than secrecy in many irstances. A senior officer said that with the 
shift to more ‘openness, "We've tried to give them what they want, 
but in a more controlle- environment.’ Another senior officer was 
more pithy: ‘I think tke-nore we disclose, the more we control.’ 


INFLUENCES OF NEWS 


Most research on the effects of the news media examines the effects 
on the general public. 5r some vulnerable segment of it such as 
children. Psychologists zenerally operate with the view that bad 
news (e.g. about crime and violence) causes bad behaviour (e.g. 
more violence). Sociolog-sts generally operate with the view that bad 
news provides good lesz&«is about the moral boundaries of society. 
Another approach is td 2xamine the specific negative and positive 
influences of publicity >x the organizations and people who are the 
subjects of news repo-&. This is based on a view that news is 
primarily a communicacton between journalists and their regular 
sources, and other citizens are mere spectators (Tuchman 1978). 

Police officers in the fe-ce studied experienced a range of negative 
influences from the ne-s media. Reporters sometimes interfered 
with investigations literely by meddling in some material aspect of 
the scene of the crime. News reports tipped off suspects about police 
strategies, creating dífz-ulty in capturing them and bringing 
evidence against them. News reports that gave specific details of 
evidence carried the risL of affecting a suspect's confession and its 
reliability for court. Preszares to solve highly publicized crimes were 
said to have real eff2—s on the investigative units concerned, 
including transfer of of-cers out of the units. Crimes that were 
subject to continuing s ories, and especially media-created crime 
waves, were blamed for bringing a heavier workload as a result of 
additional calls from members of the public who were fearful and 
suspicious. Officers repzziedlv expressed a concern that the image of 
the force and their occugation was tarnished in particular reports, 
but they were constraired from responding because of legal and 
administrative impediments. 

Police officers also hzd worries in terms of individual careers. 
Cases were pointed to where the pressure of negative publicity had 
forced changes in assigrrnent, and early retirement or resignations. 
The policing the police orientation of outer circle journalists was 
especially upsetting, as mdicated in the previously related ‘hitman’ 
case. An officer gave a D-rsonal example of being involved in a court 
case in which publicity was given to the fact that the lawyer for the 
accused alleged that the- officer had committed acts of theft, sexual 
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misconduct, and conspiracy to obstruct justice. This led to an 
investigation by the police internal affairs unit. Although the 
investigation concluded the allegations were unfounded, the officer 
said the news media did not publish any follow-up stories to record 
this fact, and he felt a lingering stigma among fellow officers, friends, 
and peers in the legal community. 

Police officers also enumerated positive benefits of publicity in 
terms of the same dimensions. The news media were seen as being 
very helpful regarding some aspects of dealing with investigations 
and emergency situations. The news media are a valued means of 
mobilizing general public awareness about emergency situations to 
be avoided and precautions to be taken. They function as the 
contemporary equivalent of the ‘wanted poster’ by publishing 
photographs and descriptions of suspects. They provide a similar 
service regarding missing persons, sometimes extending the dis- 
semination of photographs to newspaper delivery vans and street- 
corner boxes. Television stations supply video records of street 
demonstrations, picket-lines, funerals, and so on, from which police 
can identify troublesome people. At times the media will go further, 
actively participating with the police in investigating or controlling a 
problem (Ericson et al. 1987). In this regard a television network’s 
policy handbook is revealing. At one point the handbook says that 
journalists are not to use deceptive practices, but at another point it 
states that practices such as the use of hidden cameras and 
microphones are acceptable if the target is anti-social behaviour and 
‘the public interest is at stake. The examples of anti-social 
behaviour given are selling drugs to children and certain types of 
street demonstrations. Here the police and the media are conceived 
as having a common policing task, in the public interest. 

The media were also seen by the police to be a helpful agency of 
social control regarding the prevention of crime. Police officers 
praised the media for their participation in law enforcement 
crackdowns, such as an annual Christmas-time blitz on impaired 
driving, and major drug ‘busts.’ They also pointed to instances in 
which journalists had selected or omitted facts as these had an 
assumed bearing on general deterrence. 

The media also proved helpful in boosting force morale. Inner 
circle reporters obliged requests to single out particular officers and 
units for credit. They did so on an everyday basis by citing arrests 
by officers and units involved in particular crimes, and in the 
institutionalized format of sitting on the committee to give an award 
to the police officer of the month. 

Line police officers said that they had learned to use the news 
media to pressure the senior administration and the police 
commission into particular actions (see also Punch 1985). This was 
usually done through the police association, whose officers had 
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learned how to conve oarticular events in the public political 
culture into advantages Ð`- the working conditions of police officers. 
For example, an officer <escribed in interview how the administra- 
tion and police commizz-ion had been reluctant to supply officers 
with protective body acmour. The occasion of the shooting of a 
police officer was deen=4 opportune for generating publicity that 
would pressure the adr—nastration int» supplying the equipment. 


[T]here are quite a fe. occasions where, and in quotes, I ‘use’ the 
press to the best ad-antage ... [or example] protective body 
armour. And of courz with management we had been attempting 
through negotiation zad meeting after meeting to get some 
movement from ther- znd all they were doing was paying us lip 
service. I think almcet not genuinely concerned enough, or they 
felt that the expend: are didn't warrant the product that would 
provide the safety foc our police officers. And so that was just at 
the time that one of c r officers was shot, in fact two of them were 
shot ... And shortly acter that ... an Ontario Provincial Police 
officer... was killed — . and it was at that point that, well here it 
goes, well give it fi | volley. And so we got into the area of 
protective body armour and that every likelihood this officer 
would not have recei~=<d a serious gun shot wound if he had been 
wearing armour, arz blahblahblaablahblah, and that we had 
asked the governme-x to become involved in testing different 
materials, different paecucts . . . One thing led to another, and the 
amount of pressure Wazt was coming on our politicians and our 
police force! The puz-c, hell, they were, in fact maybe it went a 
little too far at times Dut there were different groups donating 
money and wanting t take up different charitable campaigns and 
events and all the rex: =f it to get dcllars and to provide protective 
armour for the polic- cfficers. And of course about a year down 
the road it was targ=ted for another provincial election, and of 
course the governme-t at that time was in a minority position, 
provincially. So everything tied in well and we got some very good 
coverage and as a —zult ... out of 5,300 [police officers] over 
5,000 have protectiv= body armour ... I'm almost waiting for an 
issue or something to -cme up that zan be somewhat controversial 
... Management is -zst acquiescirg on almost every one of our 
proposals. Anything ahat might gez a bit of light publicity, they 
would rather pay th= Sucks than nave some controversy in the 
media ... [in relatiea to the protective body armour publicity 
campaign] it put trem in a position where they couldn't do 
anything but come œz -avorably, ir front, you know, ‘for the boys 
in blue, because we ze you.’ It makes nice rhetoric but I don’t 
think they really bebizee it ... [Iff it wasn't for the media, we 
wouldn't have the p-—ective body armour. They were an integral 
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part of the chess game, and at least what I’ve found is that our 
Board -of Commissioners, our senior officers, municipal govern- 
ment, provincial government, don’t want bad publicity or bad 
light, or be viewed like that. And they'll respond affirmatively if 
the issue is right, and of course we wouldn’t go to the press with 
an issue that we want, oh maybe some frivolous item, where the 


public can’t identify with it... Holsters was one issue. What we 
had was legitimately a ‘widow maker.’ We had attempted in 
numerous different ways ... to get a holster that was adequate 


and that would ensure that for the most part that an assailant 
couldn’t draw a police officer’s revolver from the holster. And geez 
we've had it in negotiations for years and with little or no success. 
So finally we said, ‘Hey, you know, it's the same strategy again.’ 
And I know the [Police] Commission is well aware of it now. And 
so when a situation arises, refer to it, like, ‘widow maker,’ that's a 
nice catchy little phrase and people like to to go, you know, 
‘widow maker.’ I mean they'll read it and think, ‘Why the hell, 
why have they got an $11 holster when a $50 holster is going to 
save their lives?’ 


This example illustrates how one part of an organization can use 
publicity to pressure another part of the organization into taking a 
particular action. It also shows how the police use the media to 
enhance their material resources. The formula is as follows. Bad 
news (the shooting of police officers) provides the occasion (e.g. the 
wounded officer's struggle to survive; the funeral of the slain officer) 
to dramatically display the police as a core symbol in political 
culture (cf. Manning 1977; Taylor 1986). In turn the political 
cultural context is provided for the police to ‘press’ for more 
resources, which in the context are difficult for the administration to 
deny. 

This example also illustrates how the police can enhance their 
ideological resources through the media. However, such dramatic 
occasions are not required for ideological purposes. Ideological 
enhancement is achievable much more routinely through the normal 
crime discourse of crime incident reporting; good news items on 
advances in police technology, new programmes, and heroic acts; 
crime prevention displays in shopping plazas and schools; and 
school essay contests which glorify the image of the police. A public 
relations officer described his elation at having the winning entries in 
a school essay contest published in a mass circulation newspaper 


We had hoped to have released this feature information on a 
Monday .. . about two kids who won an essay contest Metro-wide 
about police. But the Star got word of it early, got copies of the 
essays, and I thought they'd treat it as a feature ... And they 
thought, u-huh, no, front-page stuff on the Saturday Star. A 
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matter of fact they guranteed me, they got a middle-management 
guy on the phone, be-zays, ‘You get this for me and set it all up. 
And get the people ort by the police car and everything else, and 
make copies of the zmay. Front page of the Saturday Star.’ And 
‘cash registers’, nun-bers started to go up in my mind. Front page 
of the Saturday Star. | think, what is it, 575,000 issues, provincial 
[-wide distribution]. and I’m addirg this up in my mind, 'cause it 
was for a benefit and I wanted publicity. So I said, ‘Sure!’ and I 
think I set the thing _p for them and they read it back to me. It 
was front page. I men you couldr’t ask for better coverage. Did 
you see the front paze of the Sun this morning? It's a coloured 
picture of a mounted policeman, with our horse and with the 
police museum whick is opening up. And I thought to myself, I 
mean, who can get tat kind of coverage on the front page of a 
major paper like thac 


PUBLIC KNOWLEDGE OF ?LICE AND CRIME 


The police viewed ther publicity mandate in terms of myth and 
ceremony. They were aot concernec as much with public under- 
standing of their work aqs with whetker the news helped them with 
their work, and with the image of the force and the occupation. 
Indeed they were not cverly concerred about distorting aspects of 
crime and their approaches to controlling it, recognizing that 
organizations can thriv- on useful myths. 

The primary factor i— the accomplishment of helpful myths was 
the self-enclosure of irrer-circle journalists, in the context of police- 
erected regions and closures for secrezy, confidences, censorship and 
publicity. In relatior -o inner circle reporters the police were 
primary definers. Reporters accepted what was given to them 
without reflecting upon aow those facts had been constructed by the 
police for the purposes of publicity. This is perhaps why, for inner 
circle reporters, the shzring of facts among each other was routine 
and taken for granted. The approech of journalists to facts was 
articulated in interview by a news executive. 


The great thing that {we believe in. much as the courts believe... 
that the police ar: always right, except in extraordinary 
circumstances. That zs an unalterable fact, that the police are not 
a bunch of shysters end not a bunch of crooks, but essentially the 
epitome of the fine. upstanding -itizen who has observed and 
recorded accuratel; If we can't take information from them 
without having to vc-ify, we're in deep trouble. Aren't we? 


Accepting certain facts a: face value, reporters fail to ask potentially 
significant questions r-garding organizational structures and pro- 
cesses. For example, — reporter helped a citizen obtain a police 
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report on an incident involving him so that he could use it in a court 
case pertaining to a separate but related matter. The reporter rested 
content with her ‘press moves mountains’ story regarding how she 
had managed to obtain something from the police that had 
previously been denied to the citizen. She did not follow-up with an 
analysis, for example, of why the complainant is routinely excluded 
from receiving a copy of the report that labels and describes the 
complaint and what the police did about it. Is it because complaints 
are police property? Is it because the police can do little or nothing 
about most complaints and do not want to make this fact evident to 
complainants? Is it because routine disclosure would lead to conflicts 
over interpretation and meaning and create a lot of organizational 
trouble for the police? 

Through their procedures not to know reporters routinely 
reproduce police ideology. A reporter was observing demonstrators 
outside a courtroom. The demonstrators were protesting that the 
police had created and escalated a situation at an anti-nuclear arms 
demonstration that led to the laying of 62 criminal charges, for 
which the accused presently stood trial inside the court building. 
The reporter began arguing with the demonstrators, and at one 
point exclaimed, “The police don’t judge the law, they merely 
enforce it!’ If the reporter had reflected on his own judgments that 
day, including his decision not to include the demonstration outside 
the court building as part of his report on the court case, he would 
have appreciated that his statement was as vacuous as saying, 
‘Reporters don’t judge the news, they merely report it.’ 

A television reporter returned from the scene of an anti-nuclear 
arms demonstration and proceeded to the video-editing room to 
prepare the visuals for his story. He came across a shot of police 
officers dragging demonstrators through manure that had been 
deposited by police horses. The reporter decided not to include this 
shot in his story, justifying his decision to the studio technician by 
saying that it was unfair to represent the way the police handled the 
entire demonstration with this particular shot. The reporter said 
nothing about the demonstrators’ sense of fairness regarding how 
they were handled by the police. 

As introduced previously, the most fundamental way in which 
police ideology is reproduced by journalists is through daily 
reporting of crime incidents and their investigation. In crime 
reporting journalists routinely translate policing into the popular 
mythology of ‘good guys’ and ‘bad guys,’ ‘white hats’ and ‘black 
hats.’ As Hartley (1982: 106) observes in a different context, this 
translation means that the news 


produces a way of understanding which proposes that not only is 
it possible for the events to be made sense of in this accessible, 
commonsense way, but that this is necessarily what they mean, of 
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themselves . . . Howevez, the strategies it has evolved [to maintain 
autonomy from sourzes] ... and th>:language it takes from out of 
‘our’ mouths to make sense of the world for us, do not secure it 
from other social forces. The impa-tiality and autonomy of news 
production are real anz are actively struggled for by news people. 
The function of that 1ard-won space is to guarantee that the 
meanings constructed -here are not mere propaganda, either for 
the government, the *exablishment or anyone else. In the process 
the sense that is mad= of the world turns out to be much more 
ideologically active and productiv2 for the maintenance of one 
particular (dominant) reality’ thar ‘mere’ propaganda would be. 
For propaganda is corsestable, whereas, as common sense tells us, 
‘nature’ is not. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The police expend coas.derable resoarces in patrolling the facts of 
their operations. As well as being crime preventers, law enforcers, 
and social service agentz the police are information workers with a 
keen sense of the impo--ance of how their information is made into 
knowledge (Ericson and Shearing 1986). They strategically organize 
physical facilities, cult ral sensibiEties and social relations to 
construct silence about most of their activities. These same spatial, 
cultural, and social r23Durces also enable the police to narrow 
publicity into acceptakl= channels, making it both of practical use 
and productive ideologizally. 

The perfection of tke art of public relations is to routinize the 
process to the point where journalists engage in self-enclosure, 
censoring themselves. It our observations the police come close to 
perfection with inner circle reporters from popular news outlets. 
These reporters routinz-7 reproduced the performative and promo- 
tional character of pclic2 news relezses. However, the process was 
much more equivoca. aid problematic with outer circle reporters 
from quality news outle-:, who were _nterested in focusing the media 
searchlight on procedurel strays to police the police. In relation to 
outer circle journalists tre police were involved in a perpetual dance 
of secrecy and revela-icm, constantly forced to refine their account- 
ability to achieve acccwntability ir the public culture. Even for 
powerful institutions ach as the police, patrolling the facts is 
inevitably difficult and partial because information can be moved 
and interpreted so freely even while it remains in its place. 
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presented as a public lecture at the 
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The language and legitimation of Irish moral 
outrage 


ABSTRACT 


Patterns of conquest and colonialism and the reactions to them in 
Ireland produced a client and intermediary system of domination 
and division of labour. The colonial laws were perverted by this 
system, and their effects were further reduced by religious and 
local closure and ‘moral outrage’. A combination of division of 
labour and distinct cultural closure kept the eighteenth century 
quiet, rather than any ‘moral economy’. Cultural closure rapidly 
changed into an adversary political language, around 1798, when 
confronting the power-based tradition of ‘normative dissent’. 
Through the nineteenth century this language adapted prag- 
matically and instrumentally to dominant institutions and 
negatively to dominant culture. The process precluded class 
alignment, eroded state strategy, and forced the hand that might 
have been played through the tradition of ‘normative dissent’. 


I 


Early in the twentieth century Ireland became independent in spite 
of strong counter-revolutionary circumstances throughout most of 
the preceding centuries. The potential for growth existed within the 
Atlantic economies, but no major class ever developed to direct the 
process: no distinct aristocracy, elite, bourgeoisie, working-class, 
state or industrial culture emerged. Large-scale social movements 
tended to dissolve fairly rapidly. Even after O'Connell, ‘the country 
returned to “community politics", to drains and cash rather than to 
repeal and reform.’ After Parnell, ‘much the same thing occurred 
and an emerging peasant proprietorship reinforced reversions to 
normalcy'.! The Irish pattern of development can be explained by 
emphasizing the positive roles that moral and normative dissent 
played, leading to the emergence of a widespread moral language at 
the end of the eighteenth century, followed by related processes of 
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legitimation. This can be clarified initally by contrasting it with the 
perspective of ‘moral eccaomy', whicn is currently misleading the 
search for causes of Irizh national development.? 

A system of ‘moral «cenomy' is carrently used to explain why 
Ireland was relatively calm through the eighteenth century and 
experienced conflict onF- Eecause that system broke down at the end 
of the century. The idza "was first applied by the liberal historian 
W. E. H. Lecky in his f£. ve-volume Hétory of Ireland in the Eighteenth- 
Gentury, which appeared iz 1903 (in vclume III, p. 216). Most recent 
research is agreed that wnatever the nature of agitation in Ireland 
during the eighteenth -emtury it was low comparatively speaking. 
However, it is also add=I zhat, "The recurrent agrarian agitation late 
in the century can be r=garded as a campaign to protect customary 
relationships in rural society’. This imolies making comparisons with 
cases based mainly œn pre-industral or feudal societies which 
developed in class term: at are hard y recognizable in Ireland. The 
terms include a line >> rights and duties, defined by previous 
experiences of conflict-ag groups, across which actions overstep an 
agreed mark, as in same feudal systems and some slave and 
paternalist systems were the violamon of long-standing arrange- 
ments between rulers znd ruled leac to strong feelings of injustice 
which can start off suzczined resisterzce.? 

This never really —àsted in lIreand: although there was an 
imprint of feudalism fra the twelftn century a picture of forging 
peasant rights and ccinter-squeezimg protection dues by feudal 
rulers is quite inappexriate. The colonists had become deeply 
entangled with Celtic brs and rura. structures, and there was not 
enough coherence colcazlly to provide any kind of ‘moral economy’ 
or predominant ideoloz» Perhaps there would have been a ‘moral 
economy’ if colonialism had been less dilatory, but in any case the 
Irish had recalcitrans held onto concepts of indigenous title, 
reinforced by their 'occipancy', wh:ch resulted from the fact that 
they had themselves g=nerally to be retained in some capacity on the 
land.* Anglo-Irish locis had to accommodate to a considerable 
degree to the Irish cateftains and were often forced to resort to 
intermediaries or unde-tzkers. These intermediaries were let land on 
condition of bringing 3a English families, but they often found it 
easier and more prcktzble to take Irish tenants instead, partly 
because Irish land vete was a goad deal lower than in England, 
Wales, Scotland or Framze. The Anglo-Irish were thus left in one of 
the worst positions of ary ‘country’ aristocracy. They were open to 
displacement by newzr English settlers while having to support a 
king for whom they were quite perpheral until the end of Tudor 
policy; and they w-re often subject to the kingdoms being 
manipulated to balzace deficiencies of one against excesses of 
another. Also, the Ce&x frontier wes difficult to control in Ireland, 
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and whereas Anglo-Norman culture progressed steadily in Wales, 
the Irish Celtic chiefs were often able to recover ground, with a 
result that settlement was spasmodic, and limited to the Pale and 
parts of Munster.’ 

Within the Irish Celtic system chieftains were restricted to sept 
and locality, and under Gaelic laws were not allowed to surrender 
land. None the less they used the confusion with new legal systems 
as far as possible to get titles of nobility, to extend their personal 
authority, and to establish direct succession in their own families. A 
self-conscious nationalism appeared. in bardic poetry, and the 
chieftains thought sometimes of a separate and distinctive kingship 
of Ireland. This should not be exaggerated as even the wildest flower 
of nationality might have been cut, but there was certainly an 
inspiration for subsequent animosity. As the status of collateral septs 
was debased to that of mere tenancy it seems to have been ‘their 
sense of grievance at lost ancestral rights which was gradually 
assimilated into popular Catholic thinking’.® 

Some elements of Gaelic structures were therefore left intact, or 
deepened, with colonization, and by the time Henry VIII took the 
new title of ‘King of Ireland’, the character of feudalism could be 
defined in only the most formal terms. When English Protestantism 
broke out as part of the ideological challenge to feudalism, most of 
Ireland remained Catholic and outside Tudor control. There had 
been no really ardent Protestantism in Ireland at all until the fear of 
Spain and excommunication of Elizabeth, but when the Ulster clan 
leader O’Neill appealed to the Papacy and Spain for aid and led an 
insurrection, the Elizabethan regime denounced the Anglo-Irish as 
‘arrant papystes’,’ and mobilized its largest armies to break the 
Gaelic independence of Ulster and conquer the whole Island. 

The Elizabethan episodes invigorated a closure strategy based on 
Irish Catholicism, particularly among the Anglo-Irish who were 
likely to further suffer under new English arrivals.? This was 
reinforced by the counter-reformation; but the organisations for 
Tridentine practice were not available in Ireland, and a variegated, 
‘domestic’ Catholicism developed, in which priests were appointed 
to localities simply as opportunities offered, often resulting in 
jurisdictional disputes with local priests. Although the main trend of 
the counter-reformation was clearly Anglican rather than Gaelic, the 
traditional base often got solid reinforcement, for example, with the 
appointment in 1625 of a Franciscan successor to Lombard. 
Generally, Old English orders such as Jesuits and Capuchins looked 
to France where the Irish Franciscans and Dominicans looked to 
Spain. In the Gaelic community the Tridentine priest was a 
professional functionary with status and respect but the local priest 
enjoyed authority: disputes between them were accompanied by 'an 
unending succession of disedifying quarrels, often over dead bodies, 
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for funerals were the most frequent triggers of conflict." 

If Cromwell had 'swept the board', as often assumed, then a 
pattern like this should not have survived; but Cromwell's conquest 
ended up only bonding Protestant interests together, although in few 
respects other than opposition to Catholic Irish and Old English.'? 
The 1641 rebellion of the Catholic Confederacy had been sparked off 
by Irish fears of a Puritan Parliament, and Cromwell intervened to 
reconstitute the British empire under the Republican Government. 
However, the intended new colonization and settlement petered out. 
It ended with an incomplete hegemony based mainly on opposition 
to rather than control of Gaels and Catholics, which became, at the 
very most, hegemony by default. The weakness was revealed in the 
political context of the Jacobite-Williamite struggle, with the brief 
emergence of a Catholic ascendancy in the 1689 parliament, bent on 
confiscation. 

When the Jacobites lost the struggle in Ireland, after William III's 
victory, Irish Protestants replied with the Penal Laws to prevent the 
practice of Catholicism and the possibility of political power and 
landed property ever again being concentrated in Catholic hands. 
Yet this did not substantially reduce Irish Catholic power, and it 
certainly did not provide any reasonable normative order. Regard- 
less of the original intention of the Penal Laws, by about 1739 
Catholics were again free to practise, just as long as they accepted 
the social and economic consequences of doing so.!! 

In fact, within the social control and division of labour a *modus 
vivendi! between native and colonial society had already been 
germinating towards an interdependence which neither Penal Laws 
nor new elites could prevent. It was conditioned, first, by the continuing 
fact that the elites could not control an underprivileged population 
without English help — and they would not get this unless they 
maintained an acceptable degree of order — and, second, by 
considerable administrative overloading of the upper tiers of 
government in the eighteenth century. The elites had to resort to 
ever more intricate, flexible and clientilistic systems, and if there 
were a vacuum created, for example, by absenteeism, it would be 
quickly filed, if not inflated, by increasingly powerful local 
middlemen acting between tenants and landlords, and deepening 
their involvements through traditional networks.'? 

The Penal Laws were sailing against the wind, and some of their 
most powerful effects became the inverse ones of channelling 
Catholic enterprise into commercial activities, with Catholic profes- 
sionals ‘converting’ to Protestantism in order to do business, while 
still keeping their traditional religious links. Catholic families also 
began superimposing family networks and intermarriage on trade 
relationships.? Others, despite the commonwealth settlement, 
continued as merchants and tradesmen in towns, while former 
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landowners fell into reasonably large farms on terms set by 
Cromwellian army officers as the new landlords. Most of these 
groups felt the anxieties of downward mobility severely but they 
were also able to relay their resentments to ordinary Catholics 
because they still held positions of prestige. Wexford, for example, 
had no Catholic landowners, but it was still said to have ‘its 
equivalent of a Catholic gentry’.'* Amongst the ordinary Catholics, 
moreover, consciousness was being informally organized as atten- 
dance at fairs, petition-signing, factions and other gatherings 
increased the organizational capacity for dissent. Religious restric- 
tions just meant that priests would move quietly around from house 
tó house; they added to the importance of the laity attending 
‘patterns’ (festivals attached to local patron saints’ days) and other 
religious customs; and they led to the development at parish level of 
primary organizational networks of secret societies.'? 

Nevertheless conflict within all these groups was relatively well- 
contained, and in many cases rural tension only appeared in the 
patches of quiltwork where Catholic control of land in a parish was 
uncertain, or where colonial tenants threatened to interfere.'® Such 
conflict centred, in other words, on challenges to social closure and 
social networks, rather than directly on terms. of property holding 
which had been tightly stitched together by internal mediation and 
outside political conditions. The deep sense of injustice relating to 
penal laws and colonial intrusion was therefore unable to achieve 
social or political confrontation, and had to be expressed within local 
and religious forms of negative closure. Social tensions relating to 
- this are referred to as ‘moral outrage’, and as the division of labour 
was extending, this form of dissent became, for the most part, 
interned alongside it. Thus, the eighteenth century was kept quiet 
not by any ‘moral economy’ of shared standards between rulers and 
ruled, but rather by a combination of the interdependencies in the 
division of labour and the distant and distinct patterns of closure 
which contained dissent within varied religious and local contexts. 

There was also a second main basis of dissent, more immediately 
bound to the divisions of labour on account of its direct connections 
with Protestant settlers. This is referred to as ‘normative dissent’ 
because its main point of departure was the allocation of roles within 
the prevailing power system. The attitudes of some of the settlers, 
indeed, were so contingent on their role within this power system 
that they drew upon contractarian traditions which allowed for full- 
scale rebellion if such a role was found wanting. 

Contractarian radicalism in Ireland has intellectual forbears in 
John Locke’s associate, Frances Hutcheson, and William Molyneux; 
and it developed culturally through Williamite mythology and 
symbolism." In this spirit a social movement developed in the North 
where Presbyterian textile and mercantile elites and professional 
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groups attempted to break the power of the Anglican gentry and 
aristocracy. A ‘third estate, the commercial interest, rising in wealth 
and power were preparing, by degrees, to throw off the yoke’. This 
was Wolfe Tone’s comment — the leading member of the Society of 
United Irishmen, which was formed in the Autumn of 1791 as a 
‘middle-class club dedicated to achieving parliamentary reform’. 
The United Irishmen appealed with changes in tithes and taxes to 
lower-class Protestants, and with emancipation to Catholics, with 
whom they shared grievances against the established Anglican 
church. !8 


H 


For a short time at the end of the eighteenth century it looked as 
though the new eruptions in the divisions of labour would smother 
these forms of dissent; but the social movement of the United 
Irishmen which might conceivably have achieved this began to 
adopt a fatal pattern of recruitment. It had drawn initially and 
slowly from the proponents of normative dissent and then finally and 
rapidly from those of moral outrage. All the taxes and tithes put 
together probably created less tension than this channeling and 
timing of recruitment.'? When the two sources surfaced together 
their opposition greatly intensified; the middle strata instantly lost 
their psychological importance; and the pattern of violence was set 
for the end of the century. 

Initial recruitment to the United Irishmen had come, ominously, 
from pre-existing associations such as Masonic lodges, Presbyterian 
congregations, and, particularly, revived Volunteer corps. The 
Volunteers began forming in 1778, sometimes converted from 
militias, to deal with the problems raised by the withdrawal of the 
army to fight in America. But they had often a similar purpose, as 
one view insists 


Whether under the name of the militia in 1715, 1719, 1745, 1756 
and 1760, or the Volunteers in 1788, the Protestant tenantry were 
accustomed to being arrayed in arms under their landlords’ 
leadership to maintain order whenever the French/Catholic/ 
Jacobite threat with the presumed native threat accompanying it 
reared its ugly head. 


A rumour in 1781 reported that the Catholics of one county 
‘proposed to raise a Volunteer corps but met with threats, and no 
Catholic was ever admitted to any Volunteer corps'.?? 

It was this kind of lineage which seemed to show most 
prominently among the leading intellectuals and ideologists. Although 


radical spokesmen called for redistribution of power, they wanted 
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redistribution of patronage in some form of ‘shadow’ Ascendancy, 
which could be supported by only relatively more excluded 
aristocrats. Such views were, indeed, very much closer to Whig 
constitutionalists than the American colonists with whom they have 
frequently been compared. For leading theorists the core of the 
concept of empire was always Great Britain and Ireland, and even 
the most radical Lockean and Paineite influences would have had to 
be seen in a context of re-defining the empire rather than 
dismantling it. Furthermore, when Wolfe Tone spoke of the 
representation of ‘men of no property’ he meant, in the context of the 
eighteenth century, essentially ‘land-based wealth’, and in co- 
operation of all ‘irrespective of creed’ against English misrule, it 
seems to have been assumed that any undue Catholic influences 
would be eliminated by virtue of their actual experience of 
'freedom' ?! 

Under government repression, however, by the middle of the 
1790s it became evident that the United Irishmen could not make 
headway alone, so they appealed to a second branch of recruitment 
among the most salient Catholic agrarian societies, the Defenders. 
"They reluctantly chose to ride the tiger of peasant grievances, 
fearful of where this unruly animal might take them’, and eventually 
found themselves transformed into a mass-based, secret revolu- 
tionary organization determined to establish a non-sectarian republic 
in Ireland.” Their oath was extended from parliamentary change to 
‘an equal, full and adequate representation of all the people of 
Ireland’, now omitting the word ‘parliament’ altogether. This 
naturally increased French sympathy, and the strain of sedition and 
civil war grew as issues of confiscation, former rights and oppression 
were added. From 1796 there were understandable defections among 
the upper classes, which were aggravated by outrages and obsession 
with arms as the ‘law and order, papist-fearing and hanging 
element’ prevailed. The Rebellion Papers show frequent defections 
from the revolutionary party by gentlemen and prosperous farmers, 
and the circulation of lists of confiscated estates in the 1790s 
generated considerable fears of massacre.” 

Now that Defenders had substantial access to arms — the 
exemplary badge of eighteenth-century citizenship — Catholics 
could move from a ‘moral underworld’ of excluded constituents, 
locked in local and factional contexts, to open exchanges with 
Protestants for the first time on comparatively equal terms. Pitt's 
government thought that a Militia Act would make Volunteers and 
‘individual armies’ unnecessary, but many Catholics either saw 
balloting as a means of forcing them to leave home or used their 
opportunity in the army to attack opponents. Members of the Clare 
Militia, for example, were prosecuted at the Armagh assizes for 
murder and assaulting Protestant Peep O’Day Boys; and in the 
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Monahan Militia soldiers Fad been executed for having organized a 
secret Defender network thet hoped tc get estates ‘when war was 
over’. One militiaman wis was interrogated about the purpose of 
secret officers said they were there ‘in -he first place to bring news 
from the townspeople; and. secondly, waen war broke out they were 
to be officers over the ccumcry and the towns people; and soldiers 
would all be officers as th=7 knew discipline well’.2* They began to 
think in terms of a revolut zn in which :hey would ‘come into their 
own again’; that, ‘French Defenders will uphold the cause, and Irish 
Defenders will pull dowr British laws’; and they proposed a toast 
that ‘the skin of an Orangzman might make a parapluie to the tree 
of liberty’.2> Where religicus prophesies had forecast holocausts it 
must have seemed they ~=re enacted in the many sectarian house 
burnings and redistributons of population which occurred during 
the course of the rebellion ™ 

Events around 1798 in this way signalled an adversary moral 
outrage which could be expressed on z broad historical canvas, on 
which a recasting of poli-icl order would have been secondary, or, 
conceivably, a step back. They stimmated wide participation in 
politics, with clubs, conve>: ons, commi:tees, delegations and corps, 
so that all major dissert became part of a generally recognized 
language. If the Unior ceated a temporary vacuum in these 
political trends Daniel "Connells Gatholic Association of 1823 
quickly helped to fill it» ^h a growinz ‘fourth estate of Catholic 
grievance'." While outraz became articulated into political denun- 
ciation, the perception arc forecast of tke balance of power changed 
dramatically, so that even ~well-represerted powerful Catholic groups 
could begin to envisage th=1 prospects against the establishment. An 
awareness was dawning oZ religious closure as a successful defensive 
strategy, which cast an imzge for even wider success as the power 
system in Ireland alterec. 


HI 


Such an awareness devekc»ed by a prccess of ‘negative adaptation’, 
which articulated the maw language of moral outrage into the 
dominant system, while 5ermitting it to develop an intrinsically 
different orientation. TH may be contrasted with a well-known 
concept of 'negative in-ez-ation' used in connection with Social 
Democrats in imperial Geamany: it argues that the Social Democratic 
sub-culture was ‘negatively integrated” into the dominant system 
because by its very existerce it proviced an important means for 
controlled expression ard dissipation of conflict, and thus contri- 
buted to the stability of th= empire. By ‘negative adaptation’, on the 
other hand, the Irish ‘sLEculture’ adaxted minimally to the British 
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system while developing its own adversary culture, contributing 
ultimately to the instability of the empire.? 

In this way a path was cleared between a revolutionary opposition 
which would have been hopeless, and an over-bearing control sought 
by political and religious establishments. The path gave limited 
accommodation to Anglicization and church hierarchy, and developed 
an imperviousness to central aspects of British political economy, 
without confronting those aspects head-on. It is possible also to see 
the process of Anglicization as instrumental; O’Connell himself 
emphasized the necessity of the English language as an instrument 
in the struggle for political power; and the adoption of English 
constitutional traditions was equally a double-edged sword.?? But on 
the other side of the coin localities merged into patterns of social 
communications which (with the exception of Ulster, dealt with 
later) became theatres of community conflict that could be safely 
used for rehearsing many other kinds of political opposition. 

With regard to social communications, many of those Catholic 
churches which had not occupied pre-Reformation sites became 
increasingly important as bases for nucleation in the nineteenth 
century. Some of the early parish networks had been revived on 
colonially frozen sites, but many had graduated informally from 
open-air masses, community houses and barn chapels, sometimes to 
the celebrated ‘big chapels’. These networks were unusual examples 
of new social communications centres of non-industrial origin in 
western Europe.? From here, Irish identities developed around 
neighbourhoods, parishes, townlands, and even counties, brought 
together by family and community rather than free-market competi- 
tion or administration." Rural unrest certainly concerned property 
rights in land, but the attitudes towards land were a species of the 
larger genus of attitudes toward ascribed occupational rights in 
general, even if they were also individual in character.?? Outrage 
statistics indicate the importance of family claims and disputes, and 
a very large proportion of crimes were directed against rival 
claimants to coveted farms. A characteristic action of the agrarian 
secret societies — which included Whiteboys, Steelboys, Oakboys, 
Ribbonmen, and Defenders — was to select incoming tenants rather 
than evicting landlords for punishments, in order to protect their 
own familial rights as future inheritors. The descendants of 
aggrieved parties were also known to attack tenants who had taken 
farms as long as forty years before; as one mediator recalled 


the most bitter cases and those out of which most agrarian crimes 
arose were those where one member of a family had taken land 
from another and we tried to act between them as strangers.” 


Transactions related to land were accordingly moderated through 
family and community; and they were sustained by very much 
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under-emphasized support received from remittances abroad to 
support the family holdirz. Expansion onto land and the social 
forces that elsewhere led to individual market relations remained 
strongly compensatory tc dimensions of family and place. Although 
the volume of transaction: and commercialization was high it was 
contained inordinately in the rural nexus as opposed to an urban 
industrial one.?* 

In terms of their past cezelopment these rural connections were 
most effectively sealed by taz role of the Catholic clergy. O’Connell’s 
opposition to government nterference in the church had greatly 
intensified the financial dependence of clergy, and their importance 
in the parish. “The day I ceived government money’, said a West 
of Ireland priest, ‘the peczle would no longer regard me as their 
own’. For people in dist-ess the priest was the most important 
spokesman for obtaining rd ef from poor law guardians; and for the 
tenantry he was often tke farst line of defence against landlords in 
times of agricultural crises by the 1870s and 1880s the clergy had 
become formidable comzmumity leaders.? This explains why they 
were opposed to the spread of the Fenaan revolutionary movement, 
as it shifted from the pokücs of localism to a mass anti-landlord | 
mobilization. The full intezsity of clerical oppósition to Fenianism in 
the 1860s can only fully b» understood in terms of a struggle to 
maintain the dominance e£ parish prizsts over areas of social life. 
Their origins in the tenamt farmer cless added to this: in County 
Tipperary where some 77 per cent of the priests were involved in 
politics, ‘they opposed F2sianism not »nly from theological convic- 
tion but because their teramt kinsmer were aut of sympathy with 
this ideology of labourers and artisans .?9 

Fenianism was, of course the most direct anti-British movement, 
repudiating constitutioma. action single-mindedly in favour of 
physical force in order t> achieve independence. Its main converts 
were poor farmers, labos, soldiers, schoolmasters, clerks, shop 
assistants, and urban workers generally. There was also consider- 
able American influence, which rode on nationalist rather than 
internal Irish class vehice, and adced momentum to ‘negative 
adaptation’ by extending me frontier of colonial animosity.?^ But 
without contradicting these strands of support for Fenianism there 
was a purely pragmatic 2=fection, raised even in the higher church 
circles, that neither revoiition nor physical force had any real 
chance of success. This i-rerpretation of revolutionary violence is 
one of the more engaging aspects of tke clerical attitude to politics. 
One writer notes a gene-l ‘willingness to indulge a humane or 
patriotic sense of sympath with the defeated, as in singing a mass 
for a dead revolutionary — Archbishop Cullen himself permit- 
ted masses for the ‘Manchester Martyrs’.** These attitudes in 
general ensured that the could be no acceptable revolutionary 
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republicanism, while they did not in any way disallow particular 
kinds of moral and patriotic responses, such as Fenian prisoners 
pre-eminently evoked following the Fenian rising of 1867. 

The farmers, whether large or small, had held aloof from 
Fenianism,?? and farming emerged increasingly as the preponderant 
element in Irish politics. “The purest, the holiest, and the most 
innocent of society in this country belong to the class of small 
farmers’, said Bishop Nulty of Meath in 1871: “They are high 
enough in the social scale to be above the temptation of extreme 
want and poverty and they are below the reach of the seductive and 
demoralizing influences of great wealth and affluence'.*? This was à 
clear case for modernization combining the aims of religion with 
those of locality, and the most successful political programmes 
should therefore blend the aims of Catholic organization together 
with land reform and Home Rule. It was an alliance of this nature 
which opted to accept the benefits of co-ownership offered by the 
1881 Land Act. Never the less, the vast sums of UK money paid out 
to provide tenants with land without prejudice to landlords had also 
the long-term effect of merely consolidating the antagonistic aspects 
of rural structure on a firm financial footing. 

As the nationalist programme broke down, and as graziers, cattle 
drives, and ranch wars emerged, there was increasingly little that 
Britain could do politically that would not actually deepen the 
internal processes of Irish society. These processes were now 
developing against the grain of any possible connection with class 
movements in Britain. No urbanizing group had any great impact 
from the 1880s until 1919, and although labourers became more 
involved in the Irish Republican Army, farmers still held the leading 
rein in the republican movement after 1917. A renewed agrarian 
struggle in the spring of 1920 suggests that the real dynamism of the 
Sinn Fein movement was the partial suspension of land purchase." 
While the Irish Church was certainly less than enthusiastic toward 
the problems of organized urban labour,? it can be wryly claimed of 
British policy that, “Tory kindness had so reinforced peasant Ireland 
that when the revolution came, socialism passed it by'.? The more 
that was given by British politics, it seemed, the more was being 
taken away by the Irish. The policies of Unionism apparently 
filtered grants and jobs into parochial patronage and clientilism; and 
eventually even the most ‘constructive’ policies had nowhere left to 
go. As one analysis suggests, it ‘was precisely because the Irish 
programme on the land question had largely been met by the British 
Parliament that an Irish constitutional party became irrelevant". 
From the British angle, then, it might have justifiably appeared that 
the only remaining thrust to be taken up in Ireland lay progressively 
in Ulster. 
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IV 


Ulster’s distinctive signifi-zmce can be traced through the historical 
division of labour and tadition of ‘normative dissent’. The 
plantation rationalised User Gaelic society with grants of land 
being given to natives whcxr= they had previously held as freeholders 
under Gaelic lords. Unk= earlier plantations, however, after the 
1641 rebellion, many Sco- 3a as well as English settlers arrived, and 
natives were subjected = close proximity to Protestant settlers, 
to higher rents, shorter Fases and inferior land. In 1642 Scottish 
forces were ‘greeted as de rers of related colonists from the harsh 
and brutal hand of an unsympathetic colonial administration of the 
ferocity of the rebellio.- natives’. The usual clauses which 
prevented tenants from a=igning leases were absent or ignored in 
order to encourage settfzment, with a result that by the mid- 
eighteenth century, as l ser proprietors increased their income 
through subdivision, ther- vas an active market in unexpired lease 
terms, and a consequent -akening of landlord control.* 

By contrast, in Scotlamd itself, the tendency by the eighteenth 
century, in the Lowlands. was to increase individual farms, limit 
fragmentation, reduce acc-z- to land, and ease rural industries away 
from farming. As Protestzz ism was accepted widely after the final 
Jacobite defeat, landowrzms and large farmers became broadly 
united in ideology. They zrvolved themselves in some of the earliest 
large-scale developments bf capital in mining and transport. 
Consequently, from a z-mbination of paternalism and class 
formation, a system emez2 which resembled, very much more so 
than anywhere in Irelarz, the path of ‘moral economy’, with a 
legacy of class experience «mich enabled the lower orders to confront 
the industrial revolution Ey forming alliances of different types of 
workers.*? 

Ulster had no such sol-Za-y consciousness. As subdivision became 
endemic proprietors werz generally unable to promote major rural 
industries, so that textile:, particularly linen, grew up mainly as 
small-scale supplements tc the rural economy. These were so 
entrenched that tenants zad to maintain a dual economy, and in 
some parts domestic proc 3c2rs of linen could outbid small farmers in 
pursuit of tenancies. MææeĐver, agrarian Protestant bands in the 
mid-eighteenth century czrplained that 


some of us refusing to c the extravagant rent demanded by our 
landlords have been tu-—ed out and our land given to Papists who 
will pay any rent.*? 


In the early part of t-- nineteenth century emigration was more 
deeply rooted in Ulster tær in the rest of Ireland, with a result that 
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in response to competition and hardship the northern tenant was 
able to sell his stake in the land and emigrate, with relative 
equanimity. This commercialization enhanced industrialization in 
the north. Also, the tendencies towards localism were lower, since 
non-conformist communities had initially generated their own 
territorial entities, without reference to pre-existing parish networks. *? 
In fact, the main source of normative orientation in Ulster was the 
religious communal bandings of settlers relating to their fear of 
Catholics, and their ambivalent status within the state.?? It was the 
influence of the first on Volunteering, and the continuing uncertainty 
of the second, that inspired a good deal of the normative dissent in 
the emerging textile and mercantile elites within the United Irish 
movement. 

If a motivation for moral outrage in the United Irish movement 
was outright antipathy toward an overpowering nation, the criterion 
for Ulster normative dissent was always relative weakness vis à vis 
the state. Most of the Protestant settlers had been excluded — but 
only relatively so — from the political nation right up to the 
nineteenth century. This helps to explain why Ulster interests 
subsequently hinged on industrial developments of the empire rather 
than those more directly connected to the state, within which their 
individual status remained unassured. By 1912 the Ulster Unionists 
declared 


It is incompetent for any authority, party or people to appoint as 
our rulers a government dominated by men disloyal to the empire 
and to whom our faith and traditions are hateful. 


Yeats's remark that southern Unionists were ‘no petty people’ refers 
to a ruling elite that grew up in the tradition of the Ascendancy, with 
a confidence born of generations of governing — compared to the 
Ulster Unionists who remained uncertain and ‘untouched by 
modern nationalist theories’.°? 

A different development of solidary consciousness might have 
emerged if the empire had continued to expand, or, alternatively, if 
moral outrage had become incorporated or isolated. In the face of 
the reverse fortunes, and the association of Irish nationalism with 
Catholicism, a solemn League and Covenant in 1912 pledged Ulster 
Unionists to use ‘all means necessary to defeat the present 
conspiracy to set up a home rule parliament in Ireland’. A special 
Protestant inter-class relation, of the sort which gave birth to the 
United Irishmen, was confirmed with the setting up of the Ulster 
Unionist Labour Association in 1918. This group had the express 
purpose of pan-class unity of the Unionist bloc; and prevented the 
organization of Labour, by linking it with Sinn Fein and 
Nationalism. It left anyone who tried to overcome the sectarian 
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divisions of labour oper to the poten-ial charge of being one of 
Ulster’s enemies.?? 

Ulster Unionism thus dveloped from a general basis of opposition 
to Home Rule to ‘a Ux4cnism of mere negation, absorbing all 
Unionist sentiment’,* wise fear of partition led to gun-running, 
formation of the Ulste- Volunteer Eorce, and institutionalized 
sectarianism. Looked at sedologically, n terms of the relationships 
of moral and normative dassent in Irish social development, it could 
be predicted, in some me==ure, that normative dissent would become 
increasingly illegitimate = the context ef the British state, as moral 


outrage became legitima in the contezt of the Irish nation. 
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Wretched, hatless znd miserably clad: women 
and the inebriate reformatozies from 
1900-1913* 


ABSTRACT 


The Inebriate Act pass in 1898 enabled local authorities to set 
up State and Certifieé 22formatories to treat habitual drunkards 
over a two to three year period as an alternative to a short prison 
sentence. A large proportion of offencers sentenced under this Act 
were women. This dev»pment has been a somewhat neglected 
area of social policy, »erhaps because it was a short-lived 
experiment and few Iccal authorities chose to take up the option; 
although institutional -r-atment was enthusiastically supported by 
members of the Sccecy for the Study of Inebriety who 
campaigned tirelessly — extend th-» powers of the Act. This 
legislation is an interesting subject 5oth because of the regimes 
that were developed tc at inebriety and also because it was one 
of the few attempts tha- were actuall* put into practice to impose 
an institutional solution zn the problem of the ‘undeserving’ poor. 

This paper looks at tl: methods of treatment to be found in the 
reformatories and the ~v=~ in which tre campaign was proselytised 
in the Society's journa- We examine the records of one female 
reformatory run by the —ondon Coumty Council in an attempt to 
illustrate the characterstics and sozial backgrounds of women 
found in the reformatonies. 

Finally, we make sme tentativo suggestions which might 
account for the fact thet although more men than women were 
prosecuted under the Act, the insttutional solution was used 
predominantly for won=a. 


l1 INTRODUCTION 


The habitual Drunkards Act of 187€ was the first step in the 
direction of establishing sesidential treatment as an alternative to 
prison for habitual drunka-=s. By 1898 the Inebriates Act empowered 
local authorities to build cr purchase suitable buildings for Certified 
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Inebriate Reformatories to be administered by local authorities and 
financed jointly by central government, local authority and/or 
charitable donations.’ These were to be supplemented by State 
Inebriate Reformatories funded directly by the government. In fact, 
only two of these were established, one for men at Warwick prison 
and the other for women at Aylesbury prison. These State 
reformatories were under the control of the prison commissioners 
and were used as institutions of last resort to which refractory or 
violent inmates from the Certified Reformatories could be sent. 

The philosophy behind the certified reformatories reflected some 
of the same ideas which inspired the development of Borstals or 
other such institutions whose mandate was on the border line 
between reform and rehabilitation and punishment. They were to be 
in pleasant rural surroundings away from the temptations of city life 
which were often blamed for excessive drinking in the first place. 
The regime was designed to bring about long term changes in 
behaviour and attitudes. This was to be done through a regular 
routine, hard work and a plain but sufficient diet, interspersed in 
most cases by bible reading and religious services. Because the 
regime was designed to cure and rehabilitate the inmates, a long 
period of confinement was necessary if old habits were to be 
eradicated and new ones firmly established. Therefore sentences to 
the reformatories for treatment were between one and three years as 
against one to three months in prison. 

The reformatory experiment was not popular and in fact lasted 
only from 1899 until the beginning of the First World War. Local 
authorities were not keen to incur the expense and only 14 
reformatories dealing with 4,590 inmates were established. Too many 
individuals turned out to be the kind of hardened drinker who was 
not amenable to reform, and the State Inebriate Reformatories found 
themselves over-crowded with difficult cases, some of which should 
have undoubtedly been referred to mental hospitals. Furthermore, 
magistrates were often unwilling to use the legislation partly because 
it involved sending the case to the Crown Court and partly because 
they felt that such a lengthy sentence was an infringement of 
personal liberty. 

In spite of an indifferent attitude towards the reformatories by the 
courts and many local authorities the Society for the Prevention of 
Inebriety, none the less continued to campaign to extend the powers 
of the Acts of 1879 and 1898. They wanted compulsory committal 
for non-criminal inebriates, an indefinite period of detention, 
especially for ‘unimprovable cases’ and the ability to deal with cases 
earlier before they had reached the ‘intractable’ stage. These 
draconian measures were justified on the grounds that they could 
not interfere with individual liberty as the inebriate had no liberty 
because he was entirely enslaved by alcohol. The campaigners 
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succeeded in putting an. rebriates Bil before the House in 1912, 
which would have suppcr-zd such measures but it failed to become 
law, and the demise of th- institutions began not long afterwards. 

Clearly, the whole experiment was oae which could be regarded 
from different points of view, both as a genuine attempt at treatment 
and rehabilitation and zn extension of social control. There is 
evidence of both these xi-wpoints in the writings of the time. For 
example Lady Henry So-rezset and Mrs Bramwell Booth who were 
in charge of institutions {d szuss the merits of their regimes in terms 
of the benefits they conf- >n the inmates. But it is clear from the 
accounts of the hard regular work expected, the use of diet as a form 
of reward and punishmar and the frecuent referrals of intractable 
inmates to State Inebriat? eformatories, often for attempting to run 
away? that the benefits of the institution were not equally 
appreciated by the inmates -hemselves. Discontent in fact appears to 
have been widespread. Nb:Laughlin quctes an inmate from Girgenti 
Home, one of two Certi&e- Reformatories in Scotland, as writing in 
a letter (never received) t her mother 


I am keeping in very gczd health I am thankful to say, but I am 
very downhearted wher- I think of all I have to stand from day to 
day and from year to yeer and I have to say nothing whether I am 
right or wrong and for acthing I ought to be outside working and 
treated with kindness and respect and getting paid for my work, 
but to work hard from czy to day and not even get a kind word I 
shall never forget this zs long as I Eve ... My one prayer is to 
have my health and I x-àl put up with the rest for it is an awful 
place to have anything wrong with you.? 


Given this attitude towards the ‘institutional solution’ and the fact 
that a person could be ccrimitted for treatment for a period of up to 
three years, it is hardly sarprising to find persistent complaints, 
particularly from R. W. Branthwaite, who was the Inspector of 
Reformatories, that mag.s&xates were reluctant to make committals 
under the Act. In his opion, the Act was consistently under used. 
In fact, as we have alread- noted, the tctal number of committals to 
the reformatories betweer 1899 when they were first opened and 
1913 when the records z-zse, was 4,590 as against approximately 
250,000 committals to przon annually fr drunkenness in the UK. 
What is surprising howe>er, is that 81 per cent (3,741) of those 
committed to reformator:es were women. This predominance cannot 
be explained by differen-es in the number of drunken offences 
committed by females. Ir .€10, for example, out of a total of 143,708 
offences 82 per cent (117254) were committed by men. Moreover, 
the predominance of weren in institutions is even more striking 
when we examine the convictions made ander the two sections of the 
Act.! Section 1 involved c-inkenness connected with various petty 
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offences including attempted suicide and neglecting children. Of the 
568 individuals committed under this section of the Act, 90 per cent 
were women and 78 per cent of these convictions were for child 
neglect. However, the disproportionate and seemingly unjustified use 
of the reformatories for women was not merely the accidental 
outcome of the workings of the Act. As McLaughlin points out ‘the 
reformatories catered for women almost to the exclusion of men'.? 
Furthermore he adds 


the near dearth of places for the reception of men would suggest 
that the ‘women only’ policy was not so much an unforeseen 
consequence of the operation of the Act, as a conscious decision 
on the part of those responsible for administering the reforma- 
tories and perhaps on the part of the government itself. 


Our aim in this paper is to examine first, the kind of explanation 
given by contemporary writers for the predominance of women in 
inebriate reformatories, and second, to consider briefly some of the 
arguments put forward more recently in an attempt to explain the 
growing concern about working-class women at the turn of the 
century. Finally we shall examine the evidence we have been able to 
gather from the records from Farmfield, the Certified Reformatory 
set up by the London County Council (LCC), which tells us 
something of the kind of women who were sent there and the 
concerns of the staff at the time. 


2. EARLY TWENTIETH-CENTURY VIEWS 


Contemporary writers appear to have accepted the predominance of 
women in the reformatories as a natural phenomena and this curious 
form of bias in social policy does not seem to have troubled them. 
Writers make few references to the large number of places in the 
reformatories filled by women, and where they do mention it, in 
passing the explanation focuses on the characteristics or circum- 
stances of the women themselves as if to argue that there may be 
fewer women than men who drink excessively but those who do are 
somehow ‘worse’ than men. Worse in this case, may simply mean 
more visible. Radzinowicz and Hood’ mention the case of Jane 
Cakebread and other notorious female offenders who were notable 
for the number of times they had been in prison for drunkenness. 
J.J. Pitcairn, assistant surgeon at Holloway and Newgate prisons, 
suggests that 90 per cent of women in Holloway are there through 
drink — ‘There are hundreds, nay thousands of Jane Cakebreads in 
existence” he says, they go in and out of prison with monotonous 
regularity, turning to drink on release until they are picked up again 
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by the police. Prison as a treatment for drunken women therefore is 
highly ineffective. ' 

Even the inspector 9: the reformatories only made passing 
reference to the predominas-ce of women. For example in his report 
of 1909 he makes an attem=t to account for the reasons why a much 
higher percentage of femexs than males were committed to the 
reformatories. 


The predominance in tke number of women over the number of 
men committed to Refrmatories is obvious and explainable. 
Several reasons combine to produce -he result.? 


The first reason Branthwa-te gives is that there was a deficiency in 
the ‘institutional accommodation for men'.!? Secondly, he notes that 
magistrates were reluctart -o commit men because they were usually 
the breadwinners with dependent families and finally he suggests 
that there was a ‘difference between the effect of alcoholic excess 
upon men and women'." However instead of arguing that alcohol 
had a different effect becavse of the diffzrence in female physiology, 
his explanation is purely achavioural.'? 


It has been necessary to 5oint out ... that the most cogent of all 
reasons why more women than men find their way to Reforma- 
tories is the different efect of alcohol upon the two sexes. A 
drunken woman nearly always becomes hysterical, laughs or 
dances, or sits on the pavement and screams. She ‘goes for’ her 
drinking companion on tře slightest provocation, and a policeman 
has an attraction for ter which she cannot possibly resist. A 
drunken woman quietly wending her way homewards is a sight 
rarely to be seen . . . Hysterical frenzy is the exception rather than 
the rule in the case of zne drunken man; he usually plods and 
struggles homewards with dogged determination, sometimes 
morose and surly, but more often zhan not, inoffensive if left 
alone. It is best to drew zhe curtain over what happens when he 
does get home; but anyway he escapes arrest. A semi-drunken 
man will often make sup2r-human and successful efforts to get a 
drunken friend quietly home; but it is a rare occurrence to see one 
woman fulfilling the same office for znother.'? 


The writer concludes “consequently drunken women get into 
trouble’.'* Moreover it was not only writers specifically concerned 
with alcohol or the reforma-ories who regarded women drinkers as 
an issue of concern and atempted to account for it. In the final 
volume of the Life and Lciour of the London Poor? Charles Booth 
argues that while drunEemess in gereral has declined there is 
nevertheless more drinking. and furthermore that ‘the increase in 
drinking is to be laid nameh to the account of the female sex’.!® This 
is partly due, Booth argues. to the emaacipation of women who no 
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longer seem ashamed to be seen in a pub, and partly to their greater 
sociability; as he says 


One drunken woman in a street will set all the women in it 
drinking. A woman is so often talking with her neighbours; if she 
drinks they go with her." 


He quotes several informants, mainly policemen or officials who also 
claim that drinking has increased among married women who 
become ‘regular soakers of gin and ale’ when they get older. A school 
superintendent reported that poor women smell of beer when they 
bring their children to school in the morning. An-Anglican sister 
argued that young married women who move out into the suburbs 
miss the companionship of shop work, and drink because they are 
lonely. Opinion at the time seemed to be, however, that problems 
arose not so much from the harm done by drink itself as from the 
poverty that resulted from it. Booth concludes this section by 
suggesting that blame was attached to women not only for the 
increase in their own drinking but for their husband's as well. He 
quotes an East End matron as saying that men go out drinking 
because their homes are so miserable and uncomfortable, as she says 


the standard of cooking and domestic economy is lower than it 
was, due to the preference for factory life over domestic service.'® 


Her opinion is supported by an East End headmaster who says 


with such houses as they have, men must go out at night .. . . if 
they earn more they are so accustomed to bad houses that the 
extra money goes not to the home, but to the pub.'® 


Women seem to be at fault because home life is so poor, yet as 
another rather perceptive Church of England clergyman remarked 
they too need the comfort only to be found in drink. As he said 


worry is what they suffer from, rest and hope what they want. 
Drunkenness dulls the sense of present evil and gives a rosiness to 
what is to come, that is why they drink.” 


These brief comments do seem to indicate a genuine diversity of 
opinion about women's drinking. Alongside some perceptive social 
explanations there was also some evident resentment about the 
changing role of women. However even if there was a perception 
that women were drinking more, we still need to ask why the 
institutional solution was considered so suitable for women. 
Carswell,?' writing in 1901, suggests that women were less able than 
men to pay the fines required for release after arrest. Therefore they 
were more easily pressured into accepting treatment as an 
alternative to a much shorter period in prison. Additionally, 
magistrates were unwilling to send men, supposedly the supporters 
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of their families, away fœ ong periods 5f time — leaving the family 
to become a charge on th= Poor Law. On the other hand, the women 
arrested for habitual drwaxenness hac often cut loose from their 
family connections and were therefore not considered either as 
potential bread-winners — as 'real women' with family responsi- 
bilities. 

In addition to such Zctors as magistrates unwillingness to 
incarcerate the male bre==winner, it would also appear that the 
increasing interest at th= : me in the relationship between alcohol 
and defective mentality, L=d an influence on the numbers of women 
sent to the reformatories. [nese ideas were reinforced by concern for 
the degeneration of the (—«xperial race’ and a growing disquiet about 
the changing roles of wen reflected specifically in inadequate 
standards of motherhooc amongst working-class women. There was 
certainly a powerful acacmic lobby which attempted to prove that 
mental defect was a cavzal factor in the development of inebriety. 
Branthwaite's reports comrm that this was a view given credence by 
the authorities. Whether=r not this argument was widely accepted 
by the general public, it ~as certainly used to justify the institutional 
control of women. This was so for two reasons. First, women were 
regarded as particularly susceptible tc the lack of self-control so 
easily identified with feec.e-mindedness, and second, there was the 
ever present danger thar such women if allowed at large in the 
community would mult-fy the problem by having children. An 
interesting example of tht: -7pe of argument is to be found in a paper 
by Barrington, Pearson zad Heron in 1910? who analyse the 
statistics produced by be inebriate reformatory at Langho in 
Lancashire. First they amenpt to prove the argument by demon- 
strating that although the women’s physical health deteriorated with 
each subsequent convicoa for drunkenness, their mental state 
remained the same regarctezs of the number of convictions, therefore 
alcohol in itself did not =Tect mental capacity. As 62.8 per cent of 
the population of the refc-=xatory could be classified as defective, the 
writers argue that the wcœmen must have been already suffering from 
a kind of feeble-mindedrr zs and lack of contrcl before they became 
drinkers; therefore alcohe =m is the result, rather than the cause of 
mental defect. As they sæ 


We hardly speak of c—:3e producing mental defect, but of the 
mental defect leading +> criminality: it appears not unprobable 
that alcoholism as mezzured by number of convictions is of the 
same character; both == due to the want of will power and of self 
control which flow froc -he absence of mental balance, i.e. from 
mental defect rather t-zr. themselves productive of it.?? 


They substantiate this clair. by pointing to the remarkable fact that 
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It is the physically fitter and younger group of women who show 
the greater intensity of alcoholism as measured by number of 
convictions and behave worse and are more mentally defective . . . 
(this) seems to emphasise the view that extreme forms of 
alcoholism are the result of a strong physical nature under little 
mental control, and that defective mentality is not so much the 
outcome as one of the chief factors contributing to extreme 
alcoholism.?* 


The writers suggest that, although their data is slight, the 
knowledge gained could be used to further justify the extension of 
present policies. While the reformatories kept women out of trouble 
during their confinement there, the authors argue that on release 
they return to their former haunts and take up their old way of life. 
Furthermore, they are in danger of passing on their disabilities to 
their children who will then become a charge on the State. For 
extreme cases, they suggest, the only remedy is segregation, as 
unfortunately the death rate among children, although high at 46 
per cent, does not provide the necessary protection against the 
multiplication of defective stock 


The 1291 single, married and widowed women, 63 per cent of 
them were mentally defective, had 2187 living children to whom 
they would largely hand on their anomalies.” 


The authors make it plain that it is not alcoholism itself which is 
inherited but the feeble mindedness which causes it. None the less 
the identification of lack of will power with feeble-mindedness seems 
to have been accepted by other people concerned with the running of 
the reformatories. For example, the distinction between the ‘feeble 
minded’ and the ‘normal’ inebriate becomes somewhat blurred in 
Branthwaite's discussion of the relation between alcoholism and 
mental deficiency. In a lecture discussing the causes of inebriety he 
argues 


Alcohol, far from being the chief cause of habitual inebriety is 
merely a medium which brings into prominence certain defects 
which might otherwise have remained hidden.?9 


He goes on to say 


amongst all the characteristics and peculiarities encountered 
during a study of inmates of inebriate reformatories, none are so 
definite as those ascribable to mental defect or disease.” 


However, as further evidence of mental defect he also discusses the 
impaired development of moral sense, as we have already noted, 
which he finds in the inmates of reformatories. His major complaint 
is that they fail to submit to the routine of regular work, they are 
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dishonest, filthy and do nc: care what others think of them. They 
cannot adhere to the ethi-zl codes of society and are able to justify 
anything they want to do acluding prcstitution and drunkenness if 
it suits them. In the lectur~, he only re'ers to women specifically at 
the end when he claims 


I do not believe, during that period (the last 25 years), that 
habitual drunkenness 12s decreased and, so far as women are 
concerned, I am convinc- it has materially increased. The reason 
seems to me plain enough: while temperance workers have 
succeeded in inducing h= moderately strong minded healthy man 
to exercise restraint ... they have been unable to do much 
towards obtaining the sane result ir regard to the very persons 
who need it most, those who cannot realise the fact or carry out 
the remedy.?? 


Here the unfortunate weman who cannot exercise control is 
contrasted unfavourably with the ‘healtny man’ who is amenable to 
sensible influence. Although -he discussion generally talks about ‘the 
inebriate’, the printed lec:ze in the jocrnal contains three pages of 
photographs of reformarczr inmates, all of these are women. 
Reflecting on his work, lag after the reformatories had closed in 
1927, Branthwaite again ac-resses the 5roblem of drunkenness and 
heredity. He remarks 


Drunkenness in two or three successive generations is no evidence 
to my mind of the hered-tv of drunkenness, but strong evidence of 
the persistence of a ps-cho-neurotic strain that predisposes to 
drunkenness or some otier manifestations of abnormality.?? 


Most significantly, perha»z, the group of ‘normal’ institutionalised 
inebriates, roughly 50 pe cent in hs estimation exhibited this 
pathological strain includi the ‘inabilicy to undertake regular work. 
or anything that savours œ -monotony'.?? As at least 80 per cent of 
the reformatory inhabitart were women, it is clear that significant 
people in powerful positicre considered that women, as reproducers 
were in danger of passing o their own unfortunate characteristics to 
their children, which might range from outright mental deficiency to 
the kind of psychological .ndencies which predispose children to 
various degrees of moral w-zkness. Moreover, it seems to have been 
quite easy to move from :Fe perceived .ncrease in female inebriety, 
and in particular from ik= few ‘notorious’ cases with over 200 
convictions for drunkennes ., to the general assumption that women 
were more susceptible to t-e impaired development of moral sense 
than men, and therefore rxore deserving of the kind of long term 
institutional treatment whrh effectively removed them from social 
life and the possibilities of E-2eding and which was designed to bring 
about a fundamental chang= in attitudes and habits. 
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3 SOME REFLECTIONS ON WORKING-CLASS WOMEN AT THE TURN OF THE 
CENTURY 


Today, the increasing recognition of the importance of women’s 
history has led to renewed interest in the moral panic about 
working-class women at the turn of the century. In particular the 
focus has been on the ideological currents prevalent at the time. 
Some pertinent questions have been raised both about the control of 
female sexuality and the social imperialist ideas which manifested 
themselves in the Campaign for National Efficiency. 

McLaughlin writing in 1984 about Scottish reformatories?! 
suggests that a proper explanation of the use made of the 
reformatories requires a deeper understanding of the role of 
Victorian attitudes towards sexuality and the family in controlling 
women. While this degree of analytical depth is beyond the remit of 
our present concerns it does seem reasonable to suggest that for a 
brief period at least, certain issues were raised which contributed to 
an ideological climate which allowed the selection of the institutional 
option as the best means of controlling and reforming alcoholic 
women. It is not so much any one idea alone which brought about 
the willingness to ‘put women away’ to an extent which was clearly 
not acceptable for men, but rather a combination of ideas which 
appeared to coalesce amongst influential sections of the population. 
Overall the concerns about national efficiency did seem to focus 
attention on the apparent decline of ‘standards’ amongst working- 
class women, and thus of the working-class family at the heart of the 
Empire. 

However, although some supporters of the campaign were 
influenced by Social Darwinism and laissez-faire, others, notably the 
liberal imperialists and the Fabians, believed that efficiency required 
State intervention to improve the health and living conditions of the 
poor. For example in 1902 Lord Roseberry, leader of the liberal 
imperialists claimed 


An Empire such as ours requires as its first condition an Imperial 
race, a race vigorous, industrious and intrepid . . . in the rookeries 
and slums which still survive an imperial race cannot be reared 
. remember that where you promote health and arrest disease, 
where you convert an unhealthy citizen into a healthy one ... 
you, in doing your duty, are also working for the Empire.?? 


It is possible perhaps that some contemporaries regarded the 
inebriate reformatories as reflecting both strands of social imperialist 
thought. Without doubt they did serve to isolate and control women, 
but equally they also sought to reclaim them as the future wives and 
mothers of a healthier Imperial race. 
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Richard Soloway remar= that ideas about the degeneration of the 
race were amongst ‘the m=afestations of pessimistic thought which 
affected Edwardian Brita —*.*? Deterioration in health and living 
conditions of the casual pour, especially m the towns, he argues, was 
too easily confused with ra-zl degenera-on for which, in fact there 
was no supporting evider—. However the view was encouraged by 
the declining birth rate ar -mgst the middle classes in comparison to 
the working class, the higt rates of infant mortality at the beginning 
of the century and the ur— condition of recruits for the Boer War. 

Furthermore the testimea es to the inzer-departmental committee 
on physical deterioration set up in 1908 to examine the condition of 
the poor revealed conside-sble support amongst some witnesses for 
the view that 


city life had altered the <curse of evolution and created a smaller, 
weaker labouring class whose diminished physical and mental 
capacity was being trarzmitted to an ever expanding number of 
unfit people.?* 


Nevertheless, when the committee repcrted in July 1904 it found 
that 


the most reliable evidece- indicated that most children were born 
healthy; whatever det-ioration followed was the result of the 
impoverished conditions în which they were raised.” 


The report went on to em=hasise 


the unhealthy effects af ignorance, neglect, malnutrition slum 
housing, fetid air, pol_-ed water, minimal hygiene, excessive 
drinking and the absemce of physical training? 


as the important factors =o tributing to the poor condition of the 
working-class population. hese were all factors, the committee 
concluded, which could =e put right with a programme of state 
intervention on an unprecedented scale. The government would 
have to enforce buildirz and sanitary regulations, control the 
distribution and product -n of food and milk and educate women 
and girls in cooking and -3»thercraft. The Unionist government of 
the day was not anxious “= implement z costly programme of State 
intervention, so it was lef- to the Liberal government that came to 
office in 1906 to begin to =meliorate the effects of dreadful conditions 
on poor children by provzhag medical inspection and school meals 
for the most needy. 

The suggestion that was taken up at the time with enthusiasm was 
the idea that women, anc .3 particular working-class women, were 
ignorant and neglectful c^ zae skills of home-making, and therefore 
lessons in mothercraft (tbe :sh seldom tke feeding of undernourished 
expectant mothers) wou=i reduce the infant mortality rate and 
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improve the general standard of childcare. The belief that appalling 
social conditions could be improved by education both absolved the 
authorities from undertaking further and more expensive responsi- 
bilities and reflected the widely held disquiet about the nature and 
capabilities of working-class wemen. Education and the supervision 
of working-class lives also provided new kinds of work for middle- 
class women who were increasingly dissatisfied with a purely 
domestic existence. 

In the tradition of their nineteenth-century forbears in the COS? 
the middle-class educators were willing to address the problems of 
working-class women across the barriers of social distance. They 
aimed to improve their attitudes and habits, not to identify with 
them as sisters. This kind of social distance was of course class based 
but it may also partly be accounted for by Victorian attitudes to 
sexuality which demanded innocence and repression of sexual 
awareness from upper and middle-class women which could only be 
maintained by continued vigilance from parents and chaperones. In 
a perceptive article Peter Cominos maintains that male attitudes 
towards women divided the Victorian female population into two 
antagonistic parts. 


Victorian society and the family spawned two kinds of women, the 
womanly woman and her negation the whorely whore, the pure 
and the impure ... the respectable ideal of purity represented 
unadulterated feminity her opposite represented the projection of 
those rejected and unacceptable desires that must be destroyed to 
keep women pure beings.*? 


Working-class women were considered to have lost their innocence 
and ‘once innocence was lost chastity became vulnerable'.*?? They 
were always therefore potentially lacking in respectability. It is 
interesting to note how often Branthwaite cites lack of chastity as 
one of the defining characteristics of the inebriate! 

Furthermore middle-class women of the time who came into 
increasing contact with the poor through new forms of ‘social work’ 
were critical of their management of food, their ignorance of proper 
health care and above all their seemingly fatalistic attitudes towards 
the deaths of their children. If, in addition to this general estimation 
of the failure of working-class women to take advantage of improved 
standards of living we take account of specific claims that working- 
class women were drinking more, and that drink was a major factor 
influencing infant mortality, it becomes more understandable that 
the idea of re-educating the worst cases through institutional . 
treatment aroused little concern amongst middle-class women at-the: 
time. In fact, one of the most successful campaigns supported by 
both male and female members of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety was the campaign to exclude children under 14 from 
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public houses. The arguments supporting this campaign are 
instructive because they der-onstrate the way in which infant deaths, 
probably caused more by pe«erty and slum conditions than anything 
else, were attributed to tte moral failinzs of women as mothers. 
First, in spite of statistica. evidence 15 the contrary,” the belief 
that drinking amongst wcrking-class women was increasing was 
widely accepted. So muck zc, that as I'zvid Gutzke points out 


Charles Booth concludec ais survey o^ London with a volume in 
which he invoked the jacgements o? police officers, clergymen, 
schoolmasters and other: zo support ids belief that working class 
women now consumed rre alcohol.* 


Second, evidence put fcr-vard to the koyal Commission on Alien 
Immigration in 1902 suggests that infam- mortality amongst Jewish 
families, even when living - poor and overcrowded conditions was 
well below that of the indzgenous working-class population. In an 
article published in the Eraesh Journal of Inebriery, Frances Zanetti? 
claimed that her experience as a Health Visitor in Manchester 
supported these findings. =he explainec the relative immunity of 
Jewish babies to infant 1zease by the temperate habits of their 
mothers. Related to this >aint were arguments in favour of breast- 
feeding, but this was considered to e»zcerbate the weakness and 
propensity to disease suffer=c by the baby if the mother drank while 
breast-feeding.“ These arg- ments were easily linked to questions of 
national efficiency, and cemainly there were writers who suggested 
that drink was almost cr-rely responsible for Britain's relative 
economic decline** as wel as the degeneration of the race. For 
example Theophilus Kelynzck, one tim? editor of the Journal writes 


The widespread prevalence of alcoholism amongst women 
especially during the rep-oductive pe-3od of life is one of the most 
important factors for racizl decay.*? 


Against this background cfa general crizque of alcohol consumption 
as an important influence 233 the declin2 of national efficiency, the 
campaign to remove childra. from public houses was launched by a 
series of dramatic articles “ritten by George Sims in the Tribune.* 
He highlighted the risks frcx disease, im Darticular from tuberculosis 
to which small children -2re subjected when taken into public 
houses by their mothers. ims campaign was supported in influential 
circles by members of the Society which Sims himself later joined. 
The clause excluding child-m from pubs was finally included in the 
Children's Act 1908. 

If all these diverse ideas z-e drawn tceether i: is perhaps easier to 
understand how inebriate women camz to be regarded both as a 
symbol of working-class ireesponsibility and a symptom of national 
decline. Not only, therefore did drunzsn women need improving 
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and training in sober habits and useful work, they also needed to be 
removed from public view. Furthermore, although men’s civil 
liberties had to be protected, the institutionalisation of women was 
less likely to be opposed by public opinion. 

It may be that drunken women merely confirmed the suspicion of 
their contemporaries that working-class women were failing in their 
duties as wives and mothers. They were the most obvious and visible 
example of a general trend which had to be confronted. Therefore 
draconian measures including lengthy periods of detention might 
well have been considered both acceptable and necessary. After all, 
women were not yet quite regarded as autonomous adults so other 
people could decide what was best for them. Furthermore the 
institutions were thought of as genuine ‘reformatories’ which offered 
the inmates not only moral re-education but also the opportunity to 
improve their wretched condition in a healthy environment. In order 
to explore the way in which the reformatories reflected these ideas 
we now turn to our records from Farmfield to examine both the 
nature of the regime and the data we have on the women who were 
sent there. 


4. FARMFIELD INEBRIATE REFORMATORY 


As our investigation depends on the extent and thoroughness of 
surviving records that were kept for other purposes, we cannot hope 
to find the kind of information we need to test hypotheses with any 
degree of accuracy. We can only make an impressionistic assessment 
from the records, letters and case notes that exist. For example we 
cannot repeat the kind of work that Barrington et al, did at 
Langho," so we cannot make any firm assumptions about the 
relation between feeble mindedness and drinking, as they suggested 
that their data implied. Equally, we are not in a position to make 
any kind of objective all round evaluation of the regime as we only 
have comments made by the staff and the inspectors and none from 
the inmates themselves. 

None the less, the records do provide some illuminating data both 
about the regime itself and about the attitudes of the staff writing the 
reports. They give us a clearer picture of the social and moral world 
within which both the reformatory and the women who were sent to 
it, existed. 

Farmfield which opened in 1900 was the certified reformatory set 
up by the London County Council (LCC). The building and land 
(374 acres) in Horley, Surrey, were purchased in 1899 for £15,000 
and a special committee on the Inebriates Act 1898 was set up by 
the LCC to administer its funding and control its organisation. 

The reformatory was originally intended for male inebriates. 
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However whilst the nego=etions over the property were being 
carried out, there was an vrzent request from a magistrate in a north 
London police court to the LEC arguing rhat the reformatory should 
be for women, not men. 


It is a home to send the —5men who qualify in Police Courts that 
we want. These women e-2 nearly all, 95% of them what may be 
termed prostitutes. If tac younger of -hese can be treated under 
the Act I think it is 1xely that their drunkenness and their 
prostitution might in a fair proportion of cases be cured and the 
Act proved to be of precizal use and good. I much regret to see 
that the L.C.C.. propos? -o provide a home to which males only 
can be sent, and I wish tke Council could see that provision for 
female inebriates is requiced far more than for males. There are so 
many more women ther men who require treatment and I am 
inclined to think that rore permanent good would be likely to 
result from the treatmen- of women than of men.*? 


Another letter from Mr Tomas Holmes of the London Diocesan 
Branch, Police Court Mizs on, Churck of England Temperance 
Society, to Dr W. J. Colline Chairman of the Special Committee on 
the Inebriates Act, dated Z5:h October, 1899, stated 


Believe me no rescue or »hilanthropiz society can hope to deal 
with these women i.e. vamen four times convicted in one year, 
few of them can be consxlzred victims of drink. If these are to be 
left to private societies I feel sure tke Act will remain a dead 
letter. I have the opinxo- of several magistrates that the bulk of 
the men who come withia last year's Act are of the vilest and most 
worthless description. e are not sure that the very few married 
men who keep their fzrmiies yet who unfortunately give way to 
periodical drinking wil. 35ot be comm.tted under the Act though 
they be charged the re1-&ed number of times.*® 


It is clear from this co-rzspondence that women were considered 
not only in need of institut -nal care for their moral protection, but 
also to be able to benefit 75m it in a way that men could not — 
either because the men w-re seen as ircorrigible or because their 
responsibilities as bread-wimners would prevent them from being 
sentenced. 

The Special Committee on the Ineoriates Act was obviously 
persuaded by these arguments (these two letters were examples of 
others written in the same -cin) and, at a meeting of the Committee 
on 9 March 1900 it was -solved that a ‘reformatory for female 
inebriates be established cn. the Farmfizld estate Charlwood, near 
Horley’. In the summer =f that year, zhe first female patient was 
admitted. Detailed case n» 2s of all patients were recorded and from 
the period, August 1900 :c July 1914, 952 women were admitted to 
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Farmfield, most of whom were sentenced for three years.?! 

Kate Elisabeth Dutch was the first patient admitted on 28 
August 1900. She was English, aged 38, and although married, was 
living alone prior to her sentence. She had been born in Cambridge 
and was the youngest of fifteen children. Her parents were 
‘temperate’ in their ‘habits’ and their ‘mental state’ was ‘good’. She 
had been educated at a private school in Cambridge and could write 
fairly well. Her occupation was that of charwoman. Kate had had 
eight children, two of whom had died. She had started drinking 
when she was 30 and she had blamed quarrels with her husband and 
the fact that she ‘no longer cared’ as reasons for her intemperance. 
She used to drink regularly (mainly ale) and continuously and had 
had 552 previous convictions and had committed four other 
‘misdemeanours’. This had resulted in her having been to prison 31 
times. 

She was 5ft 2in tall, weighed 128lb and had scars on her shin and 
several on her face. Her mental condition was recorded as ‘sane’ and 
her: general health ‘fair’. It was noted that she had not been in an 
insane or inebriate asylum, had not taken opium or other drugs and 
had no history of delirium tremens or alcoholic convulsions. Kate's 
condition on admission was recorded as ‘Wretched, hatless and 
miserably clad’ although her behaviour was noted as ‘cheerful’. She 
had been sentenced for just 12 months and during that time her 
general conduct was ‘industrious and very good’. She was not given 
any punishment. Unfortunately, after her discharge on 28 August 
1901, she relapsed immediately. 

This account of Kate Elisabeth Dutch, Farmfield’s first patient, 
was fairly typical of the detailed reports kept for each patient. Of the 
932 women who were admitted to Farmfield we examined the 
records of a one in ten sample, starting with the first patient. This 
gave us 94 case records to examine.?? 


I. THE REGIME 


According to the general regulations which applied to all reforma- 
tories ‘the inmate should be encouraged to exercise his faculties and 
employ his time as remuneratively as possible'.? W.J. Collins 
writing in the British Journal of Inebriety in 1903, noted that ‘Habits of 
industry must be inculcated ... Not too much of the wash tub but 
plenty of outdoor. work on the farm and in the garden'.** For the 
women at Farmfield, their day began at 6 a.m. and ended with lights 
out at 9.30 p.m. They had prayers twice a day, two hours of 
recreation and 8 hours work.” 

During the first year after the opening of Farmfield, ‘work’ 
consisted mainly of housework, laundry work, sewing, work in the 
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dairy and home farm wc-x. In the Lady Superintendent’s first 
report, she commented 


As yet there are no organised forms of industry. The making 
entirely by hand of outf&s and changes for 29 women, housework 
and laundry work for <0 people end the Dairy and Home 
Farmwork have kept ev-ryone fully cccupied. In recreation time 
material was offered tc —ake a best dress for Christmas.*° 


Patients were rewarded for good work by being given ‘marks’. This 
too was commented on in the Superintendent’s first report. 


The system of marks ac-pted seems to answer the purpose and 
encourage them to be industrious to do their work well. Marks are 
withheld for refusing tc ~ork and full marks not given when work 
is indifferently done. Ez-h patient can earn 6d. weekly by this 
system. Each patient can earn marks by religious services 
attended and the well-behaved are alowed to Church.? 


There were strict guidelimzs regarding the patient's diet including 
the exact weight of marga ne and cooxed meat to be provided. 
Although patients were a owed visits from relatives and friends, 
again there were strict reg. rations regarding the frequency of these 
visits. For example a patier: was allowec a visit from her friends and 
relatives not more than onze a week and only on condition that the 
conduct of the patient hzc been satisfactory. 


IL ANALYSIS OF THE SAMPLE 


a. The patients and their so.:el backgrouna. Although the Inspector's 
report of 1902 stated the: ‘no case is eligible for admission to 
Farmfield if over 45 years ci age", our sample showed that this ruling 
was not strictly adhered ta The youngest patient was 20, the oldest 
58 and the average age w=s 36. Of the 94 cases, 46 of them were 
married, 30 single, 16 wiccwed and 2 did not have their marital 
status recorded. Although ææarly half o? the women were married, 
only 9 of them were living ~ith their fam lies or husbands at the time 
of their admission. 

The case records provide us with very little information about the 
children of the Farmfield patients apart from their numbers.?? 41 of 
the women had children wac were living and 27 had experienced the 
deaths of their children. For are we given any information as to 
what happened to the -hildren whie their mothers were in 
Farmfield. For example tac case notes of Margaret Amos, mother of 
7, who served a two year zentence show she was discharged during 
the First World War and “ust simply records ‘A quiet well-behaved 
woman. Returned to husband and children on discharge’. From 
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the case notes we know nothing about the welfare of her children 
during those two years. 

The majority of the patients were English, but other nationalities 
included Irish, Scottish, Welsh and Belgian. The occupations of the 
Farmfield women were varied although mainly unskilled. There 
were 23 different occupations recorded the most common being that 
of laundress. However, in the appendix of the Inspector’s report for 
the year 1900, a report of the Superintendent of Farmfield stated 


Each patient has some occupation stated on her charge sheet 
(laundress as a rule). Predominancy in laundresses is not due to 
laundresses being more addicted to drink, but owing to the fact 
that they term themselves such on their charge sheet because it is 
the work they prefer when in prison. Our experience hitherto has 
been that they know hardly anything about work.®! 


Other occupations recorded were charwoman, housewife, flower 
seller, domestic servant, cook/housekeeper, dress maker, machinist, 
milliner, prostitute, barmaid, vocalist and book-keeper. In addition 
to these varied occupations the majority of the women appear to 
have received elementary education which at least enabled them to 
read and write fairly well. 

As regards the physical condition of de patients, the first few 
inmates were described by such phrases as 'very wretched and dirty? 
and ‘clean but very miserable looking! — but in many of the 
comments the same phrases were often repeatedly used and many of 
the women were described as ‘clean and tidy’. During their 
sentences the majority of the women were reported to have 'good' 
general health and in describing their mental condition a variety of 
expressions were used including: good, sound, normal, fair bright 
and cheerful, depressed, clear, sane rational, rather morose, sound 
with a tendency to hysteria, good strong minded and obstinate and 
cheerful but not fond of company. Seven of the women were 
recorded as having symptoms of syphilis and one had gonorrhoea. 
Other disorders included bad digestion, retroversion of uterus, small 
tumour on left breast, cirrhosis of liver, heart murmurs and finally a 
disease of the nose. The women were obviously well examined on 
admission to Farmfield and such details as weight, height, the 
number of scars or wounds and whether or not the patient had been 
vaccinated were recorded in great detail. Finally out of the sample of 
94 women, three died during their sentence. One of these was in fact 
transferred to the local asylum where she died. Her case notes read 
‘Very excitable, erratic, appears on intimate terms with the Royal 
Family ... ‘Transferred to Horton Asylum ... died March 1912 — a 
raving lunatic.'?? 
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b. Intemperance, convictions ac sentences. From the case notes, the most 
common reason given f>: the cause o- the women’s intemperance 
was ‘bad company’ followed by ‘domestic trouble’. It was obvious 
that many of the women aad led extremely unhappy domestic lives 
often exacerbated by poverty. An example was that of Ellen Fan 
aged 46. In her case noces it was recorded 


Husband deserted her end was very unkind. She then had to 
knock about and do caly work. She eventually got work at a 
Public House and she zot in the way of drinking freely.9? 


Other reasons given for tke cause of intemperance included immoral 
life, husband's cruelty, v rizithful husband, death of children, being 
left alone too much, desi-e for stimulants and finally depression. The 
women’s ‘behaviour wher intemperate was also recorded and the 
following expressions were noted; cheerful, excited, gloomy, violent, 
quiet and incapable, obs-i-ate and dictztorial, disorderly and finally 
sleepy and stupid. 

In the patient's case mczes both the present conviction and their 
criminal history were reco-ded. The majority of the inmates had 
been convicted of either r=tous and disorderly behaviour, or being 
unlawfully drunk in a public place Other offences included 
unlawfully drunk on licensed prem.ses, unlawfully neglecting 
children whilst under the influence of drink, drunk and incapable, 
drunk and begging and finally drunk and attempted suicide. 
Practically all the wome-r had a previous criminal history of 
drunkenness (with the exception of 10) — two as many as 52 times. 
About half the women hac served prisoa sentences (one as many as 
37 times). Another inmate Annie Bales had had 22 prison sentences. 
From her case notes it wes commented 


Had a very rough life. Went to prison at 15 years of age. Had 
been in and out of prisœ all her life. She had to do 5 years at the 
Convict Prison, Aylesbrry, for Highway Robbery.®* 


As a result of these past ccnvictions, more than three quarters of the 
women (77) were sentenzcd to three years at Farmfield. 

It is interesting to note that despite the urgent requests from the 
London magistrates for z =male reformatory to deal with the large 
numbers of prostitutes, in our sample, over the 14 year period, less 
than a quarter (22) of the: women had had previous convictions for 
prostitution and there waz no ‘present? conviction for prostitution 
recorded. 


c. Conduct and punishment. There were varying degrees of punishment 
given to offending womer ranging from withholding of marks to 
imprisonment in Holloway or transfer ro the State Reformatory in 
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Aylesbury. Cell punishment at Farmfield was commonly used. In 
the Superintendent’s first report, it was stated 


The numbers of punishment inflicted were 15. Six women were 
isolated in the cell — the longest period 6 days and the shortest 2 
days. This has been for violence, bad language and threatening 
other patients or officers and attempting to escape. Nine women 
have had dietary punishment for disobedience and insolence to 
officers.© 


By 1903, however, there was some concern that although an attempt 
was being made by the Courts to select more reformable cases for 
Farmfield, this method of selection was proving to be defective. The 
Inspector’s report for 1903 stated 


The cases at Farmfield are of a type little, if any, better than those 
admitted to institutions where no effort at selection is made. 
During the last year for instance, a greater proportion of cases 
have been transferred from Farmfield to the State Reformatory 
than any other similar institution. I agree that the buildings and 
surroundings are too good for any but reformable cases and I am 
of the opinion that the weekly cost of the institution is greater 
than is warranted for the control of irreformable cases. 


If however the quality of the inmates failed to improve, then the 
Inspector suggested that ‘some additional fencing should be 
provided’.®’ 

The class of inmates did however improve as a different selection 
procedure was adopted whereby the Southern Counties Inebriate 
Reformatory at Lewes and the Eastern Counties Reformatory in 
Norfolk, acted as receiving houses for all inebriate women. This 
proved to be a more successful method of selection of ‘reformable 
cases’.®8 

On the whole the Farmfield inmates were well-behaved and only a 
few were given punishment. Some of the more detailed comments 
included: ‘fairly good early part of time, became very abusive, had to 
be transferred to Aylesbury’; ‘A rough woman inclined to be a bully. 
She threw a spoon at a Sister. Was very rude and insolent. Was sent 
to the State Reformatory at Aylesbury’; and finally ‘Sent to the 
Eastern Counties Reformatory Norfolk, for incessant grumbling and 
disgusting filthy talk’. Besides being sent to the Eastern Counties 
Reformatory as a punishment, one woman was sentenced to 14 days 
imprisonment at Holloway for escaping from Farmfield, one had her 
‘marks’ stopped and six women were given cell punishment. For 
example Elisabeth Marney was ‘placed in seclusion for a few days 
for absconding from her situation’ (whilst out on license). 
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d. Staff care and after-care. From the case notes it appeared that the 
staff of Farmfield genuriely cared about the well-being of their 
patients despite the strict regime. Thay were especially concerned 
about the women's physr-el health. An example of this concern can 
be seen in the case of Ellen Fan who was transferred from the 
Eastern Counties Refor-ra-ory. 


This woman looked as if she would aever be able to go out again 
from the Home when s-e came from Norfolk. She looked in such a 
bad state of health. With Cod Liver oil and good food she rapidly 
got better and is most zrateful.9? 


This concern with the irrtetes physical condition can also be seen in 
the Superintendent's firzt report. 


The condition of the patents on admission, personally, physically 
and mentally I will not: -rite as it is plain to all who see and know 
our London streets, Eu even in a week's time one would hardly 
know them for the saraz women. They begin to lose the suspicious 
haunted look they wear, they enjoy their food, begin to take an 
interest in their personal appearance and show some desire to be 
clean.” 


One patient was in fact 3e appreciative of the care she received that 
she did not want to leave 


A quiet woman. Anxious to do better, but felt very unable to fight 
her way in life. She wozld have liked to have stayed at Farmfield 
for the rest of her life 7 


The care that the stafé extended tc the patients at Farmfield, 
continued after they had «ct. Extensive work was done in trying to 
follow up the patients — = some cases. up to eight years after they 
had left. Unfortunately ther success rate seemed disappointingly low 
when considering the three years’ effort put into the patients’ 
reformation. Follow-up iavestigations were routinely carried out 
after 3, 6 and 12 months after discharge, and it appeared that the 
reformatory staff tried to keep in contact with their ex-patients for as 
long as possible.” 


HI THE CLOSING OF FARMF ELD 


The demise of the Incbxite Reformatories has been discussed 
elsewhere”? but in the Inspector’s report for 1912, Branthwaite tried 
to draw conclusions aboa both Sectiors | and 2 of the Inebriates 
Act. 


It can hardly be said tnat the committal of 565 cases under 
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Section | during the 14 years represents its value or its application 
' to the extent intended by the legislative.” 


Later in the report he also suggests possible reasons to explain why 
the number committed under Section 2 was also relatively small. 
These included magistrates ignorance of the Act, a disbelief ‘in the 
reformatory value of detention as a remedial measure’ and various 
administrative procedures. He concluded by noting ‘that further 
progress with the work is improbable unless these difficulties are 
removed'.?? As regards the running of Farmfield, as early as 1909 the 
minutes of the Inebriate Committee revealed that there was concern 
about its cost and a Sub-Committee considered disposing of the land 
at Farmfield which was not actually required. A memorandum dated 
15th December 1909, was sent from the Finance Committee of the 
LCC to the Inebriates Committee which further emphasised the 
increasing costs of maintaining patients at Farmfield. Having 
estimated maintenance costs for the year 1910-11, they expressed 


the opinion that the time has arrived when, in the interests of 
economy, the question of disposing of the institution should be 
seriously considered.” 


Farmfield was eventually closed (along with most of the other 
inebriate reformatories) not long after the outbreak of the First 
World War. On 20 February 1915, at a meeting of the Inebriates 
Committee, it was resolved 


That the After-Care Committee be informed of the decision of the 
Council to discontinue receiving after the end of July 1915, 
patients at Farmfield Reformatory.” 


After the War, the building was re-opened again in November 1924 
as a Mental Handicap Hospital and still exists as a hospital today. 

As so much concern was expressed about the type of inmate who 
was to be selected for Farmfield, and as it was reported that the type 
of inmate had improved as Farmfield became established, we cannot 
claim that Farmfield inmates represented reformatory women in 
general. It could only be said to represent women considered to be 
capable of improvement. Therefore it is probably not surprising to 
find that the majority were healthy, mentally sound and reasonably 
educated, and there is no sign in this sample that they were a 
population who were mentally defective either before or after they 
started drinking. However, if being sufficiently weak-willed to return 
to drink on release is taken as a sign of mental weakness, we might 
interpret the data differently. Today, we would rather explain such 
defaults as there were in terms of the bad relationships and 
depressing environment to which the women in the sample were 
likely to return when they left the institution. 
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The Farmfield staff were obviously concerned about the women 
and noted with pleasure me way that their health improved after a 
few weeks at Farmfield. Those who became ill were cared for, and 
great pains were taken to follow up end befriend women who had 
left. Nevertheless, the -eg:me was str.ct, based on moral improve- 
ment through hard wcrk. The womea were treated very much as 
children and given ‘marks’ for good Conduct and attendance at 
religious services, a system later adop-ed in Borstal training. While 
most inmates seemed tc conform to the institution, those few who 
did not were punished severely. For example being sent to a State 
Reformatory for throvinz a spoon at a sister might seem an 
excessive penalty today Lut in fact it is doubtful if attitudes towards 
drunken women have rezily changed so significantly in the last 80 
years. Women are still sen- to prison for drunkenness,” they are still 
treated like children in prison and st-ll punished quite harshly for 
petty offences. Furtherricre habitual drinkers may be categorised as 
subject to a personality disorder rot amenable to psychiatric 
treatment. Elements of -acorrigibility still lurk behind enlightened 
discourse. From the evide<ce we have, the occupations of the women 
appear somewhat ambizucus — whetker or not the unskilled casual 
jobs recorded are simplv a cover for prostitution is difficult to assess. 
On the one hand a repcrt of 1914 of che After-Care Committee for 
London women from Fzrmfield suggested that most of the women 
were or had been prosti-u-es 


in studying the women at Farmfielc it seems to us that they can 
be roughly divided mtc 3 classes; 1. Habitual Offenders ... 2. 
Professional Prostitutes ... 3. Fairly respectable women with 
homes to go to. Many cf those at Farmfield can hardly be called 
inebriates at all. The» z1 drink, of course, as part of their dreadful 
calling, but it is of a far greater ev:l, even than drink, that they 
need to be cured.?! 


but on the other hand, less than a quarter of the women had 
previous convictions for prostitution. Furthermore Booth notes that 
although of course prostirutes drink, mey seldom drink to excess.?? 
What does seem clear however, was thet the women suffered from all 
the disadvantages of the casual poor az: the turn of the century, and 
as far as we can tell the majority had no family either to support 
them or to demand their zare and involvement. In most cases there 
would be neither husbanc nor employer to protest at their absence. 
In the moral climate o7 :he time the reformatory might well be 
regarded as giving such wcmen an opportuity to overcome their bad 
habits, to learn to work industriously and to give up drinking. 
Women who drink would simply have provided further evidence of 
the deteriorating condizica of working-class women to those who 
wished to blame it on wamen’s struggle for independence. 
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5 CONCLUSION 


The Farmfield data does not in itself explain why the reformatory 
programme was predominantly aimed at women, nor can it tell us if 
women who drank were ‘really worse’ than drinking men. This is so 
because Farmfield clearly chose the least intractable women to 
undergo their form of rehabilitation and ‘training’. However, it does 
suggest that to put the question in the way that we did may have 
been mistaken, perhaps because it shows a misunderstanding of the 
legacy of Victorian attitudes both to women and to the casual poor. 
At the turn of the century there certainly was public concern 
about national efficiency; and drinking, especially among women 
was regarded as a potentially debilitating factor. It was held 
responsible for producing neglected children, improvident house- 
keeping and an increase in vice. However, it is clear from the 
Farmfield records that it was not simply a question of using the 
reformatory programme to control women in a way considered 
unacceptable for men. It was rather that the women were seen to be 
in a miserable and wretched state which three years at Farmfield 
might do something to change. It is not unreasonable to assume that 
the staff thought improved health, better skills, newly acquired 
habits of work and even regular religious attendance would make 
women better able to fend for themselves in a difficult world.9* Again 
from the data we cannot assess adequately whether this view was 
shared by the women themselves. One woman wanted to remain at 
Farmfield after her sentence was completed but others were sent to 
‘ithe State Reformatory for running away. For us today, the issue 
would be whether people should be held for ‘training or rehabilita- 
tion’ anywhere if they did not choose to stay — even if it was for 
' their own good. But it must be remembered that individualism with 
its emphasis on freedom and equal citizenship was not yet 
completely extended to include women. Although the struggle for 
female suffrage was intensifying between 1900-1914, political 
equality had not yet been won and paternalistic attitudes towards 
women still prevailed. For example as late as 1910 Government 
actuaries discussing health insurance could still claim 


‘married women living with their husbands need not be included 
since where the unit is the family, it is the husband’s and not the 
wife’s health which is important to insure. So long as the husband 
is in good health and able to work adequate provision will be 
made for the needs of the family, irrespective of the wife's health, 
whereas when the husband’s health fails there is no one to earn 
the wages.** 


This quotation suggests that married women’s health was of no 
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importance in itself tess the woman was the bread winner. 
Farmfield therefore couz be interpreted as a step towards improving 
both the health and th zarning capacity of women regardless of 
their marital status, and +erefore evid2nce that women’s rights were 
being taken seriously. 

The first World Wz- was to bring about a further change in 
attitudes to women amc to the employment of the casual poor. 
Women, for the first tire 2ntered the abour force as equal partners 
with men, often repla-ag those at che front in jobs which had 
previously been consid=rd an exclusive male preserve. Equally as 
Gareth Stedmen Jones 2»nts out 


All ‘surplus’ labour tas absorbed dy the needs of the war time 


economy ... the first "vorld War showed that the existence of the 
casual poor had not b2en the effect of some deviant mutation 
induced by the deger —zting influences of city life . . . once decent 


and regular employmzn- was made available the ‘unemployables’ 


were impossible to fir - *? 


It is perhaps not surpriz -g therefore that the war brought about the 
demise of Farmfield as zn inebriate reformatory too. 
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Rethinking the will and idea of sociology in the 
light of Schopenhauer’s philosophy 


ABSTRACT 


Most accounts of sociology’s origins ignore the role of 
Schopenhauer's philosophy and fin de siecle German philosophy in 
general in favor of a Kantian, positivistic scenario. Thus 
contemporary sociological theory remains trapped in Kant’s 
dismissal of the noumenon, or the thing-in-itself, as unknowable. 
Evidence is presented to suggest that Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
in particular influenced many of sociology’s precursors, among 
them Durkheim, Simmel, Freud, Weber and Tonnies. 
Schopenhauer attempted to recover Kant’s noumenon by renam- 
ing it the will, thereby informing a vocabulary that included ‘the 
other side’ of the phenomenon, including the unconscious, habit, 
perception, intuition, and judgment. The implications of recover- 
ing Schopenhauer’s achievement for contemporary sociological 
theory as well as understanding its origins are discussed. 


It is curious that in most textbooks, secondary sources, as well as 
treatises, sociologists posit something like a straight line from the 
optimistic, rationalist philosophies that informed the works of Saint- 
Simon, Comte, and Kant to current sociology. No acknowledgement 
is usually made of the long intellectual detour from that era to ours 
through what Ellenberger’ calls the fin de siécle spirit exemplified by 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, the Romantic and pre-Romantic forces 
that led up to it, and his many disciples, especially Nietzsche. For 
example, Schopenhauer’s philosophy is not even mentioned by such 
well-known theorists as Parsons? and Habermas.? Sociology presents 
itself as Kant's phenomenon, with the noumenon missing. Thus, 
today's sociology is mainly cognitive, conceptual, abstract, beha- 
vioral, cultural and anything but biological, perceptual, or even 
genuinely empirical. This is because it tries to derive empiricism,:, 
from Kants a priorism, a move that Schopenhauer considered ` 
impossible. In contradistinction to these and other one-sided 
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approaches to sociology = roots, it seems that Arthur Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy, not Comt== or Kant’s philoscphies, constituted the 
starting point for muc f not most, turn of the century thought. 
What happened to soci—ozy's noumeron, its early emphasis on ‘the 
heart’, habits, the unco-szious, the perceptual, the will to life, ‘the 
body’ and its appetites- 

The seriousness of a-zlecting the ‘other’ side of sociology is 
evident from evaluatinz me extent of Schopenhauer's influence as 
well as the consequencez of remaining trapped in Kant's claim that 
the noumenon, the th rg-in-itself, is forever out of reach to 
knowledge — the ver» claim that Schopenhauer attempted to 
transcend. Thus, the p=sent-day account of sociology’s origins is 
both distorted and limting. This m immediately evident from 
comparing Kant’s legze& with Schcpenhauer’s. Neo-Kantianism 
leads to preoccupations w-th abstractions, concepts, rationality, and 
phenomenalism, wherez= Schopenhauer argued that the ‘heart’ was 
stronger and more impw-tant than the mind, a move that leads to 
emphasis on intuition, z—xpiricism, induction, the unconscious, and 
unmasking the surfac= illusory aspects of phenomena. If one 
examines the works -i most social theorists from Parsons to 
Habermas, it seems tk at Schopenhaver's emphasis on the ‘heart’ 
and its derivatives haz been deliberately suppressed in favor of 
rational, cognitive psyct -kogies and scciologies. 

Regardless of one's reference witan regard to the antagonistic 
unity between the ‘heart =ad ‘mind’, tke point is that Schopenhauer’s 
stature as a philosopher im the wake of Kant is too great to simply 
ignore as it has been .~ contemporzry sociology. Georg Simmel 
attests to Schopenhav-°3 importance in his equally neglected 
Schopenhauer and Miwtzscim* which was not translated into English 
until 1986. Other notab = authors wko have traced the impact of 
Schopenhauer's philoso -7 in particular and German philosophy in 
general on turn of the —mtury thought as a whole include Robert 
Bailey in his Sociology Fazs Pessmism? Baillot in his Influence de la 
philosophie de Schopenhaue-.2 France? Henri Ellenberger in his Discovery 
of the Unconscious,’ Janik: aad Toulmin in their Wittgenstein’s Vienna? 
Georg Lukacs in his £--iruction of Peason,? Bryan Magee in his 
Philosophy of Schopenhaue-;* and even Alan Bloom in Closing of the 
American. Mind, althouz- this list is not exhaustive.? Even by 
positivistic standards, i: s a verifiable fact that turn of the century 
German philosophy ple-d an important role in the genesis of the 
social sciences. 

From these works it = possible tc derive the following list of 
luminaries who were dr=ctly influenced by Schopenhauer's philo- 
sophy: Freud, Durkheim Simmel, Weber, Wundt, Ribot, Tónnies, 
Jung, Pareto, Mosca, L= 3on, and Terde among the precursors of 
the social sciences; -tgenstein, James, Bergson, Nietzsche, 
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Horkheimer, and Heidegger among the philosophers; and among the 
artists, Tolstoi, Yeats, Hardy, O’Neill, Melville, Zola, Maupassant, 
Mann, Conrad, T. S. Eliot, George Eliot, Proust, D. H. Lawrence, 
Wallace Stevens and James Joyce.? In fact, Magee concludes that 
‘by the turn of the century ... Schopenhauer was an all-pervading 
cultural influence’.'* Even if one wants to argue that Magee’s 
assessment is extreme, it would be difficult to deny that 
Schopenhauer's influence was at least noteworthy. Why, then, has 
the importance of his philosophy been suppressed — if not repressed 
— in most contemporary sociological writings? The aim of this essay 
is to address this question and its implications for apprehending the 
direction of contemporary social theory. 

Given the space limitations of this essay, no effort shall be 
made to evaluate Schopenhauer's philosophy, nor to account for 
Schopenhauer's precursors or disciples. The guiding theme of this 
essay is that, regardless of the problems, questions, and dilemmas 
posed by Schopenhauer's philosophy for sociology, the fact that it 
played an important role in its genesis cannot be denied and should 
not be ignored. 


SCHOPENHAUER'S LEGACY 


In his World as Will and Idea,'? Arthur Schopenhauer follows Kant’s 
lead that the world presents itself to us as a representation, but 
rebukes Kant severely for neglecting the ‘other side’ of the 
representation, the will. Ellenberger summarizes Schopenhauer's 
achievement well 


Kant distinguished the world of phenomena and the world 
of the thing in itself, which is inaccessible to our knowledge. 
Schopenhauer called the phenomena representations, and the 
thing in itself will, equating the will with the unconscious as 
conceived by some of the Romantics; Schopenhauer's will had the 
dynamic character of blind, driving forces, which not only reigned 
over the universe, but also conducted man. Thus, man is an 
irrational being guided by internal forces, which are unknown to 
him and of which he is scarcely aware.!9 


Thus, while Schopenhauer agrees with Kant that the will or the 
thing in itself is inaccessible to conscious knowledge, he posits that it 
is accessible to our immediate perception. The distinction between 
cognitive, phenomenal, and abstract conceptions versus noumenal, 
empirical, and bodily perceptions is crucial to Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy. 

Thus, the ‘will’ stands for passion and desire, what Schopenhauer 
sometimes calls the ‘heart,’ and all that is obscure, unconscious, 
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irrational and emotional This ‘wil? exists in an antagonistic 
relationship to the '-eoresentation' or idea, but cannot exist 
independently. Ultimazefy, Schopenhauer never ‘takes sides’ with 
regard to this dualism, although he argues that the ‘will’ and its 
derivatives are more important than the idea. By ‘representation’ 
Schopenhauer meant :ha- the world exists only in relation to a 
knowing subject. It stead for reflect.on, thought, abstraction, the 
impersonal, and what Fe sometimes calls ‘the mind’ — all that 
controls or discounts the ‘will’. 

But the more important corollary to Schopenhauer’s dualistic 
portrait of the mind versus the heart is that even though will and 
idea are an antagonisti= amity, the heart is stronger than the mind, 
the will is stronger thaa <Ae representation. One of Schopenhauer’s 
favorite illustrations of ~h2s is that plants possess the same will to life 
that humans exhibit despite the fact taat plants have no conscious- 
ness. Elsewhere he comoared the wll to the ‘strong blind man 
carrying the sighted lamz man [the mind] on his shoulders." In 
essence, Schopenhauer turned the En-ightenment understanding of 
human nature — in which the mind is ultimately granted a superior 
position in relation to tre heart — upside down. Over and over 
again in his writings, Schopenhaue- portrays the unconscious, 
sexuality, intuition and orker derivatives of the ‘will’ as being more 
important and more porverful motivators for persons (indeed, for the 
entire Universe) than consciously chosen goals, social norms, 
rational knowledge and o-aer derivatives. 

Schopenhauer’s mov? carries enormous consequences for any 
sociology of knowledge >r methodology. Simply put, Kant’s method 
restricts us to a prion -ategories and deductive methodologies, 
whereas Schopenhauer's inductive method is genuinely empirical. As 
Schopenhauer put it 


An essential difference Eetween Karts method and that which I 
follow is to be found in the fact that he starts from indirect, 
reflected knowledge, wkereas I start from direct and intuitive 
knowledge.!? 


Elsewhere he adds that `m no knowledge can concepts be the first 
thing, for they are al4zzs drawn from some perception'.'? For 
Schopenhauer, perceptio must be translated into conceptions, but 
our conceptions of the wend still neve> exhaust ‘reality’ wholly and 
without reserve. The tension between tae world, our image of it, and 
our knowledge based on the images lends Schopenhauer’s philo- 
sophy its depth and a compared to the more naive realism 
found in positivistic and Santian methodologies. 

Schopenhauer's philosophy also became a rallying cry for 
movements that have been termed i-rationalism and pessimism, 
although these terms shold not be misunderstood in their vulgar 
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sense. Schopenhauer did not advocate an abandonment of reason, 
only its completion in intuition; he did not teach resignation, but 
asceticism and self-control. In Schopenhauer’s scheme of things, the 
tyrannical will is by nature infinite so that human striving is never 
satisfied; the more one has, the more one desires. This infinity of 
desires, which is essentially like Durkheim’s depiction of anomie,” 
leads to suffering. Thus, the more enlightened and civilized one 
becomes, the more one's horizons concerning objects of desire have 
expanded. The will becomes unleashed, and suffering, discontent, 
ennui and boredom follow in succession. Enlightenment leads not to 
Kant's contentment, but to something like Freud's 'civilization and 
its discontents', though this theme was hardly confined to Freud's 
writings at the turn of the century. 

According to Ellenberger,?' from 1880 to the turn of the century, 
writers in diverse fields were obsessed with the Schopenhauerian themes 
of unmasking the surface, illusory aspects of phenomena; with 
decadence and degeneration relative to the progress of civilization; 
and of course, with the unconscious. Georg Simmel commented that 
‘with some few exceptions, which amount really to a quantité 
negligéable, all philosophers prior to Schopenhauer conceived of man 
as a rational being’ but that ‘Schopenhauer destroyed the dogma 
that rationality is the deep-seated and basic essence of man that lies 
beneath the other ripples of life'.?? Simmel added that in his time, 
‘the absolute preponderance of suffering over happiness in life is the 
definitive portrait of life’s value that gave Schopenhauer’s philo- 
sophy its general significance and signature'.? 

It is evident that Schopenhauer's philosophy could be conceived 
as a threat to any sociology assumed to be informed by things like 
Kant’s focus on phenomena or Comte’s abstract and highly 
conceptual version of positivism. Schopenhauer's philosophy may 
have been ignored by sociologists because its attendant irrationalism 
and pessimism undercut, in some significant ways, sociology's 
supposed optimism about solving social problems as well as its 
overly rational epistemologies. If that is the case, it rests on a 
misunderstanding of the place of irrationalism and pessimism in 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy. Schopenhauer's ‘irrationalism’ does not 
seek to supplant phenomenal knowledge with intuition, but to make 
scientific knowledge more complete. It exposes the limitations of 
merely rational, conscious, non-metaphysical sociologies of know- 
ledge. Likewise, Schopenhauer's pessimism does not lead to the 
nihilistic conclusion that all human action is futile. Rather, it 
exposes the tendency to rationalize all components of human 
behavior, and forces one to account for the ‘other’, irrational side. In 
sum, Schopenhauer's philosophy aims at totality and unity in 
explanations, not the splintering of various ways of apprehending 
the world. On this, most philosophically trained students of 
Schopenhauer agree.?* 
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CONFRONTING THE ISSUE O7 IRRATIONALI-M 


Nevertheless, misundersterding Schop2nhauer’s intentions in rela- 
tion to Kants legacy azs serious consequences. Consider, for 
example, Reinhard Bendiz’s ‘Sociology and the Distrust of Reason’,”® 
Georg Lukacs’s Destruct of Reason, and Bloom’s Closing of the 
American Mind. It is intrigucng that Bendix and Lukacs at least take 
account of Schopenhaue- and the fin de siecle spirit, even though they 
represent two extremes i. riisunderstar.ding Schopenhauer's impor- 
tance, whereas Bloom manages to completely ignore Schopenhauer 
in favor of his disciple Nztzsche. In any event, Bendix argues that 
Schopenhauer as well az Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Marx and Freud 
‘are among the greatest iceroclasts of the last century’ who ‘deny the 
possibility of scholarly detachment’ or even the desirability of 
scientific knowledge.?? Or the other extreme, Lukacs argues that in 
contradistinction to Marx, Schopenhauer represents the ‘bourgeois 
decadence’ and irrationalizn that Marx sought to overcome. Lukacs 
aligns Schopenhauer wta the origins of bourgeois sociology in 
Germany, including Simmd, Tonnies, Weber, Mannheim, Dilthey, 
Gumplowicz and a host c 5thers that ead, ultimately, to Hitler.?? 

Bloom calls the rationaasts who disavow Nietzsche, Weber, Freud 
and the fin de siècle spirit, kourgeois, while Lukacs applies this ugly 
label (bourgeois) to the V7esz's supposed irrationalists (Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, Weber etc.). Wao is really bcurgeois? The answer matters 
only with regard to the Has engendered by this label, a bias that 
carries over into sociological theorizirg. Something like a ‘silent 
majority’ in the West seems to supoort Bendix's defensiveness 
concerning ‘value-free’, ceductive, conceptual science against 
Schopenhauer, while another yet diderent ‘silent majority’ in 
the Eastern Block coumcries seems io ‘support Lukacs’s view. 
Thus, Western sociology continues to align Marx explicitly and 
Schopenhauer implicitly ssnce he is hardly ever mentioned) with 
irrationalist enemies of supposedly ortodox science. On the other 
hand, sociologists in East Germany, Bulgaria, and Russia who 
invoke Schopenhauer conclude that he represents the petty bour- 
geois thinking typical of Western irratiozalism.?? 

For the Eastern Block. Marxism stands for the view that nothing 
is beyond rational explaracion, no matter how much the supposedly 
bourgeois West wants tc —üng to its pessimism, metaphysics, and 
irrationalist reliance on fzi lh. Curiously, Bendix also wants to defend 
Western rationalism, but he denies the very irrationalism and 
metaphysics that Lukacs attributes to Western thought, and he sees 
Marx as the enemy of radonalism! In Western academe, Marx 
informs some portions of 2conomics, which definitely tilts more 
toward the ‘mind’ than be ‘heart’. Eut within sociology, Marx 
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informs the anti-positivistic fringes of the sociological domain. In 
addition, if one considers the splintering of critical theory into its 
many components, ranging from Horkheimer’s Schopenhauerian 
version to Habermas’s Kantian version, it is evident that a great 
deal of confusion exists with regard to the terms rational and 
irrational in contemporary theory. 

Actually, the two extreme views under discussion here can be 
criticized easily from Schopenhauer’s point of view, which they in 
turn misrepresent. The notion of the detached, value-free scientist 
assumes Kant’s phenomenalist position which simply dismisses the 
noumenon. But this view must reckon with Schopenhauer’s 
devastating criticism that Kant’s philosophy applies only to pure a 
prior: sciences such as mathematics, and that it cannot explain how 
empirical content fills the scientist’s phenomenal categories 


On the path of objective knowledge, thus starting from the 
representation, we shall never get beyond the representation, i.e., the 
phenomenon. We shall therefore remain at the outside of things; 
we shall never be able to penetrate into their inner nature, and 
investigate what they are in thernselves.?? 


The origin of empirical content is perceptual, not conceptual, 
according to Schopenhauer, and therefore invokes and involves the 
will and its faculty of judgment. ‘Reality’ does not simply fill 
consciousness like an offprint; rather, it is filtered through and acted 
upon by the human agent. On this, most philosophers agree, 
whether or not they acknowledge Schopenhauer's influence explicitly, 
and naive realism is a dead issue philosophically.?? 

Moreover, in Wittgenstein’s Vienna, Janik and Toulmin challenge 
the view that Wittgenstein was the crown prince of the Vienna 
Circle and what came to be known as logical positivism, a doctrine 
often invoked to support views such as the one expressed by Bendix, 
above. Janik and Toulmin argue that Wittgenstein was actually 
Schopenhauer's disciple, and that 


Far from being a positivist, however, Wittgenstein had meant the 
Tractatus to be interpreted in exactly the opposite sense. Where the 
Vienna positivists had equated the ‘important’ with the ‘verifiable’ 
and dismissed all unverifiable propositions as ‘unimportant because 
unsayable', the concluding section of the Tractatus had insisted — 
though to deaf ears — that the unsayable alone has genuine 
value.?! 


Magee concurs, and adds that ‘no one disputes [anymore] that 
Wittgenstein was soaked, in Schopenhauer'.?? Indeed, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to defend the idea of value-free science today, despite 
the fact that it continues to be invoked in sociology textbooks and 
journal articles. 
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As for Lukacs’s extrem= interpretazion of Marx as a materialist 
and realist of sorts, iz must be noted that this view, too, is 
philosophically untenabe Kanťs lasting achievement was the 
destruction of philosopt. zal realism, >ecause of his argument that 
the world can be knowz only as a reo2resentation.? On this point, 
even Schopenhauer agrees with Kart?* There can be no ‘true’ 
rational interpretation o7 history cr human relations, despite 
Lukacs’s protests, bececse ‘truth’ is always dependent on human 
consciousness. 

To repeat, Schopenbzusr conceived of the will and idea as an 
antagonistic unity. It i= not that his philosophy emphasizes the 
irrational but that it acccunts for the other’ side of reason. Both of 
the domains that Kant engaged — the phenomenon as well as the 
noumenon — must ke invoked for scientific knowledge to be 
complete. Whether ore agrees with Schopenhauer or not, his 
criticisms of Kant's one-sided idealism. as well as one-sided realism 
must be addressed, a-- should not be distorted. Otherwise, 
sociology will remain trapped in its constant alternating between 
extreme objectivism anc =_bjectivism, and the ensuing confusion this 
entails for sociological theory. 

Finally, it must be roted that Schopenhauer regarded his 
philosophy as being essertially commensurate with the myths — 
what Durkheim later ceed collective representations — of Chris- 
tianity and Plato.” Weste- thought in general emphasizes that man 
is a homo duplex,’ a cczature torn b2tween the ‘higher’ spiritual 
aspects and the ‘lower’ desires based cn ‘the body’. Schopenhauer’s 
opposition between the wE and idea is a more concentrated version 
of this well-known dvadism. Thus, Schopenhauer is hardly an 
iconoclast, as Bendix -kzrges. Rather, he seems to be typically 
Western. On the other nand, if Schopenhauer is an example of 
Western, irrationalist, -ourgeois thoight, as Lukacs and other 
Marxists want to charge. -hen they must be prepared to defend their 
one-sided, overly ratior.al understanding of human nature against 
the Western notion of Ecxa duplex. 


IS THE ESSENCE OF SOCIOLC/ZY OPTIMISTIC OR PESSIMISTIC? 


Thusfar, I have argued shat regardless of the stand one eventually 
takes on Schopenhauer’: -hilosophy, its import should not be simply 
ignored. In addition ta the epistemological and sociology of 
knowledge polemics discussed briefly above, the repression of 
Schopenhauer leads to z distortion of the question whether sociology 
is optimistic or pessimis--, and how th»? answer to that question can 
be defended. It is strikinz zhat the pessimistic strand in sociological 
thought has been almcs- completely suppressed in contemporary 
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textbooks. The ideas of progress, faith in science, and other 
components of optimism are simply taken for granted, as if the 
darker side of life.does not even exist. Yet this almost sappy, 
boosterish vision of life runs contrary to what Freud, Max Weber 
and other precursors really intended in their social theories, as Allan 
Bloom?! argues forcefully in his popular Closing of the American Mind, 
and others have noted with regard to some of the other precursors of 
the social sciences. To pick one example out of many, André 
Lalande, who exerted a tremendous influence on turn of the century 
French philosophy, argued in his La Dissolution opposée a l’Evolution 
that every move in the direction of apparent social progress is 
simultaneously a move into decay and dissolution.?? One finds this 
pessimistic strand especially in the works of Tönnies, Sorokin, 
Camus and a host of literary figures.?? 

Yet Parsons's Structure of Social Action’? takes it for granted that 
something like *voluntary social action' is possible, and that in this 
sense, the founding fathers of modern sociology were optimists. As 
mentioned previously, Parsons simply ignores the pessimism inherent 
in the fm de siècle spirit. In light of the preceding, a far more 
convincing account is given by Robert Bailey in his neglected 
Sociology Faces Pessimism. Bailey argues that most of the turn of the 
century precursors of sociology were pessimists, in sharp contradis- 
tinction to the optimism of Comte and Saint-Simon. While one can 
take issue with Bailey's starting point that Saint-Simon's optimistic 
sociology is authentic while the fin de siècle pessimists corrupted this 
genuine aspect of sociology — one could just as well argue the 
opposite — it would be more difficult to deny that whichever came 
first, pessimism ruled the day during sociology's flowering at the 
turn of the century.*! In addition to the towering figures of sociology 
already mentioned — Durkheim, Weber, and Simmel — Bailey 
analyzes the following as part of the pessimistic movement that 
Schopenhauer exemplified: Ludwig Gumplowicz, Gustave Le Bon, 
Ferdinand Tönnies, Gaetona Mosca, Vilfredo Pareto, Gabriel 
Tarde, Pitrim Sorokin, Wilhelm Wundt, and, closer to us, Oswald 
Spengler, Arnold Toynbee, and David Riesman.*? 

Indeed, Gumplowicz did reject the idea of progress, but modern 
sociology ignores him almost completely. Le Bon’s focus on the 
irrationality of the crowd does not inform contemporary studies of 
‘collective movements’, and much can be said for Tarde’s emphasis 
on the nonrational factors involved in imitation. It is interesting that 
both Merton and Parsons draw on Mosca and Pareto to support 
their ‘rational social action’ paradigms when, in fact, Mosca and 
Pareto argued that essentially all conscious descriptions of motives in 
relation to goals and, means are the rationalization of irrational 
motives. Merton's famous goals-means schema,* especially, seems 
to be a bastardization of Pareto’s conceptualization of the 
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irrationality of this relaticnship, found in Pareto's Mind and Society.** 
Sorokin’s pessimism is obzious, althoigh his influence has been 
clearly eclipsed by Parscrz Even Durkheim? noted that Tónnies's 
grand opposition between the ‘natural will’ of Gemeinschaft and the 
‘artificial will of Gesells-Fe% was influenced by Schopenhauer. In 
their respective classics or social solidarity both Durkheim and 
Tonnies conclude that the modern forms of solidarity lead to more 
unhappiness for persons.*® In sum, careful examination of the list of 
thinkers cited by Bailey lz=ds to the conclusion that the line from 
Comte and Saint-Simon t- the present apparently went through a 
detour of extreme pessigmxm in which the ideas of progress and 
rationality were rejected œ at least questioned. 

In particular, Bailey“ izodates the following elements of the fin de 
siècle Zeitgeist that played = major role in the origins of modern 
sociology: there is no prcgress; western civilization is in a period of 
disintegration and declin2: man is nonrational or irrational; society 
is composed of nonrationa_. zasily influenced masses; scientific truth 
and knowledge may be harmful for society while myth and 
superstition may be benefxal; a society is composed of conflicting 
interests but is ruled by az elite; democracy and the humanitarian 
social values are unfortunz:e mistakes that result in the rule of the 
uneducated masses; socicl=cy is the study of social disintegration; 
sociology can do little tcward solving social problems; and the 
sociologist should not inter&re with the process of social change. 

The ‘ideal type’ of the -essimism thet informed sociology in its 
infancy contrasts sharply t5 the European Zeztgeist in Comte's and 
Saint-Simon's time, which has been revived in our own time: there 
is progress; social evolution .s linear; western civilization is moving 
continually toward grea-e heights; man is rational; society is 
composed of individuals ^ ho are capeble of becoming rational; 
scientific truth and know.e2ge are beneficial for society; myth and 
superstition are harmful; < s<ciety represents a harmony of interests; 
society is ruled by the coms2nt of the people; democracy and the 
humanitarian social values zerve to protect individuals; sociology is 
the study of progress; soc ckgy can do much toward solving social 
problems; and the socioloz-:r must be a social technician. 

While both the optimis&- and pessimistic ideal types depicted 
above are caricatures in tke sense that all ideal types are, Bailey has 
a point Essentially, he cides the twa poles of homo duplex that 
Schopenhauer wants to regard as a unity. Nevertheless, even if one 
wants to argue that the Emlizhtenment philosophers were aware of 
the havoc caused by man's Tower’, desiring pole of homo duplex, it is 
undeniable that they conclazed that ultimately, the ‘higher’, rational 
pole could be victorious. THs, Saint-Simon’s alternating succession 
of critical and organic epozas is depicted by him as a steady march 
of progress.*® Comte's view =f human nature is also complex, but he 
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did conclude that metaphysics must be banished from science,” 
much like Kant isolated and abandoned the noumenon. 

What is far more surprising, and important, is that the 
Enlightenment Zeitgeist has been revived at least since the time of 
Parson's Structure of Social Action, and that in our day, the fin de siècle 
spirit has been repressed, suppressed, and in a word — denied. 
Thus, Camic? has a point when he writes that the notion of ‘habit’ 
— which implies the power of the irrational, nonconscious will in 
explaining human behavior — was systematically and deliberately 
eliminated from sociological discourse starting in the 1920s despite 
the fact that it was a crucial term for Weber, Tónnies, James, 
Durkheim, and other precursors of the social sciences.?! While 
Bailey's book remains buried in obscurity, Allan Bloom's thesis in 
his Closing of the American Mind essentially repeats Bailey’s thesis, 
albeit unwittingly. Bloom argues that some important turn of the 
century thinkers have been misunderstood to be optimists when they 
were really extreme pessimists 


My professors, many of whom were to become very famous, did 
not tend to be philosophic and did not dig back into the sources of 
the new language and categories they were using.... I do not 
believe any of these professors noticed the darker side of Freud 
and Weber, let alone the Nietzsche-Heidegger extremism lying 
somewhere beneath the surface ... It is amazing to me that the 
irrational source of all conscious life in Freud, and the relativity of 
all values in Weber, did not pose a problem for them and their 
optimism about science. Freud was very dubious about the future 
of civilization and the role of reason in the life of man. He 
certainly was not a convinced advocate of democracy or equality. 
And Weber, much more thoughtful than Freud about science, 
morals and politics, lived in an atmosphere of permanent 
tragedy.?? 


While it is possible to argue that even if the founding fathers of 
sociology were pessimists, their pessimism was still blended with 
certain elements of Enlightenment optimism — that this is not an all 
or nothing issue — that claim in no way negates the more important 
claim that the pessimistic Zeitgeist is being covered-up today. The 
founding fathers of the social sciences in general — including James, 
Freud, Wundt, Herbart, and so on — frequently and literally 
referred to the Schopenhauerian ‘heart’ (in opposition to the ‘mind’) 
and its equivalents: habit, passion, desire, the unconscious, instinct, 
and so on. A sense of history, romanticism, the dependence on 
intuition, pathos, a focus on the particular and the sensual as 
opposed to the general and abstract, and a distrust of science devoid 
of these other elements distinguish their writings from ours.? The 
contemporary scenario conveniently dismisses and ignores their 
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vocabulary of the ‘heart’ as metaphysics — as if that were an ugly 
word — without botherinz tc defend the contemporary clinging to a 
merely phenomenal science against Schopenhauer's critique of Kant, 
and Schopenhauer's coaclision that some sort of metaphysics is 
unavoidable. l 

Thus, not only was thz notion of ‘habit’ eliminated from social 
scientific discourse, as Cacric rightly observes, it seems that early in 
this century an attempt ~as made to systematically eliminate the 
concept of the ‘heart’ aad its attendart vocabulary in favor of the 
mind and its derivatives. "Thus, after Farsons, sociologists routinely 
overemphasize the vocabv-ary of ‘rational social action’, calculation, 
goal-oriented behavior, “salue-free’ scence, and other ‘heartless’ 
vocabulary. Psychology a-d its focus oa ‘cognitive functioning’ and 
behaviorism, as well as economics and its utilitarian assumptions of 
calculating individuals, ære even more extreme in this movement 
toward the ‘mind’ than sc3ology. The contemporary social sciences 
in general and sociology ir. particular are definitely more rationalistic 
and optimistic than their —recursors were. 

It will not do to close this discussion on the grounds that this 
contemporary movemen: =~vzy from the vocabulary of the ‘heart’ is 
supposedly more ‘scientif than the more Schopenhauerian found- 
ing fathers were. Even W-t-genstein concluded that science without 
metaphysics is incomoe:e. a conclusion that originates in 
Schopenhauer’s critique œ Xant, and that also reverberates in many 
contemporary critiques of zositivism. Similarly, the supposed prince 
of sociological positivisrz; Emile Durkheim, made a thought- 
provoking and distinctveryy Schopenhauerian assessment of the 
limits of science: 


Beside this present-dar science, corsisting of what has already 
been acquired, there E another, waich is concrete and living, 
which is in part still waaware of itself and still seeking its way: 
beside the results that have been oLtained, there are the hopes, 
habits, instincts, needs, aad presentiments that are so vague that 
they cannot be expressed in words, yet so powerful that 
occasionally they donrimzte the whole life of the scientist. All this 
is still science: it is eee the best and major part of ıt, because the 
truths discovered are ve~ few in number beside those that remain 
to be discovered. ... Each science has, so to speak, a soul that 
lives in the consciousa-s of scientists. Only a part of that soul 
takes on substance and palpable forms. The formulas that express 
it, being general, are eaxi y transmissible. But the same is not true 
for that other part of sc *nce that no symbol translates externally. 
Here everything is persona’, having to be acquired by personal 
experience.?* (emphasis zdded) 


As for the supposed law of progress, Schopenhauer and 
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Durkheim attacked it on the grounds that any such ‘law’ is an 
abstraction, a representation that can never really apply to the 
nature of things. This is because for Schopenhauer, the will merely 
strives, blindly, and man rationalizes the goals and means after the 
fact. 

A focus on the ‘heart’ and the pole of homo duplex that encompasses 
the will in general leads naturally to a tendency toward pessimism 
simply because it exposes the unleashing of desire, that eternal thirst 
that leads to unhappiness. Thus, it makes sense that if the precursors 
of sociology were nurtured on Schopenhauer’s philosophy and its 
derivatives, their sociologies were more pessimistic than optimistic. 
It is important to determine whether this pessimism is peculiar to 
the fin de siècle or whether it is more typically Western. But more 
- important than that, the fact that most precursors of sociology were 
pessimists should not be denied, because this denial is unscientific by 
any and all standards. 


REEVALUATING THE FOUNDING FATHERS OF SOCIOLOGY — THE EXAMPLE 
OF DURKHEIM’S WORKS 


A significant implication of this discussion thusfar is that the thought 
of the founding fathers of sociology needs to be reexamined using 
Schopenhauer’s critique of Kant as a starting point. In a sense, 
Parsons’s Structure of Social Action needs to be re-written, but this time 
the existence and influence of the fin de siecle spirit, starting with the 
Romantics and pre-Romantics who paved the way for Schopenhauer, 
must not be suppressed. Simmel’s sociology should be the easiest to 
assess in this regard because Simmel made his sociological premises 
explicit in his Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. Enough has been written on 
Weber to make the reevaluation of his thought relatively easy as 
well.55 The more obscure contributions of Tönnies, Le Bon, Mosca, 
Pareto, and others treated briefly by Bailey will require more 
extensive ‘excavation’. The fm de siécle spirit will have to be 
contrasted sharply with the positivistic, utilitarian and Enlighten- 
ment spirit that it apparently supplanted, which means that the 
thinkers mentioned above will have to be contrasted with Saint- 
Simon, Comte, Spencer, Marx and others who apparently clung 
more to the optimistic Zeigeist. 

Because this essay purports.to be nothing but a thumbnail sketch 
of such a project, it cannot be developed much further here. 
However, an example of how the fin de siècle spirit must be recovered 
from the overly-rationalist distortions can be given with regard to. 


——— 


the works of Emile Durkheim. Much like Wittgenstein is being... 


recovered today from the positivist philosophy with which he/hàas.' 
been mistakenly aligned, Durkheim can be recovered,’ and 


- 
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both Wittgenstein and Durkheim can be aligned easily with 
Schopenhauer's philosor 37 ?* 

Even the most cursory ziance at the import of Durkheim's classics 
suggests that the presen--cay starting points in apprehending his 
thought — that he was z pesitivist, realist, Kantian, and despiser of 
psychology? — are ill-ccaceived. He ccntinually attacks Comte and 
Kant, and points to tae limitations of their predominantly 
conceptual and a prica reasoning." Most of all, Durkheim 
reproduces Schopenhauc-'s grand oppcsition between the will and 
idea in his own variatiozs of homo dupl2x, the ‘bottomless abyss’ of 
human desires that cons: ttes anomie versus society as a system of 
representations. Nor i chis surprising, given the remark by 
André Lalande, Durkheuns friend ard colleague in the French 
Philosophical Society, mat Durkheim was so enamored with 
Schopenhauer’s philosochy that his students nicknamed him 
‘Schopen’.§! The mark o: Schopenhauers philosophy is to be found 
all over Durkheim’s wors € 

For example, Durkheim thesis in h-s Division of Labor in Society 
simply does not fit anytkiww like Comce's, the utilitarian nor any 
other faith in the progress c£ reason. Rataer, Durkheim arrives at the 
Schopenhauerian, pessinrstic conclusicn that as man ‘advances’ 
with civilization and the division of labor 'the general happiness of 
society is decreasing'.9? ‘Inching is more doubtful’ he writes, than 
the proposition that happi&ress increases as man advances. And 
Durkheim treats the progress of the division of labor and civilization 
as spontaneous processes tuat develop without rational aim or end, 
because they must move9? — na word, as refractions of Schopenhauer's 
‘wil? and even Simmel’s tfe’, which m itself a refraction of this 
concept of the ‘will’. Tk- Division of Labor is but another variation 
of the theme of 'civilizatio1 and its discantents’, though it continues 
to be misread as a defens- cf progress. 

In the preface to his Rus 5f Sociologica. Method?” Durkheim angrily 
repeats that he ‘had expeessly stated and reiterated in every way 
possible that social life ws made up entirely of representations’, 
but that he continues to ke zccused of realism (he is still accused of 
realism by Lukes).°? Du-xceim's focus on representations in this 
work could be misconstrisd as Kantian except for the fact that in 
the opening chapters, hz makes the distinctly Schopenhauerian 
argument that these reprezertations or cencepts must be filled by the 
perceptions of empirical reat». Durkheim's departure from Kantian a 
priorism is as striking as ScLcpenhauer’s in this regard, and coincides 
also with Durkheim's sewers criticisms of the purely conceptual 
systems of Comte and Mi. 

Durkheim's opposition ke-veen ferceptiens and conceptions in Rules of 
Sociological Method seems 1o follow Schopenhauer's formula that 
perceptions are sensory a-c belong to tae realm of the will while 
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conceptions are mental and inferior to perceptions because they are 
mere forms for empirical content. In other words, an a priori system 
of any kind can never produce new knowledge, and is not really 
empirical. Durkheim echoes Schopenhauer over and over again, 
writing that concepts ‘are formed by and for experience';? that in his 
time ‘sociology has dealt more or less exclusively not with things 
[perceptions], but with concepts’;’! that ‘representations of things 
perceived by the senses spring from those things themselves and 
express them more or less accurately’; that even Locke and 
Condillac were not objective because ‘it is not sensation they study, 
but a certain idea of it." Durkheim attacks the social sciences extant 
in his day that deal with ‘pure conceptions of the mind’;”* and he 
repeats Schopenhauer’s claim that ‘to treat phenomena as things is 
to treat them as data, and this constitutes the starting point for 
science"? (this is the essence of Schopenhauer’s criticism of Kant). 
Had Durkheim been the positivist that he is often purported to be, 
surely he would have advocated deductive hypothesis testing and 
other conceptual starting points for social research. But in a most 
Schopenhauerian manner, Durkheim asserts the very opposite 


Since it is through the senses that the external nature of things is 
revealed to us, we may therefore sum up as follows: in order to be 
objective science must start from sense-perceptions and not from 
concepts that have been formed independently from it. It is from 
observable data that it should derive directly the elements for its 
initial definition. .. . It is from sense experience that all general 
ideas arise, whether they be true or false, scientific or unscientific. 
The starting point for science or speculative knowledge cannot 
therefore be different from that for common or practical 
knowledge.79 


Baillot has already commented on the close parallelism between 
Durkheim's Suicide and Schopenhauer's philosophy. In addition 
to its methodological similarities to the essential points of 
Rules of Sociological Method, discussed above, its overall affinity to 
Schopenhauer's treatment of suicide must be noted. Simply put, 
Schopenhauer regarded suicide not as an intentional renunciation of 
the wil to life — which would have rested on a Kantian or 
Enlightenment understanding that the mind is stronger than the 
heart — but as the outcome of excessive willing." What are egoism 
and anomie — the major theme of Durkheim's Suicide — but 
excessive, unrestrained willing? Suicide is a theoretical follow-up to 
Durkheim's own obsession with civilization and its discontents as 
well as a methodological follow-up to Schopenhauer's searing 
critique of Kant’s a priorism.”* In addition, as Davy and Durkheim's 
other disciples have noted, all of Durkheim's classics were intended 
as contributions to the ‘science of moral facts’.”? However, it must be 
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noted, again, that Schozeahauer was the one who established the 
empirical study of morai y in contradistinction to Kant’s a priori 
basis.9? 

Finally, despite the &-t that Durkheim's Elementary Forms of the 
Religious Life continues to be misread as a defense of Kant's 
categories, closer exam-3a-ion of Durkheim’s argument betrays its 
Schopenhauerian imprint dearly. This is because Durkheim does not 
treat the categories as a g3?ri but empirically induced;?! he explicitly 
calls for a reconciliation c7 a prorism with empiricism in a most non- 
Kantian manner;? he e-zriines the notions of force, mana and God 
as if he were analyzing *-hopenhauer's metaphysical notion of the 
‘will to life’, not anything like Kant’s categorical imperative, and 
again, ends on the note of cessimism. Durkheim concludes his classic 
work on religion with th= z-oomy claim that suffering is the price one 
must pay for social life 1c be possibls.9* This is because of homo 
duplex, such that humar are torn between society's representations 
and their own lustful, -esiring bodies. This is an essentially 
Schopenhauerian theme that can be found refracted in different 
forms in the works of =reud, Weber. James, Simmel, and other 
precursors of the social sciences writing at the turn of the century. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICa TEONS 


For the most part, it seersz zhat the philosophical origins of sociology 
have been distorted. Int-—ductory textbooks typically pay lip service 
to Comte, Saint-Simon, 2nd positivism. Metaphysics is assumed to 
be an ugly thing that th= contemporary era has outgrown, without 
bothering to discuss Schcpenhauer's conclusion that we must choose 
between vulgar or sophizt ated metapLysics, but that we can never 
get rid of it entirely. Cozr-'s so-called law of progress still informs 
sociological theories and -exts, without bothering to investigate the 
metaphysics inherent ia -his supposed 'law', nor the obvious 
problem of how one skoa d ‘observe’ progress versus dissolution 
‘objectively’. And as C'Keefef? and others have demonstrated, 
modern, supposedly posrrv stic societies are characterized by more, 
not less, magic, superstit.-n, and vulgar metaphysics of all sorts 
compared to ‘primitive’ zcaeties. 

In 1885 Durkheim wr-w “We begin to feel that everything is not 
so straightforward and tz reason does not cure all ills. We have 
reasoned so much!?7 Since Durkheim’s time, we have reasoned even 
more, and have seen furre- evidence that reason is not the panacea 
we would like it to be. Ho. can contemporary sociology’s boosterish 
optimism be defended zzainst today's many good reasons for 
pessimism or at least sexer appraisals of the fruits of reason? 
Consider all the wars, -rses, and disasters since the turn of the 
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century, in addition to the present potential for world-wide nuclear 
destruction, the dissolution of the environment, all the many wars 
that still rage around the globe, and all the many other bits of 
evidence that, indeed, reason does not ‘cure all ills. In fact, as 
Lalande and others in the fin de siècle have argued, reason creates a 
new evil for every one that it cures.9? Durkheim illustrates Lalande’s 
point well when he writes: 


Assuredly, there is a host of pleasures open to us today that more 
simple natures knew nothing about. But, on the other hand, we 
are exposed to a host of sufferings spared them, and it is not at all 
certain that the balance is to our advantage. Thought, to be sure, 
is a source of joy which can be very intense, but, at the same time, 
how much joy does it trouble! For a solved problem, how many 
questions are raised without solution! For a cleared-up doubt, 
how many mysteries come to disconcert! Indeed, if the savage 
knows nothing of the pleasures of bustling life, in return, he is 
immune to boredom, that monster of cultivated minds.9? 


Of course, Durkheim’s, Lalande’s, and other pessimistic appraisals 
of so-called progress need to be verified empirically. Yet this 
verification needs to account for the unconscious, itself a fm de siecle 
concept, and must not rely on positivistic methodology alone. For 
example, in the USA especially, optimism is an ideology that is 
openly and self-consciously disseminated. But how optimistic can 
Americans really be when their typical, almost knee-jerk response to 
anything labeled communism betrays a deep-seated anxiety? How 
deep is their faith in scientific progress when Christian funda- 
mentalism, with its emphasis on Satan doing evil in the modern 
world, rules so many American congregations? How sincere can this 
optimism be when the concept of ‘stress’ is on almost everyone’s lips 
despite the fact that modern persons enjoy so many more 
technological conveniences than our ancestors? And so on. To perceive 
the evidence leading to a more sobering appraisal of progress one 
must discard the Enlightenment concepts that prevent one from 
appreciating the anxiety, malaise, and discontent that are pervasive 
in, the world. 

While Kant is usually not mentioned in introductory textbooks, he 
is certainly cited in sociological treatises. But again, this treatment of 
Kant is shockingly superficial, though easily explained. Kant simply 
wrote off the noumenon and what Schopenhauer later called the 
‘heart’. Kant therefore appeals to today’s one-sided, cognitive 
approaches. Yet Kant did not have the last word — Schopenhauer 
did. Schopenhauer's criticisms of Kant have been taken seriously by 
philosophers, artists, and some natural scientists, but sociologists 
write as if Schopenhauer had not lived. How can sociology continue 
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to pretend to be ‘object~2* when its »ne-sidedness and bias are so 
obvious? 

The most glaring and obvious contradiction in the contemporary, 
superficial assessment of Kant is that sociologists typically write of 
the need to establish soz cgy on an empirical basis.” But, as stated 
previously, Kant's a fwrzsm precludes any move toward genuine 
empiricism. This is b2eause, as Sckopenhauer explained, if one 
begins with deduced pr-onceptions, any hypotheses derived from 
such concepts will aurcratically force the scientist to assess the 
empirical world in the ligE tof these preconceived representations. Such 
deductive science become: a closed game of concepts. In line with 
Schopenhauer, Lalande =rgued in his Les Théories de l’inductton et de 
lexpérimentation?! that C aude Bernard’s experimental method, as 
well as most historical m=thods that led to new discoveries, were 
inductive. These critiques 57 Kant deserve to be taken seriously, and 
are relevant to today's -fistemologicz] crises in sociology. Simply 
put, Kantianism and exyp.ricism are incompatible with each other, 
and as Thomas Mann?* hzs already ncted, Schopenhauer is the true 
father of empirical social science. 

Once the significance of Schopenhzuer's polemic with Kant for 
the origins of modern sedrlogy is acknowledged and confronted, the 
genuine aspects of the debates concerning irrationalism and 
pessimism will need to be zcdressed. T'aese include Nietzsche's focus 
on ‘will to power’ as der ved from Sckopenhauer’s ‘will to life’ and 
the many thinkers that -*:etzsche influenced. The same is true for 
William James’s ‘will to believe’, Georg Simmel’s ‘life’ as opposed to 
‘forms’ and the many otL=r derivatives of the ‘will to life’ extant in 
that era. At long last, i wall be possikle to relate the precursors of 
sociology to each other, tz the precurscrs of the other social sciences 
(like Freud, Wundt, He-Ear-, Ribot, etc.), to the literary and artistic 
giants of that era, to V/itgenstein’s complex relationship with the 
Vienna circle, to Darwin’: »wn interpretation of the ‘will to life’, and 
the many other themes, mcvements, and figures from the turn of the 
century that continue t» Le apprehended in a compartmentalized, 
‘heartless’, fashion. If ScEopenhauer did not influence most of these 
movements directly, thea they were informed by the fin de siècle spirit 
which he exemplified anc shaped in large measure. It is inconceiv- 
able that sociology wouk Fave been immune to the fin de stécle spirit 
that animated the rest c: Western European culture, but that is 
precisely what Parsonss and other »verly-cognitive portraits of 
sociological theory would Fave one corclude. 

If the ‘other side’ of Kz-t's phenomenon were finally re-admitted 
into sociological discours- — the unconscious, the notion of habit, 
the focus on ‘the body” and its passions, intuition etc. — the 
consequences would be exormous. The sociologist would adopt a 
stance of ‘depth? and Fæaling simiar to that taken by the 
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psychoanalyst toward his patient. Both quantitative and qualitative 
methodologies would incorporate intuition, analytical induction, and 
the faculty of judgment into their techniques, as opposed to today's 
naive realism. Social engineering would make use of the nearly 
permanent quality of ‘habits’ established in early childhood as 
opposed to trying to change already socialized adults by means of 
consciously chosen norms. And so on. All this and more was 
apparently intended by sociology's precursors in any event, but stirs 
up unfounded fears of irrationalism today. How rational can 
sociology really be when the fear of irrationalism is so great that 


certain facts are simply denied? 
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An effective der-and conception of history 


ABSTRACT 


Since the beginning cc me nineteenth century the interpretation of 
economic events by I-—-orians and seciologists has been dominated 
by the rival, materizimt conceptions of history, the Malthusian 
and the Marxian. T-either of taese provides a satisfactory 
explanation of the k=:orically remarkable, demographic revolu- 
tion of the past 20C years, and ics precursor, the agricultural 
revolution. When, ha-ever, the Maithusian emphasis on demand 
is combined with t-* Marxian emphasis on supply, such an 
explanation becomes -ossible. Mcreover, the effective demand 
conception of histc- does not limit the sociologist to an 
understanding of the —aterial condzions of social life. The history 
of mathematics and c1 speculative sociological theorizing can also 
be fitted into this -mework to provide an explanation for 
changes in purely inr-lectual purstits. 


For far too long have =r too many interpretations of history been 
dominated by one or —:aer of the vival materialist conceptions, 
associated with the nam of Malthus and Marx. The purpose of this 
paper is to present a case for a cifferent interpretation which 
nevertheless makes dv= allowance for the same incontrovertible 
characteristic of humz- experience, from which their approach 
started. Thus, in the m=nuscript of their German Ideology Marx and 
Engels together opene- -heir sketch. of human history with the 
construction of what tE-; called 


the first suppositio- Voraussetzung) of all human existence, 
hence of all history aEo. namely, that human beings must be in a 
position (imstande sær.) to live ir order to be able ‘to make 
history’. However, bere everythimg else in living comes food, 
drink, dwelling place. zothing, and many more other things. The 
first historical act t-erefore is the generation of the means to 
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satisfy these needs, the production of material life itself, and 
indeed this is a historical act, a basic condition (Grundbedigung) 
of all history, which still today as thousands of years ago must be 
accomplished daily and hourly in order to keep human beings 
merely alive.! 


Malthus, similarly, thought he could ‘fairly make’ the postulate 
that ‘food is necessary to the existence of men’. The materialism 
implied by his position, despite its grounding in natural theology,” 
was however more strictly biological than theirs. Malthus, in other 
words, postulated not one but two ‘general laws of our nature’, the 
second being that ‘the passion between the sexes is necessary and 
will remain nearly in its present state’. His fundamental condition of 
all history, then, rested on the proposition that the power of these 
two ‘laws’ of nature was unequal, so that human beings were 
‘constantly’ hard pressed to keep the results of this inequality from 
becoming disastrous. Since it is so much easier for couples to 
procreate than it is for them to feed themselves and the babies, 
which result from their sexual intercourse, there is always a pressure 
of population on the supply of food. This ‘difficulty of subsistence’, 
Malthus asserted, human beings could not avoid ‘by any efforts of 
reason’. Hence, ‘misery’ for some people, although not for all, was 
‘an absolutely necessary consequence of it’. 

The Malthusian conception of history, in brief, was not so much 
sociological as sociobiological, in so far as what has been claimed to 
be 'new' about that subject by its major protagonist is 'the way in 
which it has extracted the most important facts about social 
organization from their traditional matrix of ethology and psycho- 
logy and reassembled them on a foundation of ecology and genetics, 
studied at the population level'.* Although Malthus knew nothing 
about ecology and genetics in their current form, he was very well 
aware that people varied a great deal in their response to the ‘laws’ 
of their nature and to the exigencies of their natural environment, 
which he thought together motivated their behaviour at the 
population level. 


An Alaric, an Attila, or a Zingis Khan, and the chiefs around 
them, might fight for glory, for the fame of extensive conquests, 
but the true cause that set in motion the great tide of northern 
emigration, and that continued to propel it till it rolled at different 
periods against China, Persia, Italy, and even Egypt, was a 
scarcity of food, a population extended beyond the means of 
supporting it.? 


By contrast to the sociobiological emphasis on the essential 
similarity of the circumstances of human beings and animals, Marx 
and Engels had stressed the sociology of their essential dissimilarity. 
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Human beings can be distinguished from animals through 
consciousness, through -eligion or through whatever else one 
wants. They themselv== begin to distinguish themselves from 
animals as soon as the~ begin to Droduce their means of life 
(Lebensmittel) ... The manner in which human beings produce 
their food is not to be za-sidered simply as the reproduction of the 
physical existence of the mdividuals. Rather is it already a definite 
kind of activity of thes= individuals, a definite manner of living of 
theirs.® 


Unlike Malthus, who Fad apparently seen babies as little more 
than mouths to feed, Enges described them as potential hands to be 
put to work." The overwia4 ning emphasis which he and Marx thus 
gave to production, and t» the historically different ways in which 
human beings had produced their means of existence, is probably 
the reason why in his note=coks for Capital Marx wrote that Malthus 
did not understand the ‘3p2cific difference’ between ‘historic phases 
of economic development and ‘hence stupidly reduces these very 
complicated and varying re.ations to a single relation, two equations, 
in which the natural repeo-uction of humanity appears on the one 
side, and the natural reproduction of edible plants (or means of 
subsistence) on the other, as two natural series, the former geometric 
and the latter arithmetic & progression .? 

For present purposes it =ces not matter that Marx misinterpreted 
the mathematical series *nich Malthus had used to distinguish 
between the reproductive cpacity, rather than reproduction fer se, of 
the human, animal and vegetable ‘kngdoms’ and their actual 
reproduction, that is, the result of their reproductive capacity as 
restrained by necessity, ‘tnat imperious all pervading law of nature’.® 
Nor does it much matter «hat Marx ignored what Malthus had 
written about the laws cf private >roperty both stimulating 
production and yet limiting -t ‘as always to make the actual produce 
of the earth fall very consiccably short of the power of production’.'® 
What was most germane ir. -he Marxian criticism of the Malthusian 
position was the identificaticn of a fundzmental flaw in any attempt 
to explain the course of hunan history, and of revolutionary social 
change in particular, by reference to a purely biological constant in 
the constitution of orgarisms, such as the necessity for them to 
consume food in order to Exe and, in the case of human beings, to 
make history. f 

For example, during tke millions of years from the origin of the 
human species until the end of the eighteenth century the cumulated 
increase in the world's pooulation has been estimated to have 
amounted to no more ther zbout a billion people. 


The second billion wes added in little more than a century, 
between approximately =00 and 1925, and the third and fourth 
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billion in the half century between 1925 and 1975. 


As compared with the period, 1900 to 1950 when the annual rate of 
increase in the human population was 0.8 per cent, between 1950 and 
1955 it rose to 1.8 per cent and from 1955 to 1960 it was 2.0 per cent. 
It remained at this rate from 1960 to 1965 and then fell to 1.9 per 
cent in 1965 to 1970 and to 1.8 per cent in 1970 to 1975 and in 1975 
to 1980.'' In 1980 to 1985 it fell further, to 1.7 per cent.'? Despite 
this recent slight deceleration, that is to say, the rate of growth in the 
number of human beings on the earth has been very rapid since 
1950, and there had been no growth at all like it before 1800. For 
these reasons it does not seem unreasonable to claim that during the 
past 200 years or so a demographic revolution has occurred which is 
quite unique in the historical récord. 

No matter how this revolution might be explained, therefore, it 
can hardly be denied that it could not have been possible at all, had 
there not also have been a corresponding exponential, or at least 
logistic, increase in the supply of foodstuffs, which in its accelerating 
phase had approximated to a geometric series, especially by contrast 
to what had probably been no more than an arithmetical progression 
before 1800. This increase, it is true, did not take the precise form of 
the simple geometric progress, used by Malthus, but any number of 
different arithmetical and geometrical progressions might have been 
used by him to illustrate his very general argument that in the long 
run there will always occur a pressure of population growth on 
subsistence.? The much more relevant question is whether the 
Malthusian conception of history, expressed as ‘the great progress’ 
which human beings have made 'from the savage state', can explain 
this quite revolutionary and unprecedented increase in the output 
from agriculture. 

Necessity, Malthus claimed, had been with great truth called the 
mother of invention 


The constancy of the laws of nature is the foundation of the 
industry and foresight of the husbandman, the indefatigable 
ingenuity of the artificer, the skillful researches of the physician 
and anatomist, the watchful observation and patient investigation 
of the natural philosopher.!* 


Given, then, that necessity has been more or less constant 
throughout human history before 1800, can it be assumed that it.was 
not until the eighteenth century more or less that the industry and 
foresight of the husbandman at last discovered revolutionary ways of 
increasing the output from the farm? 

The Netherlands and England are the two places which are 
usually referred to by economic historians as where the agricultural 
revolution first began. What is known about what happened in these 
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countries does not, however, support the notion that Dutch and 
English farmers at this mre, or even a century earlier, invented new 
processes of agricultura. production. Dutch farmers seem merely to 
have reorganized their =-eryday activities, shedding ‘a wide variety 
of tasks necessary to suain the household in a regime of relative 
self-sufficiency’ in ordez : specialize in ‘the more strictly agricul- 
tural tasks. English 2axmers undertook ‘the conversion of per- 
manent tillage and pecranent grassland, or of temporary and 
shifting cultivations, tc permanently cultivated arable alternating 
between temporary tillez and temporary grass leys'.! 

This meant that EngBzh farmers who had previously specialized 
in arable farming, rotz-ng wheat wich barley, oats, rye or other 
crops and leaving the le<d fallow every so often, now sowed grass 
instead and kept cattl= cr sheep on it between periods of crop 
rotation. Those other famers who had specialized in meat and dairy 
products or in the procution of woo: and had therefore kept the 
land permanently under zrass, now plaughed it up regularly to grow 
wheat or other crops bere re-sowing it with grass for the animals. 
The relevance of this imovation in the present context is that such 
mixed farming had be=n practised in some places ‘since time 
immemorial’. What no- occurred, then, was no more than the 
spread of such mixed farming through the country quite rapidly after 
about 1560 and ‘fastest E--ween 1590 and 1660, by which time it had 
conquered production =d ousted the system of permanency from 
half the farmland'." 

The diffusion of this, Steady known, more productive agricultural 
practice quite suddenly —r an ever larger area cannot be explained 
satisfactorily by the simpi- Malthusian assertion that necessity is the 
mother of invention. No- does the Marzian materialist conception of 
history provide a bette- 2xplanation. For example, in his later 
summary of this concepscn, which hə and Engels had originally 
written for the German Ie-logy, Marx asserted that in broad outlines 
the ‘ancient, feudal anc modern bou-geois modes of production’ 
could be designated = ‘progressive epochs of the economic 
formation of society.’ Th= transition frcm one epoch to another was 
accounted for in the folkl.ing terms 


At a certain stage of zir development the material productive 
forces of society get —Xo contradiction (Widerspruch) with the 
existing relations of production, or what is only a juridical 
expression for this, wi the property relations within which they 
had operated until thea. From forms »f development of productive 
forces these relations --ange themselves into fetters. There then 
occurs an epoch of soc. revolution"? 


The difficulty with thiz itrmulation, quite apart from its failure to 
indicate how the relatas of production develop or fetter the 
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material productive forces of society, is the lack of historical evidence 
to support it. Even in Roman Italy, where by 31 Bc some 35 per cent 
of the population have been estimated to have been slaves, free 
‘peasants’: engaged in subsistence farming ‘probably constituted a 
majority of the Italian population outside the city of Rome.'? Even 
when slaves were used on the land, they seem to have been occupied 
alongside employed wage-workers, as they were also on building 
sites, in workshops and in the mines.? The large bulk of the 
productive manual workers in such a so-called slave society were, in 
other words, not slaves but free ‘men’.?! 

Similarly, in England in 1086 the compilers of the Domesday Book 
identified slaves, freemen, wage earners and serfs in the population, 
for all that they did not confine themselves to this terminology. In 
this instance the freemen accounted for only about 14 per cent of the 
total, but it is far from clear whether those who were identified as 
serfs or slaves were people occupied in consequence in the 
cultivation of the demesne of the lord of the manor.? By the 
thirteenth century, indeed, it has been reckoned that serfdom 
entailed unpaid labour on that demesne for no more than a few days 
in the year, as for example at harvest time.?? Serfdom would thus 
seem not to have been much in evidence as part of a relation of 
production at that time. Rather was the relation in question one 
between the lord of the manor as landlord and the serf as tenant, 
who paid rent for his holding on the manorial land in labour 
services, which were readily commuted into cash payments wherever 
the serf could raise the money. 

Even Marx recognized some anomaly T when he later made the 
claim that serfdom as such had practically (faktisch) disappeared in 
England by the end of the fourteenth century. 


The vast majority of the population consisted at that time, and 
still more in the fifteenth century, of free, self-managing 
(selbstwirtschaftend) farmers, by whatever feudal label (Aushdnge- 
schild) their property might forever be concealed.”** 


At this time the genuine (eigentlich) wage labourers formed a social 
class, relatively and absolutely small in number. They still possessed 
an independent source of livelihood, because their cottages had some 
land attached to them and because they had legal rights of access to 
the common land, where they could rear cattle, cut timber, collect 
firewood, etc. The usurpation of this common land was described by 
Marx as part of the process whereby agricultural labourers were 
more or less forcibly expropriated from the land, so that 


England at the end of the sixteenth century possessed a class of 
‘capitalist tenants’ (Aapitalpachter), rich for the circumstances of 
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that time, which ther ~ad achieved at the expense, simultaneously, 
of their wage labourers and their landlords.” 


Although it is not un-easonable to suggest that the opportuity to 
make money in this way motivated such farmers to introduce mixed 
farming to their land, tais does not explain how it came about that 
such an opportunity presented itself so them at this time rather than 
earlier or later. If the 3. =usion of agricultural innovation was not a 
simple consequence cf the farmers” response to the pressure of 
necessity but rather o7 -Leir eagerne-s to grasp the opportunity to 
prosper, what caused th.s to occur wi-hout any prior change in their 
relationship with the cv-ers of the End for which, as tenants, they 
paid rent? Both the -xtension o£ the capitalist/wage-labourer 
relationship in farming L4 self-managmg farming households and the 
agricultural revolutior zt much tke same time were, it seems, 
responses to a quite rajd growth in the continuous and eventually 
extensive real demand zc farm products by people, who were not 
themselves farmers buc who had the ready cash available to 
purchase these product from the fz-mers, their agents or middle- 
men. 

Fairs and markets, of course, can he traced back to Anglo-Saxon 
England. By the time of William the Conqueror there thus existed a 
‘sprinkling’ of market tcz«ns in all parts of the country, increasing to 
as many as 760 by the me of the Tadors and the Stuarts.? There 
had, it is true, been mary occasions during this period when new 
markets had been est=dlished which had not survived.” The 
demand for the products, sold in s& ch markets, had thus always 
been precarious. Never “teless, farmas had been able to sell their 
surplus product, whenz-zr they had any, in such markets and fairs. 
Because the demand fcr zeir products was so intermittent, however, 
they had had no incenrive to increase their output markedly. Unsold 
food simply rotted if there was much more of it than the households 
of the farmers could consume themselves and if they were not 
prepared to give it awa- to people who could not afford to buy it. 

What, therefore, wes -elatively ncvel in the Tudor and Stuart 
periods was the unprecedented spreed of the farmers to produce for 
the immediate sale of fc —lstuffs to tre non-agriculturally occupied. 
For example, not mary people drar= milk at this time but it was 
used for cooking, and tE= wives of Maiddlesex farmers are known to 
have begun travelling t? London two or three times a week with 
supplies of milk, butter end cheese.” The growth of a continuous 
market for such foodstuf3 then, migh: be associated with the growth 
of the towns. In 1600, « is true, no more than 7.9 per cent of the 
English population has Deen estimzted to have lived in centres 
greater than 5,000 peop =, but by 17C0 this percentage had risen to 
15.3. Over this century the number of such centres had increased 
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from 18 to 31, while the total population in them all had risen by 
161.0 per cent. Metropolitan London alone now accounted for 10.4 
per cent of the whole English population and London had grown by 
187.5 per cent over the century.?? Similarly, 17 of the 45 towns in 
East Anglia, for which reliable statistics exist, had more than 
doubled their size between 1524—5 and 1670. Twenty-three others 
had also, increased, but by less than this. Only 5 had not grown at 
all.?9 

For present purposes, however, the important characteristic of this 
growth in the town population was that in itself it did not represent 
an increase in the effective demand for farm products, distributed 
evenly throughout the larger numbers of the non-agriculturally 
occupied. The farmers should not be interpreted as responding in a 
simple Malthusian fashion to population growth as such. What they 
responded to was an increase in effective demand from only certain 
sections of this population. In other words, there was much misery 
in these towns at this time of early growth. Vagrancy in London, 
mainly among young, male, unemployed servants and apprentices 
increased faster than the growth of the population generally in that 
` town between 1560-1 and 1624-5.°° Although the total number of 
such vagrants accounted for only a small section of Londoners, as 
they did also in Colchester, Norwich and parts of Hertfordshire and 
Surrey in the middle of the seventeenth century,*! they are perhaps 
indicative of the more general poverty at this time.?? Is this, for 
example, why there were as many as 40 food riots between 1586 and 
163173 

Such records of vagrancy and rioting, together with the expressed 
concern of the government and the municipal authorities about what 
was seen as an increase in vagabondage,” may be interpreted here 
to emphasize that a growth in the number and size of town 
populations as such should not be read to mean that population 
growth necessarily represents an increase in the effective demand for 
more foodstuffs from the countryside. Towns can grow in size and 
number without stimulating much greater production for sale in the 
market and without therefore stimulating an agricultural revolution. 
Some writers, indeed, have represented the distress of this period in 
English history as symptomatic of overpopulation in a more or less 
Malthusian sense. It has been claimed to be a consequence of the 
‘pressure of population growth,’ of ‘a baby-boom' which lasted 
nearly 200 years. Yet the increase in the English population 
between 1591 and 1641 has been estimated to have proceeded at a 
slower rate than over the previous 50 years, that is, at a rate of 30.6 
per cent as compared with 40.6 per cent; and over the next 50 years 
the population decreased by 3.2 per cent, possibly because of the 
effects of the Civil War.’ 

During the period, then, in which the diffusion of agricultural 
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innovation has been cons-:dered to have been most rapid, namely, 
from 1590 to 1660, the «distress of sections of the population was 
symptomatic of the effeccs ef the Civil War and of overpopulation in 
a Marxian rather than a Malthusian sense." The increase in town 
populations, partly throug+ a natural growth in numbers and partly 
by in-migration from elsewhere, was not matched by an equivalent 
increase in opportunitiz: for employment. In other words, the 
effective demand for farm p-oducts, which has been regarded here as 
the major cause of the agricultural revolution, was not distributed 
evenly amongst the dwzMNers in the towns. Hence, what was 
significant for that rev-lution was the real demand from a 
population, stratified in terms of the purchasing power of different 
categories of household, that is, quite irrespective of the sources of 
that power. 

This effective demand =cnception of such stratification may also 
be seen as useful for tacklizg a problem: in English history, which is 
not satisfactorily explaincc by a procuction conception of social 
change: where did the capital come from which financed the 
industrial revolution? Landowners in the eighteenth century did not 
invest their considerable spare cash ir the development of indus- 
trialized manufacturing. Trey spent it -nstead, as some landowners 
had done in the Tudor erd Stuart periods, on what has been called 
‘the great rebuilding.’* This consisted of the construction or 
rebuilding of expensive coantry houses, fitted out with expensive 
furniture and fittings; libzz—es, and worxs of art, and on the creation 
of landscaped gardens to —rovide a setting for them.?? Merchants, 
government officials, lawy=1s, and army and navy officers, especially 
those living in London zrd the south east of the country, invested 
their spare cash in long-term government loans, raised to pay for 
over 65 years of major waare betweer 1688 and 1815.” 

A few landowners, it 3 true, were financially involved in the 
development of coal min rg and in the -ron industry, but in general 
they provided less capital "er the latter than their predecessors had 
done in the previous centurz. Their con-ribution to the development. 
of the textile industries was ‘almost nil. Rather was the capital for 
this raised mainly within those industries themselves.*! In one sense’ 
it is not difficult to underz and why this was the case. Unlike the 
nineteenth century, joint-sseck railway companies, which spent £50 
million on the constructior of the tracks. of which £7 million went to 
purchase the land,* and «hich employed very large numbers of men 
to construct them, long bekre they received any income at all from 
the users of the railway.** the eighteerth-century textile manufac- 
turers required very little capital for machinery and fittings, or for: 
the buildings in which to House them, save in those cases where it. 
was initially necessary to nave a factory built because no suitable 
building.could be found to rent. 
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Much of the longer term development of industry in England 
during the eighteenth century, therefore, seems to have been possible 
because there already existed relatively large-scale effective demands 
for the products of the industries in question, which provided a 
relatively high rate of profit to the manufacturers. What this might 
have been in textiles is not easy to ascertain because no very clear 
records of profits were kept.** In so far, however, as the average 
profits of a few firms in a number of different lines of business 
between 1728 and 1826 may indicate the level, it possibly amounted 
to as much as 13 per cent per annum.*? 

The conception of a population, stratified by purchasing power, 
also helps to explain an otherwise curious feature of the industrial 
revolution, summed up in the sentence: ‘whoever says Industrial 
Revolution says cotton’. Since with the benefit of hindsight it is 
now known that remarkable increases in productivity per man-hour 
could have been obtained in very many other branches of 
production, why did the industrial revolution begin with a series of 
inventions to increase the output of cotton and woollen goods for the 
personal and household consumption of increasing numbers of 
people? The answer to this question may be sought for in the 
nineteenth-century generalization, known as Engel’s ‘law’, namely, 
'the poorer the family, the greater the proportion of its total 
expenditure that must be devoted to the provision of food.’*” In the 
light of twentieth-century information this generalization may now 
be extended to read: ‘and the smaller the proportion will it allocate 
to clothing.’ 

A random sample from about 11,000 addresses in the UK in 1975 
provided information about the weekly income and expenditure of a 
large number of households. These ranged in income from under £15 
to over £150 per week. Their average expenditure on food ranged 
from 32.5 per cent of their expenditure in the poorest households to 
19.6 per cent in the richest, while their expenditure on clothing and 
footwear ranged from 5.9 to 10.0 per cent respectively. The Pearson 
correlation co-efficient for the association between the two sets of 
percentages over all the incomes in question works out to be as high 
as —0.88.** The industrial revolution in textiles thus seems to have 
been a consequence of the earlier revolution in agriculture. 

, The industrial revolution is, moreover, significant in the present 
context for another reason. Although the Statute of Artificers and 
Apprentices, which had made a 7-year apprenticeship a legal 
requirement in 1563, was not repealed until 1814, it was never 
applied to trades which were not in existence when it became law.*? 
The industrial revolution thus introduced new occupations for which 
the serving of an apprenticeship was not legally required. After 1780 
also many apprentices in the south east of the country terminated 
their apprenticeship before completing the full term in order to 
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become wage labourers~" Hence, what has been called ‘the increase 
in the landless proletz3at! may rezsonably be claimed to have 
resulted in an increase ir human fertility, since such a proletariat 
had no incentive to pcz zone marriage.?! 

It may come as no s-xzrise for this reason to learn that during the 
eighteenth century the zae of spinsters at first marriage dropped in 
England, whereas it pr-bably rose in non-industrial France.? Right 
throughout the ninete-a:h century, indeed, women in the latter 
country were 24 or 25 «»ars old on average when they married.?? 
The drop in the age at ~tich English women married increased total 
fertility in two ways. T-2y became exposed to a longer period of the 
risk of conception eac, and in the absence of birth control the 
number of years betwezn one breedirg generation and the next was 
reduced. The populatiea of England and Wales, then, set off on its 
approximately logistic course, accelerating from 1801 to about 1905 
and decelerating there=t=r, as family limitation became widespread 
throughout the popula3cn. 

In brief, the agriccitural revolution had provided resources to 
spare for a growing number of people in relatively modest 
circumstances, who cai? to demanc products ‘not of the type sold 
to the wealthy classe. ^* Many of these people, of course, were 
farmers who already hy the end of the sixteenth century in 
Leicestershire had increased their household possessions of furniture, 
bedding, linen, brass and pewter.? To the degree, however, that 
Gregory King's gues== at the size of their households and their 
numbers in the populzcon by the end of the seventeenth century are 
a rough guide, more portant in the present context were ‘persons 
in offices’, ‘merchants =axd traders’ and ‘persons in the law.” These 
men, together with the— wives and caildren, their domestic servants, 
and their living-in cl-rks, constituted an effective demand for farm 
products, clothing ard footwear, lmen and crockery, which con- 
tinued to stimulate a :zzrch by producers for greater productivity in 
both agriculture and -dustry. 

Recently in his zecount of cultural materialism, the chief 
exponent of this conc-2: has complained that by rejecting Malthus 


Marx cut his follo-—rs off from collaborating in the development 
of a theory ... mout which the divergent and convergent 
transformations of modes of procuction and their corresponding 
superstructures car-ot be understood. There is no more impor- 
tant aspect of prod» -tion than reproduction — the production of 
human beings.” 


The effective demanz conception o7 history, presented here, for all 
that it associates th Malthusian emphasis on demand with the 
Marxian emphasis œ~ supply, nevertheless rejects this misleading 
analogy of social life =nd building construction and its consequent 
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re-affirmation of the primacy of production as the determinant of 
demand and therefore of culture. The material culture of each 
household is its standard of living. Such culture is also expressed in 
its level of living but only to the degree that it has the resources to 
realize whatever its members regard as their priorities amongst all 
the demands which they would satisfy if they could. In a population, 
stratified in terms of purchasing -power, the level of living of 
households is thus stratified according to their resources, but what 
they realize depends not merely on those resources but also on their 
priorities.?? 

This, of course, is why the eighteenth-century English landlords 
spent lavishly on the creation of stately homes and did not invest in 
industry. This is why throughout human history rulers have 
prompted inventiveness and the diffusion of craft skills for the 
fashioning of jewelry and gold and silver ornaments, for the 
construction of palaces and public buildings, while many of their 
subjects have lived in hovels, dressed in rags, and have had such an 
intermittent food supply that they have suffered from malnutrition. 
As these examples may perhaps be readily seen to suggest, this 
demand conception of history, although immediately applicable to 
the production and consumption of food, clothing and shelter, has 
implications beyond such materialism for the understanding of 
discoveries and the diffusion of innovation in non-material human 
interests. 

For example, it has been claimed that the conceptual basis for the 
infinitesimal calculus 


bas constantly been reinforced and strengthened by the inter- 
action between pure and applied mathematics.... Studies in 
geography, map-projection, surveying, gauging and navigation in 
the seventeenth century all made demands on pure mathematics 
in varying degrees of urgency. 


Yet no evidence was provided in this account of the origins of the 
mathematical discoveries in question about the ways in which such 
demands were made effective to the pure mathematicians. What, on 
the contrary, seems to have stimulated discoveries in the relevant 
areas from the time of the Greeks were the intellectual problems 
bequeathed by one generation of pure mathematicians to the next. 
The effective demand thus operated within a very restricted circle. 
Perhaps the applied mathematicians learned something from the 
pure in their search for answers to practical problems, but it is far 
from clear whether the pure mathematicians ever read the 
publications of the applied and so learned what their problems 
were. Rend 
Similarly, the development of what is usually referred to“ag uci. 
sociological theory over the past 20 years or so in England ,bears x 
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witness to the very restrxzed circle in which the effective demand for 
such theory operates. 4 -eview of developments up to 1980, for 
example, concluded ther too much sociological activity goes into 
producing theories of zciety, which have few or no empirical 
reference points. This —eant that ia the field of policy-making 
sociologists had been tsezht not to be interested in ‘policy-specific 
research fer se but rather m “social problems” only in so far as they 
were relevant to some problems of sociological theory. In conse- 
quence ‘many sociolog=ts were, and still are, methodologically 
incompetent.'?! A possib > explanation for all this might be found in 
the increasingly effective demand by school-leavers for sociological 
degrees. Such undergraduates had no .nterest in the natural sciences 
and technology. They v «r» already critical of the political and social 
status quo, and they ~vanted ready-made justifications for their 
criticisms without therccore having to submit themselves to the 
logical and quantitativ — training which is required for meticulous, 
large-scale sociological sesearch. 

Clearly, this is not th= place to examine these illustrations in the 
detail that they deserve They have been introduced here merely to 
stress that an effective demand conception of history does more than 
iberate economic histo-zns and historical sociologists, interested in 
economic life, from the constraints of the perpetual debate between 
Malthusians and Mz-«zns. It opens up the way to a more 
satisfactory interpretatin of the development of ideas by reference to 
the standards of excelence, held >y the very small circles of 
intellectuals who seeE to associate these ideas with their own, 
practical activities. The -:ask of the sociologist in this context is to 
identify the nature c^ rhe demands which are made upon the 
producers of ideas and th» nature of their response to these demands 
to make them effective. Both demand and supply are thus associated 
together as worthy o: examination, wherever sociologists seek for 
explanations for the sc-.al phenomena which interest them. 
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In memoriam: Barbara Wootton 1897—1988 


When she died in the simmer of 1988 Barbara Wootton was in her 
92nd year. Early in 19€&6 she had beer present at a reception in the 
House of Lords on the occasion of the publication of a book of essays 
in her honour entitled Sozial Science and Public Policy.! She was reliant 
upon her wheelchair and sometimes confused as to the identity of 
this or that person takime her hand. It was an occasion of respect, of 
love, and of thanksgiving for all those 5f us for whom Barbara was a 
special person. When, :n 1958, she had been created a Life Peer as 
the Baroness Wootton af Abinger she became and remained for 
many a long year the mrst intellectually distinguished member of 
the Lords. Since then, Labour goverrments have been glad of her 
presence on their side c the House and the Civil Service, before 
Thatcher came to power always recognised her place on that list of 
the ‘great and the good’ =om which the personnel of so many official 
committees and Royal Ccmmissions used to be drawn. She was a 
powerful lady, in every sese of the term. She was the first woman to 
sit on the Woolsack? (and she did so with a natural dignity); earlier 
in her time in the Lords 33e had been able to inform the authorities 
of the House that since she — and others like her — was not a 
Peeress (i.e. the wife of a Peer) but a wman Peer, there now needed to 
be three kinds of wc povided in the place. She was not above 
regaling her friends wīti the fact that the Victorian sanitary ware 
provided for the mere wives of peers was nevertheless of a not 
displeasing floral desigr She received Honorary degrees from no 
fewer than 12 universiies and was a Companion of Honour.? 

As a persona in publiz hfe she enjoyed an academic eminence that 
none ever seriously chelkenged. Certainly she was not unashamed to 
recognise herself as a sociologist, before the term entered the 
contemporary vocabulary of political zbuse. As a woman of practical 
affairs, whether in poliizcs, public administration or the juvenile 
courts, she left that kind cf stamp tha- made her inferiors, especially 
the men, nothing if nor anambiguovsly conscious of the fact that 
here was a woman to 2e reckoned with. Mercifully, she was of that 
generation of truly able women who would have been congenitally 
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incapable of descending into the sawpit of the Feminist industry. 
Her mind was unlike a rapier — which has limited applications — 
but more like a ‘kitchen devil’, capable of cutting, thrusting, sawing, 
shaping, plucking out and much else besides in the context of 
general utility. She came, of course, from that splendid substrate of 
late nineteenth century British society whose academics enjoyed a 
servanted life in the now ivy covered gothic brick houses that still 
grace north Oxford and the corresponding parts of Cambridge. It 
was in that city and university that Barbara was born in 1897. Her 
father, James Adam, a classical scholar and Senior Tutor of 
Emmanuel was to be taken from her when she was only 10 — her 
first loss. She was brought up by her mother, another classical 
scholar and a Fellow of Girton. In terms of childhood traumata, 
George Duckworth excepted,* some latter day sociologist in a 
retrospective study of child development might put her in the same 
sub-sample as Virginia Woolf (née Stephen). It was a society in 
which if you were a man it was hard to fail unless you were 
unbelievably stupid or socially inept; equally it was a world in which 
to do well as a girl you needed not just to do well but do superlatively 
well so that the fact was self evident even to the men who ruled the 
world. Barbara was educated at the Perse School in Cambridge and 
then followed her mother to Girton. 

In 1917, when she was just 20, she married a young man whom 
she had met when he had been a research student at Trinity. Like so 
many of his generation — and here places like the Lutyens Cloister 
at Winchester are a resource for some future sociologist of 
thanatology — he was destined to be thrown down into the mud of 
Flanders in order that the obsession of the Haigs and the 
Hindenbergs with a war of attrition might be satisfied. That terrible 
war — of which the British Victory Medal recorded upon its obverse 
the obscene boast “The Great War for Civilisation’ — claimed him, and 
countless others. In her autobiography? written more than half a 
century later, she recalled the bittersweet brevity of her marriage to 
Jack Wootton, his going back to the front and the subsequent return 
to her, as his next of kin, of his bloodstained uniform. From the 
small clues she gave I do not doubt but that she loved him all her 
days. The small lamp of his memory was never publicly visible, but 
she bore his name ever after, though never his child. She was not 
alone among her generation and it is hard for a later one to 
appreciate the extent to which that fearful conflict of 1914-18 
encompassed a butchery of young men of magnitude that Europe 
had not seen for centuries. Like other women of her condition and 
quality, she determined ‘to survive. Many of them entered politics 
and public life; others unfailingly visited the surviving warshattered 
casualties in places like the Star and Garter Hospital at Richmond 
until they too, succumbed to old age and infirmity. 
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In 1922 after a perio- of lecturing in economics at Cambridge 
Barbara began work fc the research department of the Labour 
Party and the TUC, an organisation that produced some notable 
social documents in the =abian tradition including Hobhouse and 
Brockway’s great indic--ent of the penal system English Prisons 
Today. In 1926 she becze Principal of Morley College? and two 
years later became Director of Studies for Tutorial Classes in the 
University of London. Tke University cf London was to be her home 
for the rest of her acacrzic life, having already been a research 
scholar at LSE before returning to become like her mother a 
Fellow of Girton. Her 25st in the Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies was one she was x hold until 1944 when she was appointed 
to a Readership at Bedicrd College. Meanwhile, in 1926 at the 
incredibly youthful age &- 29, (before, as a woman, she was entitled 
to vote) she was appoir-=d a Justice of the Peace for London, an 
office she was to hold fc- nore than 40 years. She also had a private 
life. In 1935 she marriec t-eorge Wright whom she had met through 
classes organised throuz- the Workers’ Educational Association. 
George was a Londor cab driver who had been awarded a 
scholarship at the LSE_ In later years some less than charitable 
people made disparaginz ~emarks about her marriage to George. It 
was probably not a successful one even though the characteristically 
insensitive Mrs Webb =ongratulated her at the time in taking ‘a 
partner in research’.”? Y-- 30w does one judge success when so much 
about the institution o: rarriage is cloaked in half-blind denials of 
realities? In any event, = hypergamots union it was suffused with a 
common political inter for from her earliest womanhood Barbara 
was committed to a vis cn of social democracy and social justice. If 
she was a socialist, she was one of many whose commitment was 
forged in the suffering =a war which caused the scales to fall from 
her eyes to reveal the r=ccived political morality of the day to be no 
better than an insubs-an-ial facade. She was, she used to say, an 
atheist, and after her cz=-h some of the apologists of that faith have 
claimed her as their oct. My own privileged — and cherished — 
conversations with hz leave me with the view that she was 
essentially agnostic, ckzracteristicall uncertain of ultimate truth, 
and one who, not knc».ag her God, nourished a secret longing to 
find Him, if only in orzz: to be relieved by the discovery that He at 
least was free of the cext of institutionalised religion. 

In her personal phiE:sophy she wes, faute de mieux a Positivist in 
lineal descent from Cmte, Mill aad Spencer. At the LSE she 
knew L. T. Hobhouse — his nephew was Brockway's co-author. To 
a generation who knew of Hobhouse only through the refracting 
lenses of Morris Ginsb=rg’s lectures zt the LSE, he is an unexciting, 
two dimensional imazz, memorable only for such things as his 
‘ingenious lock and k=, test’ which he derived for some primitive 
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research in social psychology. Hobhouse, in reality, was a social 
scientist of great stature committed to changing the world in which 
he lived and whereas the work of Mrs Webb is well known, not 
merely on account of her voluminous writing but the scholarly 
attention that has been paid to her in recent years,® Hobhouse 
remains a shadowy figure. In any event Barbara's girlish vision of a 
caring society in which common sense prevailed and people behaved 
decently to each other seems to have been re-inforced by her 
academic contacts in the 1920s. Certainly, she never allowed it to be 
spirited away in the mood of growing pessimism that has 
characterised the last decade. And there is no record of her having 
been, like Mrs Webb and not a few others, seduced by visits to the 
Russia that Stalin was progressively steeping in blood into thinking 
that his Empire was, in truth, a workers’ paradise. She hated the 
notion of any totalitarian system of ideas that pretended to a 
monopoly wisdom and virtue. In her view, almost all the problems 
facing mankind are capable of solution if only mankind is prepared 
to act rationally. She saw the war of 1914 not merely as the tragedy 
that had robbed her of a husband and a brother whom she loved but 
a monument to the extremes of irrational political folly; likewise the 
Depression years of the 1930s, as indicative of the absurdity of men 
failing to apply their intelligence to their situation. Always, she 
believed, society lost out when it abandoned that essentially 
scientific attitude that has been the basis of man's conquest of his 
environment and his technological achievement. 

It 1s, of course, easy to dismiss her as yet another of those 'trendy 
lefties’ who, having enjoyed the comforts of a bourgeois cradle could 
indulge their fantasies (or assuage their guilt) by seeking to improve 
the lot of the lower orders. Certainly, she was born into a 
comfortable world, though being a woman, she had a struggle to 
achieve intellectual recognition in the university of Cambridge 
nearly 70 years ago to be compared with that of a working-class man 
attempting the same thing. But she was never trendy. She held in 
contempt the ideological gibberish of the Dave Sparts among the 
student revolutionaries of the 1960s. Politically, she was a kind of ‘off 
the peg’ Gaitskellite who was never taken in by simplistic slogans. 
She was too practical for that. Her long years in the courts, 
especially in dealing with juvenile offenders, taught her much about 
the way in which social justice is not minted in high places but more 
often roughly forged in the heat and by the anvil blows of everyday 
life. In public places she could be mistaken for one of those able, 
independent women who are as tough as old boots. She was when 
the occasion demanded. Equally, there was a gentleness of spirit that 
her friends could unfailingly identify. I recall an evening when she 
had come to dinner directly from the hospital where George lay 
dying and my daughter, who had been allowed to stay up to see her 
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climbed eagerly into her =p None of those bedside ` 
been easy and for a whiE she enfolded the child w 
She gave what she coul=, no matter what the aft 
silent tears. Perhaps, sin= she was no stranger to } 
was never indifferent to :ufering wher she percer 
among the inarticulate -hildren and their parent: 
miseries are so often on =vblic show in the juvenile 

As an academic, Barbare’s track was somewhat ot 
At the time when sne Fad begun lecturing ir 
Cambridge she was, by viwe of being a woman, an 
course on “The Economi- "wnctions of the State’ w: 
that of a Mr Hubert Hescterson, but ar asterisk inc 
lectures would be givem by Mrs Wcotton'? Th 
London's Extra-Mural Department was very much i 
time, for like the WE it provided for those s 
disadvantaged in terms f educational opportun 
University of Cambridge —t'ich, if it hac acknowledg 
of women by the time theSecond World War was ove 
late 1940s, concerned to s--utinise the social backg 
who were not from the Futic schools Sut who nev 
entry into its august atr-5s»here. In 1€44 she left t 
Department for a Reade-h p at what was then Bed 
Women (later as Bedforc College? to admit men). $ 
Head of a department o^ economics, sociology 
enigmatically entitled ‘social studies’ and in 194€ 
bestowed upon her a pzzonal professorial title. Ii 
British universities socio.ozy and the social science: 
regarded with both con«mpt and hosülity and tht 
intellectual bastion was ' Fe London Scaool of Econ: 
to show how it was, as lrg suspected, all tied up v 
some other perverse and dangerous coctrine. Wit 
there occurred a monumeatal row about 'earmar 
research and in the end Barbara's enemies, led by 
Professor Dame Lillian F2zson, triumpaed. In 1952 
head of department to take up a Nuffield Fellowship 
years of research that > lowed, assisted by Rosa 
there emerged Social Scere and Social Pathology!! o 
important works of criticzl zriminology to be added 1 
and which has a permar=m place among the classic 
Although 1957 marked n= end of her formal acade 
new life as a member c the House o7 Lords was 
following year. 

The dead, while they may be remeribered vividl 
knew them in life, in conversation as well as in : 
dinner table as well as i= :ħe seminar room, present 
picture to the young. There is a danger present for e 
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of scholars, that recognition of their work can slip into an opaque 
obscurity and become — worst of all — unfashionable. In a sense 
Barbara Wootton spans a great time gap of changing fashions 
between the world of Hobhouse, Mrs Webb and such Bloomsbury 
figures as the Woolfs, Lytton Strachey and J. M. Keynes, and that of 
the 1960s in which for a brief and — seemingly in retrospect — 
incandescent period while Harold Wilson was in Downing Street 
reform and social progress seemed at last to be acquiring a tangible 
reality. Future historians of the social sciences may place her in the 
vanguard of what is nowadays termed ‘social administration’, one of 
the most successful growth industries in all of academe and perhaps 
among the most resilient to the current onslaught from the New 
Right now that it has acquired legislative muscle. She was probably 
never really comfortable among abstract theorists or even scholars in 
the tradition of European sociology. Her working world barely 
intersected with that of T. H. Marshall, although they shared a 
passion for social democracy, and hardly at all with that of David 
Glass, the Kingmaker Warwick of academic sociology in the 
expansion of the 1960s, one of whose shortcomings was to trash the 
merits of those whose political choices displeased him. Barbara's 
peerage was not, surprising as it may seem, the cause of much 
pleasure or rejoicing in Houghton Street. 

She was as much concerned with action as with study. In 1938 she 
had been a member of the Royal Commission on workmen's 
compensation and in 1947 of the first Royal Commission on the 
Press. In 1950 she published Testament for Social Science: An Essay in the 
Application of Scientific Methods to Human Problems.'? It was, by today's 
standards, a work of perhaps naive optimism. Intellectually it owed 
much to the climate of ideas that had been responsible for the 
planned management of the war economy and which produced the 
basis of the post-war consensus about provision for housing, health 
and education. It will never earn her a reputation as an academic 
sociologist and having something of that atmosphere of bright-eyed 
and bushy tailed enthusiasm that one can detect in the photographs 
of the newly elected Labour ministers in 1945, it fits ill in the 
contemporary climate in which the heady wine of those post-war 
days has gone revoltingly sour. But The Social Foundations of Wage 
Policy? which she published in 1955 has much relevance for our 
time. I recall her aphoristic summary in a seminar at LSE; ‘I 
suppose what it really means is, that the more money you earn the 
less hard you have to work for it’. Reflecting upon yuppie salaries, 
Porsches, Dockland apartments and the price of champagne in City 
wine bars, the principle she was enunciating a generation ago has, 
whatever else, stood the test of time. The rich grow ever richer and 
seemingly, with less effort. It was somewhat appropriate that her last 
publication, but three years before her death and not long before 
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illness was so unkindly to lay her low, was entitled "The Moral Basis 
of the Welfare State’.'* 

Her capacity for aphorism is evident early in Social Science and 
Social Pathology. A ‘social problem’ she defined as ‘something upon 
which the state spends money, trying to prevent it'. In its day it was 
something of a blockbuster, not least on account of the famous 
chapter “Twelve Criminological Hypotheses’. In retrospect its lasting 
value lies in the emphasis she placed upon the: ways in which social 
problems — social pathology or ‘deviance’ as the modern idiom runs 
— is as much the creation of social perception as of objective reality. 
Her essentially pragmatic view, that deviance is what people see to 
be deviant and try to constrain, ante-dated quite independently the 
sociological literature of the late 1960s in which numerous writers in 
varying degrees of tortuous prolixity, demonstrated that deviance 
could not be possessed of any intrinsic character, being nothing but 
an arbitrary and capricious social artefact. 

Not long after the publication of her autobiography, Jn a World I 
Never Made, she said, somewhat lightly, that she would never write 
another book. I did not believe her and reminded her of the 
conversation over a decade later when at the age of 81 she published 
Crime and Penal Policy, her reflections on fifty years involvement in the 
criminal justice system. In her time at Bedford she was thought of as 
being primarily concerned with economic matters as they affected 
social policy; by the time this book appeared her interests were more 
markedly in the specific area of criminal justice policy. Not only had 
she served for many years as a distinguished magistrate, especially in 
the juvenile courts, but she had become an influential member of the 
Advisory Council on the Penal System and chaired the important 
inquiries into the development of non-custodial penalties and 
legislation for the control of cannabis. To the former we owe the 
origins of the community service order; the latter endeavour, which 
might have usefully amended the law relating to drug abuse, found 
no favour with the Home Secretary of the day, James Callaghan. She 
was also a member of the aborted Royal Commission on the Penal 
System. Although a peer who accepted the Labour Whip and an 
acknowledged expert in the criminal justice field, she played no part 
in the group appointed by Harold Wilson shortly before the 1964 
election, under the chairmanship of Lord Longford, which produced 
the influential report Crime: A Challenge to us All. It was, for reasons 
upon which it is only possible to speculate, a strange omission. 

Her writing in the justice field, as it affected points of principle, 
suffered from all the weaknesses inherent in the neo-positivist 
position — witness Crime and the Criminal Law,’ the publication of 
her Hamlyn Lectures at Oxford. She was troubled by the idea of 
trying to estimate something as ephemeral as ‘wickedness’ and 
preferred to rely upon objective notions and measures of harm done 
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by offenders to their victims. In this humility she was vulnerable, as 
are all ethical relativists, to the malevolence of those who, in seeking 
to behave badly argue that they are doing only that which their 
conscience approves. It was in the formulation of practical policies 
that had the merit of both practicality and social acceptance that she 
was most successful. Arguably, the most productive parts of her life 
were at first in the adult education field and at the end as a member 
of the Advisory Council on the Penal System. In her thirty years in 
the Lords, notwithstanding her intellectual eminence and great fund 
of common sense, she never held political office. She was, in her later 
days there, an eminence. 

Barbara was a wonderfully exasperating woman in argument. She 
was greatly averse to the idea of making moral judgments about 
criminals but at the same time deeply affronted by injustice, not 
least when it was the conscious doing of those whom she considered 
ought to have known better. Although she acknowledged no formal 
religious belief she had a deep sense of what is understood by the 
term the ‘stewardship’ of the earth and its creatures. Publicly, her 
work for the Countryside Commission was well known; the 
happiness she provided for aged donkeys at Abinger Common was a 
more private matter but reveals much about her; one cannot readily 
think of Mrs Webb ever considering old donkeys, save perhaps in 
the context of the employment of the lower classes in the knackers’ 
yard. At her last public appearance, although by now infirm of body 
and seemingly a little confused of mind she was, indeed, a presence. 
She had been cast in a social mould that was by no means unique 
yet she\ has left a special mark upon this world which she never 
made. She was, and remains in affectionate recollection, a quite 
splendid creature whom neither age nor changing times could 
diminish. 


Terence Morris 
London School of Economics 
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logical practitioners of oral history do 
not have time on their side. 

16. Barbara Wootton, Crime and the 
Criminal Law: Reflections of a Magistrate 
and a Social Scentist, London, Stevens, 
1963. A second edition was published in 
1981 with postscripts to each chapter. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
Towards post-empiricist sociological theorising 


‘Sociological theory’ covers a multitude of possibilities many of 
which, in the eyes of some of those who take their social science very 
seriously, scarcely qualify as scientific theory at all. In 1957 Merton 
differentiated seven types of theory, of which only two constituted 
theory proper.’ In 1970, in somewhat similar vein, Boudon 
distinguished between ‘Theories, theory and Theory’.? The practice 
continues. Abell, for example, has recently complained that ‘as a 
discipline we are ill-served by our theoreticians’, that theory usually 
turns out to be metatheory and that ‘ “theoreticians” still operate in 
a largely quasi-philosophical, non-propositional framework’. He has 
an ally in Turner, co-editor of one of the two books under review, 
who complains that what passes as theory is often metatheory, and 
that metatheory can ‘often suffocate theoretical activity’ — ‘the goal 
of all theory [being] to explain how the social universe works’ 
(p. 162). But for the most part these books confirm that little that is 
offered as theory today is likely to win the approval of those for 
whom theory can only be the propositional theory of the analytical 
tradition of sociology.* In addition to commenting on the content of 
Giddens and Turner’s collection of essays, and Alexander’s course of 
lectures, and to outlining what makes each a very valuable example 
of its genre, I want to indicate both why I think it is proper that 
theorists should continue to take a catholic view of theorising and 
why, like Alexander, but unlike Giddens and Turner, I believe there 
is currently evidence of considerable convergence in their diverse 
activities. For where Giddens and Turner conclude that ‘Social 
theory is in intellectual ferment’ (p. 10), Alexander affirms the 
renewed possibilities of synthetic and ‘multidimensional’ theory. 
The Giddens and Turner book is offered as a ‘systematic guide to 
the leading traditions and trends in social theory’ (p. 1). The editors 
regard social theory as something to which not just sociology but 
social science disciplines generally contribute, although most of their 
authors, and most of the writers discussed, would, I believe, define 
themselves as sociologists — Wallerstein on world systems analysis, 
some of the structuralists and post-structuralists discussed by 
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Giddens himself and sc: of the critical theorists discussed by 
Honneth being perhaps ~e chief exceptions. The editors do not say 
for whom their guide iz-xmtended but the most obvious answer is 
teachers and researchers ~ho would welcome up-to-date statements 
from genuine experts == different varieties of social theory. In 
addition to the editor Introduction, and the essays already 
mentioned, Alexander -.—tes on the classics, Homans on beha- 
viourism, Münch on Pzrsonian theory, Turner on analytical 
theorising, Heritage on e momethodobgy, Ira Cohen on structura- 
tion theory, Miliband om =kass analysis and Wilson on sociology and 
the mathematical metho- The standa-d of writing is high and the 
coverage admirable. In--atably, however, readers will have their 
own ideas about omissic-: For my part, I think Turner might have 
said more about rationa_ cn oice theory and I would have welcomed 
an essay which went be-d class analysis to a more general review 
of developments in Marzist theory. Gen contemporary interest in 
him in Britain, the Net-z-ands and e sewhere in Europe, it is also 
striking that no-one here rakes even = mention of Elias. 

Whereas Giddens anc Turner's bock will be too demanding for 
most undergraduates, A cxander's is vritten especially for them. It 
originated in twenty lecm -zs at UCLA and was inspired by Aron’s 
Main Currents ın Sociolog&—. Thought. A-exander deals with Parsons’s 
syntheses and the revolt =sainst Parsors, conflict theory with special 
reference to Rex, exchauce theory witk special reference to Homans 
(about whom he is partic-tzrly penetrating), symbolic interactionism, 
ethnomethodology, cult_-al sociolog- (including a lecture on 
Geertz), and Marxism “ircluding a Ecture on Marcuse’s critical 
theory). He also opens —.th the que:tion ‘What is Theory?’ and 
closes with observatiocs on ‘Sociological Theory Today’. The 
published lecture course-.3 a different zenre — the variable lengths 
of the lectures reveal sor «thing of the editing and revising they must 
have gone through — zt I think vndergraduates will find this 
example of it accessib — engaging and informative. The author 
resolutely refuses most ~=ferences back to the classics of Marx, 
Durkheim, Weber and thers, which students may regret, but on 
other occasions he ignor- his own post-1945 brief — notably when 
discussing Parsons’s The *ructure of Social Acton and, very helpfully, 
the legacies of the Am=nican pragrratists and G. H. Mead for 
symbolic interactionism. znd Husserl for ethnomethodology. Any 
misgivings about Alexan-2r's sometimes singular choice of material 
for inclusion should be ===tly offset by recognition that it is ordered 
not chronologically but mther in relation to an important argument 
about the structure anc =evelopment of sociological theory — of 
which more in due ccase. The publishers hype that attended 
Alexander's four volums on Theontical Logic in Sociology was 
excessive to the point of absurdity.’ By contrast, this book seems to 
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have crept into Britain largely without advertisement which is 
equally a disservice. 

In his essay on “The Centrality of the Classics’ in the Giddens and 
Turner volume, Alexander recalls Merton's insistence that the 
history and systematics of theory be separated." The argument goes 
as follows: classical texts do not figure in today's natural science; 
social science and natural science are basically the same; therefore 
social science should consign the history of theory to historians 
except insofar as past texts contain unretrieved information or 
untested hypotheses. This is, of course, an unremittingly empiricist 
approach to science. As Alexander notes 


Merton does not characterize erudite investigation into classical 
texts as interpretation. To do so ... would imply that such 
investigation involves a creative theoretical element which is 
generative (as opposed to degenerative) in the contemporary 
scientific sense. Generativity would contradict the slavish attitude 
toward earlier works which Merton sees as inherent in the 
historical investigation of classical texts, for it is not just reverence 
but 'uncritical reverence' which he believes to be involved. (p. 14) 


But then Merton also excluded interpretation from systematic 
theory. To do otherwise he would have had to anticipate what 
Alexander here calls a post-positivist view of science, and what I, in 
deference to Hesse and others, prefer to call a post-empiricist 
approach.? 

Alexander attributes four characteristics to post-positivism (p. 17). 
(1) ‘The empirical data of science are theoretically informed.’ (2) 
‘Scientific commitments are not based solely on empirical evidence.’ 
(3) ‘General, theoretical elaboration is normally dogmatic and 
horizontal rather than sceptical and progressive.’ (4) ‘Fundamental 
shifts in scientific belief occur only when empirical changes are 
matched by the availability of convincing theoretical alternatives.’ In 
similar vein Hesse herself endorses much of the post-empiricist 
analysis.'? 


I take it that it has been sufficiently demonstrated that data are 
not detachable from theory, and that their expression is 
permeated by theoretical categories; that the language of 
theoretical science is irreducibly metaphorical and unformalizable; 
and that the logic of science is circular interpretation, reinter- 
pretation, and self-correction of data in terms of theory, theory in 
terms of data. (p. 173) 


In its emphases on metaphor, models which may or may not be 
imaginary, networks of terms and statements, and theoretical 
coherence, plus its refusal to dichotomise either the pre-theoretical 
and the theoretical, or the theoretical and the empirical, post- 
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empiricism opens the way t» connectiors between propositional and 
other modes of theorisme. In sum, it no longer allows a stark 
contrast between natura. science and social science, let alone 
between the analytical an- hermeneutic traditions within the social 
sciences. This is not ta 25-oclaim some new version of a unified 
science — Gidden's doub'etermeneutic, for example, applies only to 
social science — but it is -o suggest that the philosophical grounds 
for the mutual respect of a- herents to the analytical and hermeneutic 
traditions in sociology aze stronger than the partisans of each once 
supposed. Those who buld aim for complementarities and 
integration are not neces:arily trying to marry the philosophically 
incompatible. 

Alexander’s own attempt in Sociologicel Theory Since 1945 follows on 
from his Theoretical Logic. A2 continues -o present the components of 
science on a continuum v-th general presuppositions nearest to the 
metaphysical environmert pole and observations nearest to the 
empirical environment pele and the cther components located in 
between, his one refinement being the insertion of ideological 
orientations between ger2ral presuppositions and models. It is 
general presuppositions which are most important to Alexander's 
definition of past thecr-tcal endeavour and future theoretical 
ambition. He argues the: the problem of action — whether to 
assume actors are rationzl or non-rational — and the problem of 
order — whether to ac-pt an individualistic or a collectivist 
approach — have underpraaed four traditions of theorising: rational- 
individualistic, rational-c-Nectivist, ncrmative-individualistic, and 
normative-collectivist. Th= real prize, however, is the presupposi- 
tional synthesis, the transcendence cf the dichotomies of both 
freedom and order, for it would make possible a truly multidimen- 
sional theory. Parsons tried for it three times, but, despite 
extraordinary AGILity, i I might be permitted the pun, even his 
third attempt failed. His =ritics, despite their successes in exposing 
and remedying particular omissions and deficiencies in his work, fell 
even more short of a satisctory synthesis. So where do things now 
stand? In lecture seven, “Against the Parsonian Synthesis’, Alexander 
regrets that the warring :caools which Parsons sought to reconcile 
‘have come to war agair' but also holds out the ‘hope that the 
reconstruction of our post~ar sociological tradition will contribute to 
a new ecumenicism and ro a new level of theoretical synthesis' 
(p. 125). By the concludi-g twentieth .ecture, ‘Sociological Theory 
Today’, he seems more -onfident thet synthesis is back on the 
theoretical agenda. Rein:erpretation not only of the classics, but also 
of post-Parsonian develop nents, has a part to play in it. So does new 
systematic theorising. It isin these terms that Alexander presents his 
own work as well as that 2f Collins, Giddens, Habermas and others. 

I have already indicated. that Giddens and Turner do not share 
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Alexander’s conclusion that the contemporary theoretical scene 
offers some prospect of theoretical integration and synthesis. I 
suspect this is connected as much with their own theoretical 
differences as with the evidence presented by their contributors. 
Turner ‘assumes that, in Radcliffe-Brown’s words, a “natural science 
of society” is possible’ (p. 156), although his idea of natural science 
and Radcliffe-Brown’s are clearly very different in that he subscribes 
with Giddens, in their joint Introduction, to the view that ‘Within 
the philosophy of natural science, the hold of logical empiricism has 
waned under the assault of writers such as Kuhn, Toulmin, Lakatos 
and Hesse’ (p. 2). But then that assault cannot be entirely welcome 
to Turner inasmuch as the assailants may also be presumed to have 
contributed, whatever their intentions, to that suffocation of social 
theory by metatheory which he so laments. Turner summarises his 
own position as follows 


analytical theory must be abstract; it must denote generic 
properties of the universe; it must be testable or capable of 
generating testable propositions; and it cannot ignore causality, 
process and operative mechanisms. The best approach to theory- 
building in sociology is thus a combination of sensitizing 
analytical schemes, abstract formal propositions and analytical 
models. This is where the most creative synergy is: and while 
various analytic theorists tend to emphasize one over the other, it 
is the simultaneous use of all three approaches that offers the most 
potential for developing a ‘natural science of society’. (pp. 165—6) 


Alexander's Theoretical Logic is treated by Turner as an example of 
not very helpful metatheory. (Giddens's The Constitution of Society, by 
contrast, makes it into the sensitising analytical scheme category;!! 
had it not done so editorial relations might have become strained!) 
Empirical modelling and empirical propositions, it should be noted, 
are regarded not as theory, but rather as regularities in the data that 
then require a theory to explain them.) Turner concludes with a call 
for a return 'to Auguste Comte's original vision of sociology as a 
science’ (p. 191). The best way of doing so, he argues, is to adopt the 
following procedure: 'construct sensitizing analytical schemes, 
abstract laws and abstract analytical models; use each of these 
analytical strategies as a corrective for the other two; then, test the 
abstract propositions as a check on their plausibility’ (ibid.). His own 
views on micro-interactive and macrostructural processes illustrate 
its possibilities. 

Turner’s version of sociology as science, and his assumptions ‘that 
there are generic, timeless and universal properties of social 
organization’ and that it is the job of theory to isolate and develop 
abstract laws and models about their operation, find little support, 
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as he acknowledges, arcng the contributors to Social Theory Today 
(p. 191). Homans on bs&zviourism is an exception. Wilson, in a 
truly stimulating essay 5- mathematics and social science, is not, 
arguing instead that phencmena of interest to social science, such as 
stratification, crime or edv ation, are inherently intensional, whereas 
mathematics presupposes 2xtensionali-y. To Europeans, Turner’s 
conclusion that ‘The mar problem with analytical theorizing is 
that it exists within a hozz le intellectual environment’ may at first 
seem overdrawn, but it sh-uld be remembered that his quarrel is not 
just with other self-sty ed theorists Lut also with his numerous 
compatriots whose theoredzal claims fcr the analysis of co-variance 
he believes to be fundarren:ally misconzeived (p. 191). It also seems 
to me that the Turner wFo invokes Comte and Radcliffe-Brown sits 
uneasily beside the on» who acknowledges post-empiricism and 
lauds sensitive analytica. -tegorisation. Much of his own theorising 
would appear no less ar. =xercise in social ontology than Giddens's 
structuration theory. 

Giddens is engaged ir =e construction of what Alexander calls a 
multi-dimensional and syn:hetic theorr. As such he is able to find 
elements of value in maa. of the varie ies of theory included in the 
book, including the different strands cf symbolic interactionism so 
ably differentiated by Joa: ethnomethodology about which Heritage 
is exceptionally lucid anc zhe structuralism and post-structuralism 
which he himself proncances exhausted. Cohen offers a clear 
summary of structuration theory (and also raises detailed questions 
about Giddens's concept cn of social relztions which it is not practical 
to pursue here). He mases very plain its consistency with post- 
empiricism; indeed on» could say -hat the very idea of the 
constitution of society is post-empiricist. In two respects, however, 
the treatment of structurazion theory in the Giddens and Turner 
volume remains inadequz-e. 

Turner refers slightirgfy at one paint to the preoccupation of 
theory with issues rather zan the ope-ative dynamics of the social 
universe. But it is hard 29 gainsay the significance of issues like 
supersession of the dualistrs of structure and agency and structure 
and process. Giddens is zot alone in -rying to achieve this and it: 
would have been helpfü. to consider his notion of structuration 
alongside Elias on figuration, Bhaskar cn the transformational model 
of the society-person corre-tion, Touraine on socizl movements and 
historicity, and others ox the constitution of society. The second 
inadequacy is a narrower one. I abo think something on the 
provenance of the term ‘structuration’ is called for. I do not know 
whether it originates in G- rvitch but I do know that it is to be found 
there along with 'destru- aration' and restructuration'. The follow- 
ing quotations from Træt de Sociologie 11958) give something of the 
flavour of Gurvitch's usazes.!? 
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La structure sociale est un processus permanente: elle est 
comprise dans un mouvement de déstructuration et de restruc- 
turation perpétuelles parce qu’elle est un aspect de la societé en 
acte, qui, en tant qu’ <ouevre>, ne peut subsister sans 
l'intervention de P «acte>: effort d'unification et d'orientation 
toujours 4 recommencer. (p. 206) 


.. on ne peut pas dire que les structures sociales sont simplement 
‘préétablies’, puisqu’elles sont sans cesse bouleversées, puisque 
leur équilibre est précaire, puisque'elles ne sont jamais calmes, 
bien rangées, mais présupposent au contraire un mouvement 
perpétuel de structuration, de déstructuration et de restructura- 
tion auquel participent tous les éléments du phenoméne social 
total. (p. 207) 


Much of these formulations is peculiar to Gurvitch, but it should 
also be acknowledged that ‘structuration’ does here refer to the 
supersession of structure and action and structure and process (or as 
Gurvitch would say statics and dynamics). With respect to both the 
broad question of attempts to overcome such dualisms and the 
narrow question of the provenance of the term 'structuration', more 
could have been done to situate structuration theory either by Cohen 
or Giddens himself. 

Social Theory Today, in spite of the misgivings of one of its editors, 
interprets ‘theory’ broadly. In so doing, it is consistent not only with, 
say, the activities of the Theory Study Group of the British 
Sociological Association, but also, interestingly, with much of the 
content of Soctological Theory, a journal very different from other 
publications of the American Sociological Association. The latter 
serves as reminder that in America theorists other than the 
propositional theorists of the analytical tradition find their niches 
but perhaps also suffer greater detachment from the rest of sociology 
than do their counterparts in Britain and many other European 
societies. The variety of theories discussed in these two books may 
offend those who identify with the analytical tradition, but the issues 
which they raise surely cannot be ignored. In any case, there is 
amidst the ferment to which Giddens and Turner allude significant 
movement towards the synthetic and multi-dimensional theorising 
for which Alexander calls — indeed Giddens own work is evidence of 
it — and underpinning that movement is increasing acknowledge- 
ment of post-empiricist philosophy of science. 

In their way, each of these books is cautious. They interpret the 
work of the last few decades but they are not so bold as to point the 
way of the future. There is a prudence and a modesty in this which 
we would do well to respect given the eminence of their producers. 
But for the sake of argument I will risk two concluding responses of 
my own. Whatever the ambitions of some dévotés of the analytical 
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tradition, and however wel. established -hat tradition may now be in 
America in particular, the: message of these two books would seem to 
be that we sociologists wil increasingly come to grasp that our 
discipline cannot but em Fody techniqu2 and argument, analysis and 
interpretation, science ara politics. Anc if we have found it hard to 
come to common understardings about this, how much harder is it 
going to be for those perzcas and publics outside the academy, upon 
whose support we deperd for the ccntinuation of teaching and 
research, but whose ideas of science, whether inchoate or sophisti- 
cated, are more broadly >arsistent with the analytical tradition than 
any of the more complex constructions we might ourselves now 
favour? How much longe- can we gc on without even trying to 
change the expectations t-ey have of us? 


Christopher G. A. Bryant 
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University of Salford 
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Anthony Giddens, Micha=l Mann and Immanuel Wallerstein 


REVIEW SYMPOSIUM 
Comments on Paul Kennedy’s The Rise and Fall 
of the Great Powers 


I 


This book is a tour de force «hich well merits the many plaudits it has 
received. It is exceedingl- ambitious, not only in terms of the long 
period of history which it covers, but kecause it projects forward to 
the future — the sub-title of the volume states that it is concerned 
with economic change zrd military conflict ‘from 1500—2000'. It is 
no doubt the slightly zpo-alyptic element, plus the discussion of 
relative American declire, with which the book closes, which have 
turned this essentially acacemic work into a best-seller. 

Since the work has al-eady been extensively discussed in reviews, 
I shall sketch out the mam arguments only very briefly. Kennedy is 
concerned, he says, with -he ‘interaction between economics and 
strategy’ as states in the international system squabble and war with 
one another. There is a direct reletion, which the author is 
concerned to documert in detail >etween the mobilizing of 
economic resources and te prominence of a given state within the 
international arena. Hover, the position of states in relation to one 
another does not remain :-able for long, because of their differential 
growth patterns and because of the impact of innovations in 
technology and organiza&-cn which at any one time make certain 
states pre-eminent over orhers. Thus, for instance, the emergence of 
industrial production ir the late eighceenth and early nineteenth 
centuries gave an enorm»zs impetus to the military strength of some 
countries, and was associalsd with the relative decline of others. As 
Kennedy puts it in a pichy statement right at the beginning of the 
book, ‘wealth is usually xmseded to urderpin military power, and 
military power is usual aeeded to acquire and protect wealth’. 
(p. xvi). There is somethir z of an delicaie balance between economic 
productivity and military expenditure. À state which channels too 
much of its wealth into m litary spencing, or overreaches itself in 
terms of territorial acqvisiion or costly involvement in war, may 
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become progressively enfeebled. If such a country has already 
entered a phase of economic decline, it might find itself in a 
fundamental predicament. The state has to struggle both against the 
rising relative prosperity of other nations and against the exhaustion 
induced by its over-stretched commitments. A succession of great 
powers in the international system have experienced this pattern of 
rise and fall including, successively, Spain, the Netherlands, France, 
Britain — and, in the present day, the USA. 

Kennedy hedges his discussion with various qualifications. He is 
not concerned to develop a general account of the causes of war, or 
to relate warfare to economic theories such as that of Kondratieff 
waves. The book does not offer a general interpretation of the types 
of state organization which are most effective in generating economic 
growth or co-ordinating production in times of war. Although he 
stresses the essential role of economic prosperity in generating 
political and military power, Kennedy takes pains to avoid any 
charge of economic determinism. While the connection between 
wealth and geo-political prominence is an abiding one, many other 
factors are also involved, such as thé effectiveness of governmental 
leaders, efficiency of military organization, national morale and so 
forth. 

Like states, books have their strengths and weaknesses. This is a 
'super-power' effort, encyclopaedic in coverage and dauntingly 
referenced. What are its main strong points? One is that it does not 
just tell a story. It certainly provides an engrossing account of shifts 
in power relations over several centuries. As the author says, he 
originally intended to write a brief work setting out his interpretation 
of the correlations between relative economic position and pro- 
minence in world affairs. He was led to produce this very much 
larger study precisely because of the absence of a detailed narrative 
work on the issue. Yet the appeal of the book surely hes mainly in 
the boldness and sweep of the general claims that Kennedy seeks to 
sustain. This is a work in comparative sociology as much as a 
descriptive analysis of trends of historical development. 

Another important feature of the study, it seems to me, is that it 
avoids the ‘either/or’ of historical uniqueness versus universal 
generalization. There is a ‘universal’ upon which the claims of the 
author rest — the relation between uneven development, economic 
strength and military power — but this is understood to operate only 
within a framework of political contingencies. Kennedy does not 
hold that his thesis applies to the whole of human history; its context 
of application is the international arena following the emergence of 
the European, and subsequently the global nation-state system. 
Those schooled in orthodox traditions of sociology can learn a great 
deal from Kennedy’s work. It provides a new perspective upon 
uneven development, which is ordinarily discussed mainly in terms 
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of economic variations, rether than in relation to military strength 
and warfare. Finally, th= book contains numerous illuminating 
analyses of specific conjaactures of historical transition — such as 
the shifting balance of g chal power in the period prior to the First 
World War. 

Yet after having studied and reflected upon the content of the 
book, I have to say that I am sceptical both about the overall thesis 
Kennedy advances and bzw this is applied to the late twentieth- 
century world. The under-.ng orientation of the book depends upon 
a combination of a ‘realizt 5osition and a form of *economic-military 
materialism’. This orien£zron seems -o me distinctly limited, and 
the discussion begs questions which need to be answered. Kennedy 
makes no attempt to aralyse the motive forces behind economic 
development over the hz arical period he covers. Like many other 
relevant factors, this is pa nto a ‘black box’ and left as the province 
of other scholars. Obvici=fy in such an encompassing work many 
factors and influences hase to be exduded. But I think Kennedy 
leaves far too much in the ‘black box’, especially as some of these 
other influences potentialL: compromise the main thesis of the work. 
There is, for instance, nc =scussion either of the nature of industrial 
capitalism, as a dynami- influence upon modern history, or of the 
organizational character 27 the nation-state; there is virtually no 
mention of clashes betw2< competing cultures and ideologies. 

In short, this is global hastory written as a knock-about between 
state ‘actors’ of varying economic and military strength. The picture 
presented is a determinzdly one-sidec one. According to Kennedy 
‘there exists a dynamic =~ change, driven chiefly by economic and 
technological developmermts, which then impact upon social struc- 
tures, political systems, military power, and the position of 
individual states and ermcires’ (p. 439). One would have expected 
more of an attempt to a-alyse this ‘dynamic’. The book nowhere 
actually demonstrates that. :conomic and technological developments’ 
‘impact upon social struzzares', rather than the other way round. As 
a general theorem, ths seems to me in fact specious. Social 
structures and political s-siems surely ‘impact’ upon economic and 
technological change jut zs much as the reverse. There are many 
instances of this, affectimg -he fate of nations large and small. 

The ‘independent’ infi=ace of the political over the economic and 
military is indicated, for zxample, by variations in how far a state 
can effectively monopolz- control over ‘it’s’ resources. In terms of 
the mobilizing of resources the positicn of Britain at the turn of the 
twentieth century, haviaz a far-flung territorial empire, was quite 
different from that of Genmany. The building of alliances is another 
mode of politically inflLencing or containing differential economic/ 
military strength. I find -: odd that, as the author of well-known 
works on diplomacy, Ker-tedy says little in a systematic way about 
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the consequences of alliances between states for the phenomena he 
analyses. A state which becomes especially powerful at a given point 
(and is perhaps perceived as ideologically threatening) is likely to be 
confronted by an alliance between other nations which may give 
them superior military strength. Kennedy discusses episodes of this 
sort, but does not seem to acknowledge the general implications of 
the point. 

Even if Kennedy’s interpretation of the twentieth-century history 
were acceptable, could one effectively apply it, as he tries to do, to 
the late twentieth-century world? I do not think so. Influence in 
world affairs is still plainly strongly affected by relative economic 
and military strength. Yet a world in which the nation-state has 
become a general political form, rather than confined to the West, 
which is marked by an accelerating globalization of communications 
and culture, and by the development of nuclear weaponry, is in some 
respects quite different from pre-existing arenas of international 
relations. The USA may be declining relative to other nations 
economically, but has forged a system of global alliances on a 
military level unparalleled in previous history. It is unlikely that its 
relative economic decline will fit snugly into earlier patterns of the 
rise and fall of nations. 

All states are losing certain of the economic prerogatives they once 
had, or some of them had, as the globalizing of economic relations 
proceeds apace. Kennedy’s assertion that today ‘there is no greater 
authority than the sovereign, egoistical nation state’ (p. 440) is 
surely far too simplistic. The nation state is the main effective 
political authority in the world today, and no doubt one should resist 
the idea that it is becoming dissolved. But the character of states, 
and their interrelations, are being quite dramatically influenced by 
factors operating both below and above the level of the nation state 
itself. The fact that Kennedy provides no analysis of these in the 
‘futurological’ ruminations with which his book closes seems to me 
to reflect limitations of the broad framework within which it is 
couched. 


Anthony Giddens 
King’s College 
Cambridge 


II 


This is a formidable book. It comprehensively charts the rise and fall 
of Great Powers over the last 500 years, paying especial and 
exhaustive attention to their economic resource base. It is full of 
data, tables, footnotes and references. Ít is held together, first, by 
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clear organization and st=_ghtforward prose style, and second by an 
overall argument. Yet as m=2re is so much rich material in the book, 
and so many excellent ss-arguments, nsights and digressions, the 
book is immensely stimu&t ng at a number of levels. Kennedy has 
made me think further abut a great many issues. This richness is a 
particular strength, as iz wy opinion there are problems with the 
overall argument. 

Paul Kennedy is a fins astorian, the author of several books on 
war, military strength ar diplomacy. Let me pick out two recent 
ones. In The Rise of the Az.:2-German An.agonism 1860-1914 (1980), he 
demonstrated that the —utual hostility of Britain and Germany 
centred not on colonies o~ economic rivalry, but on the geopolitical 
consequences of their nav= building programmes. Germany made an 
enemy of Britain in 1912 primarily because its battleship-building 
programme, followed by te actual invasion of Belgium and France 
threatened the Channel end the British Isles themselves. All 
sociologists who insist oz emphasizing economic imperialism as a 
cause of modern war wou d do well to read this book. In The Realities 
Behind Diplomacy (1983) k= =xplored Pover rivalries over the last 100 
years, paying close attent-or to the assumptions made by diplomats, 
and the way alliances deloped in response to both geopolitical and 
domestic developments. —— doth books there is an acute sense of the 
complexities of, and the r-ztionship between, ‘interests of state’ and 
the societies behind the s-ates. So it is curious and disappointing that 
the present book lacks sae of this sensitivity. 

Let me outline his ov-zll model. As a Realist he assumes the 
existence of states and the- .nherent tendencies to struggle with each 
other for regional and sxretimes global domination. It is in the 
nature of the consequent z-opolitical system that a few will become 
Great, and a select few k=ome Hegemenic. But it is also inevitable 
that they will soon declm= again, to b2 replaced by others having 
their turn. What determr=s this rise and decline is fundamentally 
the uneven geographical -istribution and economic and techno- 
logical development. At zxnts of change in the geopolitical order, 
economic and technologra. dynamism will have passed from the 
dominant Powers to some other area ofthe globe and to the Powers 
who inhabit it. Providec those newcoraers can convert that rising 
resource base into militar- power, they will become Great Powers. 

Sociologists will recagrise this zs a technologically-tinged 
materialism, borrowing ezo2cially from theories of uneven develop- 
ment, and extending ther. into the military and geopolitical spheres. 
Kennedy does not much -encern himszlf with theories, stating his 
own position simply anc. clearly, and then getting down to the 
evidence. He uses this rodel to anal-se the rise and fall of the 
Habsburg Empire, France, the British Zmpire, the German Reichs, 
and the present Superpc eer conflict. *inally, he speculates about 
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possible rises and declines in the near future. 

His particular empirical concern is to quantify the relative 
strengths of the resource bases of the main rivals in every period. In 
this task he has combed the historical literature, assembling a large 
data base, yet usually showing necessary skepticism towards its 
deceptively precise statistics. When we get into the twentieth 
century, the statistics improve and the argument becomes a little 
tighter. For the First and Second World War, and for the current 
position of Superpowers, Middle Powers and regions (like Western 
Europe or East Asia) we obtain a very clear sense of their resources. 
The outcomes of past wars, and speculative predictions about future 
outcomes are explained by relative resource bases. The grand 
conclusion is expressed on page 439 


all of the major shifts in the world’s military-power balances 
have followed alterations in the productive balances; and ... the 
rising and falling of the various empires and states ... has been 
confirmed by the outcomes of the major Great Power wars, where 
victory has always gone to the side with the greatest material 
resources. 


There is much to this very commonsensical conclusion. However, 
I have two criticisms. I find it amazing that I, a sociologist, should 
be making the first one of Kennedy, a diplomatic historian. For his 
model ignores the fact that all the wars he covers are wars between 
alliances. It is all very well to demonstrate, for example, that in 
World War I the Entente mobilized 40.7 million men to the Central 
Powers’ 25.1 million, and outspent them by more than two to one, 
and even without Russia had about three times the industrial and 
energy base. Obviously, given such disproportions, the Germans and 
their allies would be likely to lose; just as they would in World War 
II, just as Napoleon and others taking on more powerful alliances 
than their own had earlier. But that is to take the alliance structure 
as a given. If Germany and the other losers had acquired more or 
bigger allies, or fewer or lesser enemies, then the outcome — and 
this is what Kennedy’s own model would predict — would have 
been different. 

Thus to explain the rise and fall of Powers involves more than 
analyzing their individual resource bases. It requires explaining the 
structure of alliances, which in turn lets in more than data like GNP. 
It requires analysis of geopolitics proper — e.g. the capacity of 
Powers located in central European to nearly achieve hegemony over 
the whole continent, but to eventually go down fighting against the 
two flanks simultaneously. It also requires discussion of ideological 
solidarities (Catholic v Protestant, the Anglo-Saxon alliance, Fascism 
v Communism and Liberalism etc.). Kennedy has switched between 
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two units of analysis, t=- individual Power and the Alliance of 
Powers, without theorizinz -hat switch. 

In fact, if we theorize ta= switch, them patterns emerge. As well as 
those particular geopoliticz. and ideolog-cal ones just mentioned, we 
can see a broader one. [t= normally true that if a Power's resource 
base increases then its nrricary power and geopolitical pretensions 
will also. But if these app=-r nakedly, frcntally against other Powers, 
a superior alliance systema is likely to emerge to counter and destroy 
it, as with Napoleon and —ice with Germany. The most dominant 
Powers, nineteenth-centure Britain, the USA and Soviet Union 
today, possibly the Habst-1-gs, emerged differently, surreptitiously, 
with the attention of ot==r Powers diverted elsewhere, usually in 
their own wars. 

Britain and the USA vere the most economically advanced 
Powers of their time, an- Russia was big (the Habsburgs only 
became big as a result of their surreptitious marriage strategies). But 
the British fought only one Power at a tme over its Empire, and the 
crucial acquisitions occuzzed while the other Powers were fighting 
desperately on the European continent. I might add that the British 
lead was narrower and less than figures ike those of Bairoch indicate 
(nineteenth-century GNE Zizures exagg-rate extreme cases for they 
privilege states where mc= goods go to market and which have the 
best figures — notably Brazin). Most o the American lead actually 
resulted from World War I (as Kennecy acknowledges). And while 
the other Powers knew t-at Stalin was creating a Soviet Empire in 
the last days of World *^zr II, they were trapped into defeating 
Germany and Japan first and then cemobilizing (as Stalin was 
while perceiving Ameriœz aggrandizement). The greatest Powers 
emerge interstitial witlix the Great Power system. 

There are patterns in Te relations Eetween power and resource 
base, but a genuine theozy of the rise amd fall of Great Powers must 
also include patterns of azp'omacy and alliances. 

Second, even taking tk= mdividual Power as a unit of analysis is 
not unproblematic. Take Germany, fcr example. As a Power it 
originated as Prussia. E-mnedy indicates that resource-poor yet 
militarily-effective Pruss= does not ft simply into his general 
argument (he argues cc—v2ntionally taat in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the -ficiency of the military-fiscal extraction 
system could make up fo- 3oor resources). But it is the conversion of 
Prussia into Imperial Ge-riany that is tae problem. Obviously, if we 
calculate the resources of f-ermany arcund 1900, we conclude that 
here was a Great Pover and potential hegemon. But such a 
‘Germany’ had only exisred for 30-40 years. It might have remained 
a weaker Confederation «x many small but rich states, or been an 
even greater Germany zrcluding th» Austrian Empire (as a 
condominium between -russia and Austria, under Habsburg 
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domination etc. etc.). From the resource base of territories to the 
demarcation of state boundaries and powers there is also a jump. We 
have to theorize the nature of ‘the Power’ itself. 

Kennedy sometimes raises these two issues in dealing with the 
contemporary world. He discusses whether the EEC is actually or 
potentially a single Great Power or a loose confederation of Middle 
and Minor Powers, and he analyzes the degree of military 
integration possessed by NATO and the Warsaw Pact. These 
sections are typical of the very high level of empirical treatment in 
the book. 

But both issues should also enter the key discussion of whether 
America is declining — the reason why the book has become a 
blockbuster in the States. In economic terms, as Kennedy shows, the 
USA has been declining relatively to Europe, Japan, and even the 
Third World. But the US military belongs, not just to the USA, but 
to ‘the Free World’ as a whole. In fact Europe, Japan and the Third 
World effectively rent it. They invest in the USA, so funding the US 
budget deficit which pays for it, and the USA depreciates the dollar 
so that it pays back a rate of return less than market rates. All the 
major states involved in this know what is happening, and within 
limits tolerate it. The West is a kind of confederate Power with an 
American military core. Its confederate arrangements are fairly 
amicable, its institutions stable. 

There is no historical parallel to this, because of two vital mid- 
twentieth-century developments: an alliance of states with a 
qualitatively different economy and polity to its main enemy; and an 
immensely destructive weapons system which is virtually mono- 
polized by the core state. These developments mean that ‘American 
decline’ is not like British or Habsburg decline. It necessarily involves 
broader issues questions of ‘Western decline’. Identifying and 
explaining the ‘Powers’ themselves, and the alliances they enter into 
must be a major part of theories of rise and fall. 


Michael Mann 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


III ECONOMIC DETERMINISM WITHOUT ECONOMIC DYNAMICS 


This is a book whose thesis, both its strengths and its weaknesses, is 
in its title. I propose to analyze it in terms of four segments of the 
title. 

I shall start with the beginning of the subtitle: ‘Economic Change 
and Military Conflict.’ The conjunction ‘and’ between two nouns is 
a mode of avoiding spelling out the relationship between the two 
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nouns. In fact, of course, zh2 relationship between these two nouns 
constitutes the heart of th: 5ook, and the author does spell out his 
views in some detail, and. 32peatedly. Not, however, unambiguously 
— hence, I suppose, the zrd' in the subtitle. 

One place to find the zssential thesis is on pp. xxii-xxiv of the 
Introduction. Here we are z:ven three propositions: (1) that shifts in 
economic and productive x ances are linked to shifts in the position 
of individual powers in thzanternational system; (2) that the rise and 
fall of an individual Gree Power is connected clearly to its growth 
and decline as an importa military power, but that this is only true 
‘in the long run’ and wr a time lag; (3) that the outcome of a 
coalition war is strongly —c-related with the amount of productive 
resources each side can r-«hilize. 

Still, Kennedy immediz -ly adds, this is not a position that should 
be described as ‘crude —onaomic determinism.’ Perhaps not, but 
aside from offering us tb- array of all other possible factors that 
could explain ‘rise and fz, we return time and time again to the 
case for the economic unc zpinnings of military power. On p. 17, we 
are told to ‘focus attecticn upon the material and long-term 
elements... . On p. 413 Richard Nixon is quoted approvingly as 
saying that ‘economic pærer will be the key to other kinds of 
power....' And on pp.-36-7, Lenin is paraphrased approvingly 
(with the proviso that the znalysis applies to Communist states as 
well) as saying that *uneve3 rates of economic growth would, sooner 
or later, lead to shifts in t= world's political and military balances.’ 

And yet Kennedy wou also have us believe that, if we wish to 
explain the ‘European raracle’ — that is, why Europe came to 
dominate the world aff= 1500 rather than Ming China, the 
Ottoman Empire, the Mczn. Empire, Muscovy, or Tokugawa Japan 
— it was that Europe hac-&wer ‘disadvantages,’ which is to say that, 
in some ‘rudimentary’ forz, it already in 1500 combined ‘economic 
laissez-faire, political az= military pluralism, and intellectual 
liberty’ (p. 30). Kenned- does at least acknowledge that ‘it is 
impossible to prove’ this *:ertion. 

What we have then is an extraordinary harnessing of economic 
materialism in the advoce= of a Whig interpretation of history. This 
is less original than one —xght think. It was done in the eighteenth 
century, and this has bæ- the message purveyed by Reagan and 
Thatcher. The problem, -ten done in a scholarly tome, is that it 
requires tying together th-ee variables: world military dominance as 
the dependent variable, ational military power as the intervening 
variable, and economic s-eagth as the independent variable. 

This is a synthetic wa-E based on a very wide reading of the 
literature. The outcome & an excellent presentation of the interven- 
ing variable (relative mil: ary strengths of the various Great Powers 
over 500 years), a not alv=vs clear picture of the dependent variable 
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(see below for discussion of how military dominance is treated), and 
no real discussion of the independent variable. 

To be sure, we do get various economic statistics for particular 
countries, but there is no discussion anywhere of the dynamics of 
those economic processes, except to suggest a linear curve of 
technological advances. In short we might be said to get some of the 
worst vices of a crude Marxism without the benefits of the rich 
texture a sophisticated Marxism has to offer. We get no picture, even 
fleeting, of the evolving social organization of production, of the 
modes of accumulating capital, of changes in the class structure, or 
indeed anything which might explain why and how England turned 
out to be more economically efficient than say Austria in the 
nineteenth century, only in some sense that it was more efficient. 
That is to say, despite the economic materialism, this is not a 
' synthetic work in economic history but one in military history. 

The second problem is with the term ‘Great Powers.’ I have no 
quarrel with the list he makes, although we are never quite clear 
how exactly we know if a given power is a Great Power. The 
problem is more in the very unclear periodization. The book is 
divided into three parts: the ‘preindustrial world’ going from 
1519-1815, the ‘industrial era’ going from 1815-1942, and ‘today 
and tomorrow’ (a strangely contentless descriptive term to put side 
by side with the preindustrial world and the industrial era) going 
from 1943 to the twenty-first century. 

It is in many ways a rather conventional periodization, mirroring 
what many departments of history would call early modern times, 
modern times; and the contemporary era. But the titles of the 
periods are economic in character (at least the first two) and one 
wonders what happened to industrialism precisely in 1943. In fact, 
the choice of 1943 is justified on a quite different basis, the 
(re)creation of a bipolar world. Incidentally, even for this I am 
unclear why 1943. There is no explanation. The only other referents 
for 1943 in the book are the Battle of Stalingrad and the mass 
surrender of German-Italian forces in North Africa (pp. 348-9). I 
take it these two events mark the moment when the tide turned in 
the Second World War. 

One could presumably have divided up the history of the modern 
world in terms of cyclical fluctuations between a bipolar and a 
multipolar world. This would have been more coherent in terms of 
the military history so central to the analysis. But Kennedy is not 
consistent. We are told that 1950-1970 is a bipolar period by 
contrast with the post-1970 multipolar world. But in the description 
of the nineteenth century when Britain was at its ‘zenith,’ we are 
only told there were no lengthy coalition wars by contrast with 
1660-1815 when there were five Great Powers and many coalition 
wars. I have in any case trouble with the bipolar-multipolar 
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distinction, since multipola- situations seem to result always in 
bipolar coalitions fightirg bipolar wars. I take it myself that 
Kennedy really means umipolar (or hegemonic) situations, such as 
the world dominance of the USA between 1945 and 1970, versus 
situations in which there ar= many competing Great Powers, no one 
of which could be descrizec as hegem-nic. Kennedy does use the 
word ‘hegemon’ (at least with a question mark) to describe post- 
1815 Great Britain, but thea seems to drop the term, and we are left 
unclear as to whether he fitds it very seful. 

This is not a mere defini-onal quarrz. Let us return to the issue 
of periodization. Kennedy’s first segmant on the preindustrial era 
has as its chief protagomist the Hacsburg empire; the second 
segment has Great Britain; zhe third secment the USA. This makes 
for a very uneven story. For, although Kennedy refers at some point 
to the concept of a ‘worlc empire’ and —tes the Habsburg as ‘one of 
the greatest examples of strategical overstretch in history’ (p. 48), he 
nowhere makes clear that the parallel to the Habsburgs at later 
moments in time was nct Britain but France (from Louis XIV to 
Napoleon), and not the USA but Germeny (from the Hohenzollerns 
to Hitler) — all land-based powers who sought to absorb by 
conquest. And the earlier parallel to the nineteenth-century UK and 
twentieth-century USA is tie seventeerth-century United Provinces. 
Indeed the Dutch get quite short shri£ in this book. 

One might have thouga: that the wa to periodize a history of the 
interstate system dealing w th the Grea: Powers would be to see it as 
three successive struggles between laad-based aspirants for the 
creation. of world-empires and their sea-based opponents (the 
ultimate victors), who beceme hegemonic powers and who did in 
fact follow Kennedy’s przsc-iption of czncentrating on the ‘material 
and long-term’ bases of poxer, includinz military power (but with a 
lag). At that point, we micht periodize the three parts differently, 
either from the rise to fell 5f each successive hegemonic power, or 
from the beginning of one hegemorr& era to the beginning of 
another. 

This brings us to the part of the title that reads ‘Rise and Fall.’ He 
says rise and fall of the Great Powers, zut he doesn’t really mean it. 
He seems to mean more nearly rise and fall of hegemonic powers. To 
be sure we get many secicns on partia lar lesser powers, but this is 
not really a comparative study of the rise and fall of Spain, Austria, 
Prussia, France, and Russia. If it were it would have to be taxed as 
insufficiently systematic in ics presentar of the data. But since this 
isn't really Kennedy’s project, this would be manifestly unfair. 
Instead, it is one of the real strengths ct the book that it allows us to 
look at what is going on ir these ‘lesser’ Great Powers in relation to 
the overall pattern of suzcessive hegerpnies. 

There is a further problem with ‘rise and fall.’ The terminology is 
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cyclical, and much of the description seems to suggest a cyclical 
phenomenon. But other parts of the description seem rather to 
indicate evolving trends. The problem is that Kennedy does not 
explicate a position on this question. We are therefore left on our 
own to make our own decisions. Perhaps he intended this 
deliberately. But it seems to me that distinguishing which processes 
are cyclical and which are not is in fact one of the key intellectual 
questions we have before us today in the study of the world-system, 
and it is not quite cricket to evade it. 

Finally I come to ‘From 1500 to 2000’. There is a problem here on 
each end of the time boundaries. Chapter 1 is entitled ‘The Rise of 
the Western World’ and makes the case for the ‘European miracle.’ 
In the context of the whole book, this chapter is essentially 
‘background” rather than ‘subject matter’. Still, there is not a sliver 
of suggestion why the ‘European miracle’ began in 1500 and not say 
1400 or 1200 or 1000. This is not mere quibbling. It has to do with 
economic determinism without economic dynamics, or economic 
materialism without rich texture. What in fact changed in Europe in 
1500, and why? 

The same problem exists. at the other end of the time boundary. 
The title of the book goes to 2000. The title of the third part goes to 
the ‘twenty-first century’. We do as a result get a little futuristics, 
but in a very prudent form. I do not believe in forcing reluctant 
authors into this uncertain quagmire. The reluctance is under- 
standable. But minimally we might want to know if Kennedy thinks 
that the rises and falls he is describing will go on forever, or at least 
for a very long time, in one form or another, or whether the system 
as such might change. There is, I should say, no hint of the latter. 
Indeed, given his clear admiration for Henry Kissinger (pp. 407-8, 
534), one might doubt there would be. 

The last problem with the book is what it leaves out. For a book 
about military conflict between Great Powers, there is strangely 
virtually no politics. This is in a way realism pushed to its extremes. 
Are there really no ideological currents that matter? That he writes 
over 600 pages without mentioning capitalism is bad enough; but 
not ever mentioning a labor movement? Yes, we do get some 
reference to Communism, to nonalignment, to the Third World, but 
mostly as “having produced a salutary shock to American global 
hubris. . . > (p. 406). He lumps Carter and Reagan together as naive 
ideologues in comparison with Kissinger's recognition of 'the 
limitations upon American power. . . .' (p. 408). I myself would have 
linked Nixon, Ford, and Carter as three US presidents who tried to 
maneuver within the recognition of the ‘limitations upon American . 
power' as against Reagan who sought in vain to eliminateZthese N, 
‘limitations.’ pm c 

This book has had a public reception beyond the dd Since < 
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it is an intelligent book, zn- is indeed a marvellous synthesis of the 
literature, this is clearly a zood thing insofar as it provides some 
historical depth to curren’ reflections upon geopolitics. But insofar as 
it merely provides us witk tke homespun wisdom of a sage observer, 
it offers us in the end whet 3 good newspaper analyst would offer us. 
In the Epilogue, Kenned- says he will not give us sections either on 
theory or methodology, b2cause ‘this is not a work of political 
science ...” (p. 536). What then is it? 


Immanuel Wallerstein 
University Center at Binghampton 
State University of New York 
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Labour process theory has formed a 
major part of a reorientation of indus- 
trial sociology in the past decade. The 
debate surrounding it principally fol- 
lowed Braverman's degradation theory 
in which a need for managerial control 
will dictate within capitalism the 
eradication of skills in all sections of the 
workforce. Subsequently it ranged broad 
and far, but the core remained skill 
levels and the importance of managerial 
control. Analysis of technology within 
this approach concentrates on the skill 
question and the extent to which 
managerial (and worker) control is 
changed through its introduction. Thus, 
perhaps more telling issues, especially 
for people affected by technology, such 
as the effects on their job, the level of 
unemployment, real incomes and health 
and safety have tended to be neglected 
within industrial sociology. Both these 
books are principally concerned with the 
issue of new technology and the quahty 
of jobs. New Technology and the Labour 
Process is an edited collection of papers; 
The Process of Technology Change the report 
of a case study in the telecommunica- 
tions industry. 

The book, edited by Knights and 
Wilmot, deals with a range of subjects 
but its principle focus remains the skill 
and control issues. Nevertheless there is 
a considerable distance between some of 
the authors and labour process analysis, 
and even the labour process debate. The 
papers are in fact highly variable in 


quality, and do not cohere particularly 
well. 

The chapters by Dawson, Smith and 
Wilson — also perhaps significantly by 
British writers — which are dominated 
by empirical research are easily the best. 
They are based on well constructed and 
focused research, the conclusions of 
which do not support a strong deskilling 
thesis, although Wilson highlights 
deskilling elements and reskilling co- 
existing within the same job, and Smith 
the use of Taylorism in some retailing 
stores. 

The most supportive of labour process 
theory are Bernie and Ramsey who 
review some of the main approaches to 
the office automation question. Their 
review concentrates on the anti-theses to 
Braverman and some of the relevant 
empirical studies. They end up much 
where they begin by arguing for what 
they call a sceptical approach, by which 
they mean one which ‘accepts the need 
to ascertain the real-world practice of 
computer redesign’ (p. 213) and is open 
to the influence of empirical research yet 
remains predisposed to the Braverman 
deskilling hypothesis. Whilst non- 
radicals such as Enid Mumford are 
given the customary rough ride, critics 
of Braverman more sympathetic to 
Marxism are ridden over in a more 
destructive way. If the vehicle used to 
do it lacks power, by the time the blow 
comes it could literally have been a puff 
of hot air for the attack is on straw 
people. For example, John Kelly, a 
critic of Braverman who nevertheless 
remains sympathetic to Marxism is 
labelled voluntaristic, without any 
specification of its meaning, or acknow- 
ledgement of his stress on the multi- 
dimensional nature of control, and use 
of Marx's notion of circuit of capital. 

The two American authors, 
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Orlikowski and Giorando, share a. if to 
ape Braverman and create a rev over- 
arching theory or at least to rave the 
warring parties in the labour process 
debate. Alas they fail. Orliko-s<, the 
most ambitious and lead-off paper -o the 
volume, nose dives early on. =h= does 
not fulfil stated objectives; her -rng is 
rather rambling, badly writea and 
poorly structured; and she offe- 35 real 
conclusive new insights. For 2-zmple 
she opens with a critique of -Fe uni- 
dimensional nature of all (largely 
unspecified) previous approaches to 
technology, raising expectations nat the 
nature of the dimensions wil Le pre- 
sented. Unfortunately it is not. We are 
also told the relation of techmokxy to 
the economy and political centext 
typically has been ignored. At 26 point 
Orlikowski could be on another 5lanet 
from Braverman. For was it ao pre- 
cisely the link between work —rzaniza- 
tion and the economic and pclitcal 
context that Braverman seaght to 
explore? Giordano, clearly pavng a 
supporting role, is simply uro»epared 
for attack or even diplomatic regotia- 
tions. Her initial objective is tæ zFcw the 
connection between Quality of Working 
Life (QWL) and technology. kat the 
paper is not based on any clearl-sp-cified 
research design which addresse. self to 
the issue — for example by tescazto see 
whether there is a significant —i:f*rence 
in the level of technology betwee-r those 
firms with QWL and others v-ta»ut it. 
Rather Giordano simply ends -p assert- 
ing, and not demonstrating, the Bakage, 
as she does with her oft-repezr«1 state- 
ment that firms are both recert-alizing 
strategic decisions (were ter ever 
decentralized?) and decentramxg the 
operational or day-to-day! 

The two German authors Sckart 
Hildebrandt and Lottar Lappe. begin 
by conveying a seeming pE=-mre at 
entering what they see as = iargely 
British affair, the labour procs arena. 
Yet, they fail to really connec wth the 
debate. Both their chapters quickly get 
into reporting their own research and 
suffer from being too condersed and 
insufficiently focused and structured. 

Most of the authors, however. lo not 
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appea- overcommutted to a deskilling 
thesis, nor do tne editors appear to want 
to restrict labour process analysis to 
this. The problem, then, is just how far 
can ore go away from a deskilling thesis 
before-one is no longer in labour process 
analysis. Unfortunately, no clear defini- 
tion o` labour process analysis is offered 
by Krights and Willmott. 

At times labour process analysis 
appears to cover the space between 
technclogical determinism and human 
relaticns. There are two problems with 
this l'irstly, technological determinism 
— in effect one of the great strawpersons 
of sodal science — is usually defined 
inadequately; and secondly, the space 
between the positions 1s so large that it 
covers a wide variety of possibilities. If 
Knights and Willmott fall prey to the 
forme- problem, they do to some extent 
recogrize the latter problem, unfor- 
tunatcly it is not adequately explored or 
taken on board either by them or the 
other zontribu-ors to the book It seems 
more appropriate to limit labour process 
analy is to the Marxian deskilling 
thess and thus see the labour process 
debat= as a critical evaluation of this. 

Periaps the unevenness of New 
Technelogy and the Labour Process reflects 
the d=bate — highly fragmented, lack- 
ing safficient systematic research pro- 
jects, and somewhat mystcally held 
togetker by the ghost of Braverman. 
Some- sympathy must be extended to 
Kniglts and Willmott. For, if their book 
left ine wishing they had coordinated 
the material better and wondering what 
now constitutes the labour process 
debatz, I also developed a feeling that 
coordinating conferences and editing 
books on it must, however, be very 
much: like being a traffic controller at 
HeatLrow Airport, with participants 
comirg at the issues from all directions 
and seemingly having very different 
interests. and underlying reasons for 
study-ng work organization and techno- 
logy. Even though there 1s an underly- 
ing similanty in (taken for granted) 
definzions of work and technology, it 1s 
charecterized by people talking past 
each Dther, and much of it is lacking in 
the caftsmanship of a Braverman and 
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too often devoid of any real sense of 
wider issues — classic symptoms of 
divided labour! 

The Process of Technological Change 1s the 
result of teamwork, being the output of 
a research group largely consisting of 
social scientists, but which nevertheless 
included an engineering input. The 
principle focus of the inter-disciplinary 
team; The New Technology Research 
Group at Southampton, has been ‘case- 
study research into technological change 
at workplace level’ (p. 2). It is worth 
noting that the very good paper by 
Dawson in the Knights and Willmott 
paper came from the same stable. He 
and Clark et al. both display the genuine 
craft of good research work, with well 
constructed and relevant research 
designs. Clark et al. report a study of the 
change from the old Strowger system to 
the new electronic telephone exchanges 
based on system TXE4. The research is 
principally concerned with the trans- 
formations in skills, training and super- 
vision following them, and the industrial 
relations processes involved in this. It 
again largely refutes deskilling, as the 
emphasis is placed on .the different 
nature of the skills used under the two 
technological regimes and the scope for 
differences between exchanges in the 
detailed implementation of TXE4. The 
book: makes interesting reading, and its 
utility extends well beyond the confines 
of the technology issue, as for example it 
could be used for teaching about 
supervision or teamworking. 

Noting that writers such as Woodward 
have been inaccurately portrayed as 
technological  determinists, and by 
implication shunted aside, Clark et al. 
explicitly seek to restore a central role to 
technology. In becoming obsessed with 
technological determinism, ‘the techno- 
logical baby has all too often been 
discarded with the determinist bath 
water’ (p. 11). Just because technology 
may create an array of possibilities for 
work organization, this does not mean 
the outcomes are indeterminate or that 
technology is not ‘one of the many 
factors’ (ibid ) shaping them. Clark et al. 
quite explicitly distance themselves from 
Braverman. To them, in labour process 
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analysis, there is ‘no analytical space for 
the idea that technology can have an 
influence on work independently of 
management’s intention to contro] the 
labour process’ (p. 10). In reply sup- 
porters of Braverman might argue that 
his critics have all too often thrown the 
control baby with the labour process 
bath water. Just because technology is 
conceived in control terms does not of 
course mean that those doing this think 
it is unimportant. There still remains 
the possibility of a synthesis emerging 
out of the labour process debate which 
treats technological determinism as the 
anti-thesis of labour process theory. In 
providing a good piece of well designed 
empirical research, and wisely eschew- 
ing further labels, Clark et al. have 
opened up the space for this and other 
possibilities. Meanwhile, it is sad to end 
with the increasing refrain that the 
dissemination of the results of the 
Southampton research will undoubtedly 
be limited by the high cost of the 
monograph. It is perhaps a pity that of 
the two books only Knights and 
Willmott’s is available in paperback. 
Stephen Wood 
London School of Economies and 
Political Scrence 


The Roots of Football Hooliganism 
Eric Dunning, Patrick Murphy and John 
Willams Routledge & Kegan Paul 1988 
280pp. £11.95 (paper) 


If you asked most British people what 
they would most like to do to soccer 
hooligans, it is unlikely that their reply 
would be ‘understand’ them. However, 
this is just what the pioneering Leicester 
University team of Dunning, Murphy 
and Williams set out to do in this book. 

Taking as their source material a 
wide range of historical and sociological 
literature, gathered in libraries, together 
with a good deal of first-hand experience, 
gathered on the terraces, they put 
together an academic identikit picture of 
the hooligan throughout history. Their 
aim is to demonstrate that football- 
related violence is not only a reflection 
of contemporary lower working-class 
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mentality, but also somethrz of a 
national tradition. 

With the help of Football Asso=ation 
records, they show that crowz stur- 
bances at football matches were far from 
uncommon even before the tur- «f the 
century; the year 1896, for exar-n.c, saw 
the FA closing down 14 chk: and 
delivering official warnings to - chers, 
following outbreaks of late * c orian 
aggro. 

Having thus established ther tcday’s 
Inter City Firm et al. were Scoended 
(spiritually, at least) nearly = <entury 
ago, the authors turn from the 1870s to 
the 1980s. 

Wading through a morass of -x-ories 
(Marx, Thatcher, Thames T-2«ision) 
on the ‘why do they do it?” que=im, the 
Leicester trio eventually reach =te con- 
clusion that this kind of ‘ergressive 
masculinity’ is only to be expe=2= from 
young men whose lives consist c * Enited 
and limiting experiences’, in ce nmuni- 
ties where ‘the public expression of 
violence tends to be a more -rgular 
occurrence’. 

I confess to being a dyed-in-ce-wool 
supporter of this latter argum-t; how- 
ever, the historical roots theory seems to 
me to be grounded in more =p=scious 
soil. I can quite accept that the fotball 
hooligan existed a hundred ye~ ago, 
but I cannot believe that the s=dow he 
cast over the game was as larg- zs it is 
today, when attending a matcr a even 
the smallest League ground has b-come 
like visiting a prison. 

Nevertheless, in taking tb soccer 
hooliganism debate off the front sages of 
the tabloids, and presenting i. in 280 
pages of clear, well-argued ==, the 
authors have done their bit forthe still, 


small voice of reason, agamx the 
massed choirs of popular outrzse. 
Chris Xtcldleton 


Health and Deprivation: Iremality 
and the North Peter Townowd Peter 
Phillimore and Alastar Beatt.. Croom 
Helm 1988 211pp. £19.95 (£8.53 >aper) 


Among other things, The Bla= Report 
on health inequalities called fcr =tudies 
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of ‘the way in which economic, social 
and environmental variables interact 
within small geographic areas’ to affect 
their populations’ health. The study 
reported in this book is one of the ‘local 
Black Reports’ which were undertaken 
in response to this suggestion. 

The study is carefully designed. Its 
raw data are reliable, being census data 
which have been aggregated at the level 
of the electoral ward. The indices of 
social deprivation and health which are 
constructed from these data have both 
face and construct validity. Its results 
are clear-cut and consistent with those 
of the other ‘local Black Reports’. The 
study found large differences in health 
between the electoral wards. For 
example, in one ward 0.5 per cent of the 
population were chronically sick and 
disabled while in another ward the 
figure was fourteen times higher; in one 
ward 6 per cent of babies were of low 
birth weight while in another it was four 
times higher. It also found a strong 
relationship between the health of a 
ward and its deprivation; "The associa- 
tion between poor health and material 
deprivation is statistically highly signi- 
ficant, with a correlation coefficient of 
82 per cent between the Overall Health 
Index and the Overall Deprivation 
Index’. In other words some two-thirds 
of the difference in health between these 
populations was ted to differences in 
their standard of living. 

Until a few years ago such results 
were routinely greeted with cries of ‘but 
it could all be due to social selection’ 
with, in this case, the sick being forced 
into low cost, deprived areas and the 
healthy being able to earn enough to 
move out. This argument is now more 
difficult to sustain, at least in the almost 
identical area of health-related mobility 
between social classes where several 
studies have recently shown that the 
contribution of social selection to health 
inequalities is small. In the main, 
therefore, this study’s results show that 
deprivation ıs making some people ill 
while a good standard of living is 
making others healthy. 

Where to go from here? Firstly, these 
results need to be widely disseminated 
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in order to show those who would like to 
substitute ‘equality of opportunity’ for 
‘equality’ that the price of failure in 
such a system is likely to be premature 
disease, suffering and death. Secondly, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, we need to go 
beyond ecological correlation to 
examine the relationship between stan- 
dard of living and health at the indivi- 
dual level. 
D Blane 
Charing Cross and 
Westminster Medical School 


Crime, Crusades and Corruption: 
Prohibitions in the United States 
1900-1987 Michael Wooduess Pinter 
1988 270pp £25.00 


If ever there was a criminal justice 
policy text written against the tenor of 
the times, this is it. Michael Woodiwiss’s 
text 1s nothing less than an angry 
polemic against the use of repressive law 
and, indeed, the application of social, 
legal and penal disciplines as such, with 
respect to the effective control of alcohol 
abuse, drugs, gambling and prostitu- 
tion. The focus of the text is on the 
United States, and the objective is to 
provide an account of the continual and 
repeated failures of the many moral 
crusades against such behaviour that 
have occurred in that country through- 
out the twentieth century. Underlying 
Woodiwiss's detailed narrative, and his 
analysis of the failure of the American 
use of repression and prohibition as a 
policy of control, however, is the pre- 
monition, and indeed a warning, that it 
is just such a repressive and simple- 
minded response (in particular, to drug 
abuse) which is currently being adopted 
by the British Government, with what 
are likely to be catastrophic effects (for 
example, in respect of the growth of 
black markets and the development of 
organized criminal syndicates). 

The book takes the form of some 
thirteen chapters of historical narrative, 
detailing the long history of bureau- 
cratic campaigns and Administration 
policy initiatives that have been aimed 
at the repression of the four problem 
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areas of abuse. Much of the material 
presented in these chapters on American 
moral crusades will be familiar to 
criminologists, and especially to those 
criminologists schooled 1n the heyday of 
interactionism and labelling theory. 
here, once again, is an empirical demon- 
stration of the power of Edwin Lemert’s 
insistent dictum that it is the exercise of 
social control which produces, and per- 
haps sustains, deviance. So, also as 
Edwin Schur and Donald T. Dickson 
once so conclusively argued, bureau- 
cracies which have as their overt objec- 
tive the repression of drug abuse serve 
only to force drug users onto the black 
market, with the consequence that the 
distinction between hard and soft drug 
use is elided, and the original problem 1s 
actually exacerbated. Woodiwiss does 
take these arguments a little further, 
and drawing on more recent experience, 
goes into considerable detail with res- 
pect to the deleterious effects of the 
repressive policies towards drugs pur- 
sued by the Reagan Administration. 
Some of the worst-hit victims of these 
policies have been the peasant farmers 
of Latin America, who have been pro- 
vided with no substitute for the lucrative 
plantings of opium and coca, now the 
target of policies of elimination. Other 
victims domestically within the US 
have included the prison population 
itself, the recent expansion of which is 
due, in no small part, to the increased 
use of prison sentences for the contain- 
ment and control of street level drug 
abuse: the consequence of such a policy, 
for Woodiwiss, is the creation of ‘many 
more and much bigger drug trafficking 
networks than it has disrupted’ (p. 209). 
For Woodiwiss, most of the repressive 
policies recommended for the elimina- 
tion of drug abuse by the Presidential 
Commission reporting in 1986, the 
Kaufman Commission, have already 
been tried and found wanting. All that 
this Commission achieved, he angrily 
observes, was ‘a perpetuation of govern- 
ment activity’ (which is, of course, 
essential for purposes of re-election) and 
in this particular case, an accentuation 
of the profits of the owners of urine- 
testing laboratories. 
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Woodiwiss’s argument amounts, 
indeed, to the accusation that recession 
simply ‘does not work’. In ta& sense, 
what is presented is an invers œ- of the 
now very familiar arguments wh-ca both 
neo-classical and hard-line conzervatives 
have been levelling at welfare i2-alism 
over the last 10-15 years. The —rblem 
which Woodiwiss himself cannc- avade, 
however, is whether he himsel eaa offer 
any coherent policy for social control 
that is distinctive from ‘reg-<ssion’ 
and/or rehabilitative liberalism, aad the 
truth is that Woodiwiss really -=s not 
offer out any such clear strategi— sion: 
he does not in fact spend muck tne and 
space in working on this problera. There 
are brief allusions to approacaes to the 
drug problem ‘based on regula3n and 
control and recognition of the nits of 
the criminal sanction’ (p.225 and 
generalizations to the effect thar cppres- 
sive laws are ineffective in the 'c-rsight 
of personal behaviour’ of any kd. But 
these assertions are no substitc-e for a 
serious analysis of the conditiors which 
have led to the collapse of 2«cmissive 
drug control policies (for example, in 
Britain in recent years), cr -o the 
popular anxieties over  stzeet-level 
prostitution or current state xractice 
with regard to alcohol azs» (for 
example, in respect of domest cv olence 
and dangerous driving, aic more 
recently, the issue of public diaking). 
Woodiwiss seems to be quite w L aware 
of the scale of these problems — partı- 
cularly ın contemporary Anarta’ he 
surely cannot seriously believe :hat the 
only resolution of these prof ems to 
them lies in a return to a to.cant and 
liberal penal policy. 

Ex Taylor 
Carletoa “Jawersity 
Ottav. Canada 


Communities and Crime 3ert J. 
Reiss, Jr. and Michael Tonry (eds) —hicago 
University Press 1986 421pp. £25.50 


‘It was when I suddenly realsed that 
no-one ever used "commurit" in a 
hostile sense’, Raymond .\illiams 
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remamked in his Politics and Letters, ‘that 
I reaased how dangerous it was’ This 
collecion of essays, one of the Crime and 
Justice series sponsored by the National 
Institate of Justice and intended to offer 
‘state of the art’ research reviews, is 
disfigared by precisely that kind of 
confusion. Large amounts of social 
reseazch effort have been poured into 
the community correlates of crime in 
Nortk America, and this volume gives 
some indication of that effort, although 
it fail: to break free from the conceptual 
difficclties of the notion of community. 
This -eflects, of course, a more general 
difficulty. The words ‘crime’ and ‘com- 
munry' come together, within both 
social scientific and moral-political dis- 
courses, with a frequent (one might 
almost say, obsessive) regularity And 
invar-ably there is an idealised and 
romantic notion of ‘community’ lurking 
somewhere in the background assump- 
tions: the leafy, ‘crime-free’ suburban 
utopia, as against the ‘normless’ inner- 
urbar concrete jungle 

At-face value the book ought to hold 
considerable interest, given the topics 
addressed: fear of crime and neighbour- 
hood change; patterns of community 
policmg and their effects on crime; the 
reladonships between ‘gentrification’ 
and bcal crime rates; a re-assessment of 
the -ork of Shaw and McKay on 
ecological processes; the impact of 
environmental design on crime; unem- 
ployment and neighbourhood crime 
rates etc. However, the problems with 
this volume run deep. It 1s odd, for 
example, to find a book with the word 
‘community’ in its title which offers little 
or ne sense of place. The sole Briush 
contrbution, in which Tony Bottoms 
and Paul Wiles examine the diverse 
‘crurcnal careers! of different housing 
areas in Sheffield in the 1970s, is 
different in this respect partly, no 
douls, because one can bring some tacit 
understanding of British urban life to a 
reading of this essay Another interest- 
ing ature of the chapter by Bottoms 
and Wiles, however, is that they find it 
necessary to devote some fifteen pages to 
describe the nature of housing tenure 
and housing allocation policies in 
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Britain. Presumably this is in order to 
assist the American reader, although in 
the remaining ten chapters no one 
bothers to describe the nature of hous- 
ing tenure in the USA, which means 
that much of the statistical analysis of 
neighbourhood characteristics gives very 
little qualitative feel for what 1s involved. 
While Wesley Skogan’s chapter on 
factors influencing the fear of crime is 
here far better than most, the more 
general tendency is for the structure and 
contexts of urban life and urban crime 
to dissolve into vast, abstract data 
bases. 

The major difficulty, however, is the 
absence of any attempt to strive for a 
theoretical development of the concept 
of ‘community’, or what the ‘deteriora- 
tion’ of community might amount to. In 
Richard McGabey's chapter on the 
economic contexts of high-crime neigh- 
bourhoods, we gain some sense of how 
crime and drug-dealing make significant 
contributions to a local economy. Other- 
wise, the background-assumptions have 
a free rein, sometimes assuming grue- 
some proportions. In the chapter by Leo 
Schuerman and Solomon Kubrin which 
offers a cluster-analysis of high-crime 
areas in Los Angeles, for example, we 
learn that neighbourhood ‘deterioration’ 
1s best predicted and measured by local 
population characteristics such as 
females in the labour force, a shift from 
single-family to multiple-family dwel- 
lings, and Hispanic names on the elec- 
toral register. This is intended, naturally 
enough, as a value-free observation. But 
elsewhere there are some quite embar- 
rassing moments in the text; as when its 
implicit racist undercurrents spill over 
into political phantasies about the ‘zon- 
ing’ of urban areas, by restricting the 
proportions of lower-class residents 
allowed to move into a neighbourhood 
in order to prevent the so-called ‘tip- 
ping’ effect, whereby a once-decent 
‘community’ degenerates into a criminal 
‘sink’. English Victorian philanthropists 
entertained similar ideas as a means by 
which to dilute the impact of the 
‘dangerous classes’. Now computers do 
the job for us, and absolve us of moral 
responsibility for entertaining apartheid 
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solutions to crime control. This is a 
most disappointing collection. 

Geoffrey Pearson 

Middlesex. Polytechnic 


Action and its Environments: 
Towards a New Synthesis Jeffrey C. 
Alexander Columbia University Press 
1988 342pp. n.p. 


This latest volume by Alexander is a 
collection of ten of his recent essays. 
Five of the essays are concerned with 
meta-theoretical issues of structure and 
action, order and contingency, four 
develop the theory of structural differen- 
tiation in the context of discussions of 
ethnicity, the mass media and Water- 
gate, and one essay is a re-working of 
Weber’s ‘Science as a vocation’. All but 
one of the: essays were written after the 
publication of his four-volume study, 
Theoretical Logic in Sociology, which has 
become one of the major statements in 
the current revival of Parsonian social 
theory. 

Alexander accepts the limitations of 
Parsons’s detailed elaboration of his 
theory and he criticises the ‘one-sided’ 
explanations it engendered. However, 
he believes that these limitations are not 
intrinsic to the basic categories of 
Parsons’s action frame of reference which 
are held to be necessary to an adequate 
‘multt-dimensional’ approach. Alexander 
attacks any one-sided, reductionist 
individualism or structuralism and any 
approach which dichotomises action 
and structure. He claims that his ver- 
sion of Parsonian theory will provide 
that synthesis which has seemed the 
holy grail of so much sociological 
theorising. For the most part, the 
theoretical essays in this volume reiterate 
the basic argument of Theoretical Logic, 
and consider its application to bodies of 
work not there discussed — for example, 
ethnomethodology and symbolic inter- 
actionism. There is also considerable 
repetition across the essays. However, 
the essays as a whole do reveal certain 
confusions at the heart of Alexander’s 
project as the more empirically-oriented 
essays begin to manifest the very same 
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deficiencies attributed to Pacsons’s 
elaborated theory. 

In his criticism of other Deritions, 
Alexander argues that action =m order 
have ‘presuppositional’ status. 2 7 which 
he means that all theories mast be 
specified along these ^ d-asasions. 
Theonsts may attempt to emp-as.se one 
at the expense of the other, >ut the 
coherence of their schemes 3 ander- 
mined by their need to rese-t 1o the 
other as a residual categc y. Here 
Alexander adopts the concep = criti- 
cism proposed by Parsons in 1 Struc- 
ture of Soctal Action, where tw= Ends of 
differentiation of theoretical <at-gories 
are identified — the positive znd the 
negative. Positive categories a= cistinc- 
tions with consistent specificatom within 
an integrated scheme. Negativ-, cr resi- 
dual, categories are distinctien: which 
cannot be given a definition «crsistent 
with the positive categorie «f the 
scheme; they are ad koc arc wninte- 
grated. Now, when Alexander zrzzes for 
the necessity of a synthesis of azten and 
structure he must mean their -ta ement 
within the positively defined «at-gories 
of a theory, since there are >.enty of 
approaches in which they »ccur as 
apparently necessary, but uni t-zrated, 
categories. Indeed, this is a ccac&ion of 
Alexander’s criticism of other 2e:itions, 
especially those which 'dicaoocomise? 
action and structure (see p 32 . 

Alexander argues that, typiH, resi- 
dual categories occur within ea. of the 
dimensions of action and st-acture as 
well as between them (where Ley occur 
in the dichotomy of action zad struc- 
ture). Thus, theorists may eaempt to 
reduce action to rational calcrla.ion at 
the expense of value-rationdi-, but 
‘values’ will re-assert themselves ia their 
role as a residual category (sally in 
the form of irrational, rather -Fzn nsn- 
rational factors) In contrast, «.l»zander 
argues for a wider definition d` action 
which will incorporate 1nstrumzn zal and 
value-rational components. srmilarly, 
along the structural dimensior &xorists 
may emphasise external, ma'«rzl con- 
straint, or internalised, norma—vz order, 
but each will call up aspects o ta: other 
as residual categories. Thus, Al=xender’s 
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synthesis — his ‘multi-dimensional’ 
theory — promises to reconcile indivi- 
dual -volinon and collective order, and 
will acorporate normative and material 
components of action and structure. 

It ıs these distinctions and their 
*posiive' elaboration which form the 
substance of the analytical theory of the 
action frame of reference. Yet, analvtical 
theory is also qualified as analytical 
realis-i. In other words, the distinctions 
and -elations of analytical theory serve 
to order empirical data and constitute 
the »xplanatory mechanisms of the 
theory. One further class of residual 
categories, then, is ‘untheorised facts’, 
wher theorised facts are empirical enti- 
ties with a consistent specification in 
term: of the positive categories and 
explanatory mechanisms of the theory. 
Inde-d, Alexander argues that the defi- 
ciences of Parsons's theory occur in its 
empz-ical specification and involve both 
an ower-emphasis upon the normative in 
the =xplanatory mechanisms and a 
consequent fallacy of misplaced con- 
cretea3ess, or ‘empiricism’ of untheorised 
facts (see pp. 58ff.). 

If we pursue the nature of Alexander's 
propesed synthesis a little further we 
shall begin to sec some of its problems. 
He iatroduces an additional issue that 
must be addressed, that of ‘historical 
speciicity and temporal contingency’ 
(see =sp. pp. 35ff), admitting that he 
now gives 'action qua contingency a 
more systematic role’ (p 290). None the 
less, his treatment of the issue is 
somewhat confused and confusing. On 
some occasions he seems to associate it 
with .ndividualistic theories of action as 
indicating something missing in struc- 
turalst approaches which will appear in 
them.as a residual category (see p. 290). 
This would imply that to give contin- 
genc* a more systematic role 1s to incor- 
porate it as a positive category of the 
analytical theory. On other occasions, 
however, he argues that contingency 1s 
not æ category of analytical theory. The 
*empaical level of analysis’, he writes, 
must. be clearly distinguished from the 
analytical, ‘presupposiuonal level’. 
Moreover, ‘while the general framework 
for social theory can be derived only 
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from a collectivist perspective, the 
empincal analysis of individual inter- 
action should incorporate wherever pos- 
sible the empirical insight of indivi- 
dualistic theories into the concrete opera- 
tions, structures, and processes of the 
empirical interactions of concrete 
individuals' (p. 225, my emphasis). 

We may wonder. how categories 
which, apparently, are necessary to 
empirical analysis, but which can be 
given no statement within the general 
categories of the theory, are to be 
distinguished from residual categories, 
which, when he finds them in other 
contributions, are the objects of 
Alexander’s criticism! Indeed, when he 
refers to the ‘contingent and uindivi- 
dualist elements of order’ as ‘significant 
insights into specific levels of empirical 
analysis and nothing more’ (p. 225) it 1s 
hard to resist the conclusion that what is 
meant by contingency is the deviation 
from ‘analytical’? order in ‘concrete’ 
action, which would seem to be the 
structure-action dichotomy in another 
guise. This interpretation is reinforced 
by his statement of what is valuable in 
the work of Mead and Garfinkel, 
namely that both ‘emphasised that this 
contingency introduces change even while 
it ensures specification. These changes 
are usually far outweighed by the 
impact of collective normation, but they 
are individual innovations nonetheless’ 
(p.254). Alexander has reproduced 
what he admitted were deficiencies of 
Parsons’ approach — the theoretical 
categories inscribe analytical order, 
while change is associated with 
‘empirical’ deviance that has no location 
in the explanatory processes that the 
general theory provides. Anti-structural 
behaviour has no analytical location and 
since, as we have seen, the analytical 
theory 1s specified in terms of calculative 
rationality and value-rationality, its only 
available space is as rational action. 

If the claim to have overcome the 
deficiencies of Parsons's approach could 
be satisfied by the mere acceptance and 
detailed cataloguing of the empirical 
phenomena for which it cannot account, 
then Alexander would be home and dry. 
Many readers will find the empirically- 
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oriented essays useful precisely for this 
detail. Nonetheless, the number of pages 
devoted to change, conflict, malintegra- 
tion, etc., cannot disguise the theoretical 
priority of analytical order and its 
consequences in the ordering of the data 
to be explained. Indeed, each of the 
characteristic and oft-criticised features 
of Parsons's treatment of differentiation 
are to be found in Alexander. There is 
the same implication that differentiation 
entails the dispersal of power and a 
consequent ideological commitment to 
pluralism as a condition of the realisa- 
tion of individual freedom. There is the 
same implication that more differen- 
tiated systems are more resourceful than 
less differentiated systems and, thus, are 
more ‘developed’, which, in turn, 
generates a ‘convergence’ thesis. 

These features are particularly 
evident in the essay on the mass media 
which deals with their social integrative 
function in relation to issues of bias. 
Alexander produces the same ‘counter- 
intuitive! insight as did Parsons in his 
contribution to the ownership-control 
debate. Where others argued that a 
concentration of power was entailed in 
the rise of the large-scale corporation, 
Parsons represented the situation as one 
of the differentianon of the functions of 
ownership and management, the rise of 
a distinct managerial role governed by a 
universalistic professional ethic and, 
thus, as involving the dispersal of 
power. In a similar fashion, Alexander 
argues that the growth of oligopolistic 
mass media corporations, far from 
representing a threat to journalistic 
freedoms, is the condition of their 
realisation because 1t creates conditions 
for the  professionalisation of the 
journalist role and enables media 
organisations to avoid domination by 
economic interests or political elites. 
Finally, there is the same conflation of 
‘system’ and ‘society’ as is found in 
Parsons's writings. Again, this is illus- 
trated in Alexander's discussion of mass 
media where the differentiation of media 
organisation from other institutions is 
dealt with in a national-societal context 
and nowhere does he discuss the trans- 
national character of media organisa- 
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tions and its implications 7 their 
imputed integrative functions. 

It would seem that the de£ceacies of 
Parsons's approach do inhere ir ics basic 
categories, or, at least, that A exander 
has not demonstrated in hs practice 
that they do not. 

Joh ?Talmirood 
Uniwersity of Edinburgh 


Presentations of Gender 3./ Stoller 
Yale University Press 1986 zZ13cp. £23 


On the cover of the bcc« Lucas 
Cranach’s Adam appears to 3 scratch- 
ing his head and holding =r apple 
whose leaves seem to allude m» to the 
female than to the male gentle which 
they cover. Perhaps Adam's arcertainty 
results from having read Stol. -3 book, 
with its opening assertion thet mascu- 
hnnity and feminimty are merely what 
they are believed to be by their possessors 
(p. 11). That such attribute: —ght be 
based in the profound bio-omical dif- 
ferences between the sexes ccgularly 
observed throughout sexually 2>roduc- 
ing plants, animals and fungi does not 
appear to be considered in aa =pproach 
which, like much of what pzsses for 
modern ‘psychoanalysis’, is = reality 
more sociological than psychosozical or 
biological 

Admittedly, Stoller begins '-y saying 
that ‘my purpose was to find ncmoiologic 
roots of gender behaviour’ pœ ), but, 
having defined ‘gender’ as &racthing 
purely subjective, he ends his s ady with 
an almost Parsonin ‘crcssaultural’ 
study of the development of meculinity, 
co-authored by Gilbert Her=t Here 
gender roles are ‘explained’ as fulfilling 
culture-maintaining functiors just as 
structural functionalism maintains. 
Here masculinity ‘was needze to pre- 
vent personal and communry destruc- 
tion’ (p. 199), and ‘The fir:t order of 
business in being a man is: xxt be a 
woman’ (p. 183). So, having a 2andoned 
any pretence at taking bio-czy, — or 
individual psychology — serious we are 
left with an approach to gende- dentity 
which 1s both cultural-deterznm st, and 
narrowly ontogenetic: eviderci-, only 
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motaers and fathers (or the lack of 
them) make males and females Genes 
like the recessive one which turns 
appzrently completely and unambi- 
guotsly socialized females into males at 
puberty in the Dominican Republic are 
givea no role in Stoller's analysis, and 
the whole fertile and suggestive field of 
parental investment theory in modern 
biolegy is ignored, presumably thanks to 
the author’s ignorance of it 

However, ignorance is no excuse for 
declarations about animal behaviour 
which are demonstrably false. Stoller is 
sericusly in error when he affirms that 
‘theze are no reports of animals .. that 
develop full reversal of sexual beha- 
viou” -(p. 76, Stoller’s emphasis). Such 
revecsals — ethological homosexuality 
— ace in fact quite common and widely 
repcrted. Among primates like baboons 
and chimpanzees mounting of males by 
othe males is common, as is manipula- 
tion of the erect penis of one male by 
another In the case of mountain sheep 
young males both look like females and 
behzve like them, being mounted by 
olde males who may ejaculate in the 
process and find their male partner 
performing lordosts — the presentation 
postare of females — in the course of it. 
Agan, ‘transvestite’ bluegill sunfish, 
whiBt outwardly looking like females, 
possess enormous testes in place of 
ovames — something which Stoller 
migat dismiss as ‘intersexuality’ and 
ther=fore outside the scope of his dog- 
matc ,assertion quoted above. Yet 
femzle unisexual whiptail lizards per- 
form copulation with one female mount- 
ing another in response to progesterone, 
a quintessentially female hormone — 
agañ hardly a case Stoller can dismiss 
as ‘Eitersexual’. Instances of such cryptic 
sexuelity suggest that the biological 
fourdations of gender might be more 
relecant to human behaviour than 
writers like Stoller seem prepared to 
suggest. Like Adam's fig-leaf, presenta- 
tions of gender can hide as much as they 
reve and, in hiding what they do, 
serve functions not so much for the 
grocp or the culture as for individuals 
and their biology. With the whole issue 
of evolution and psychoanalysis now 
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being seriously taken up on both sides of 
the Atlantic, Stoller's work seems more 
a part of the Parsonian sociological 
sunset than the new  sociobiological 
dawn now breaking for Freud, Darwin 
and the whole fascinating question of 
sexuality, both cryptic and otherwise. 
Christopher Badcock 
London School of Economics 


Gadamer, Hermeneutics, Tradition 
and Reason Georgia Warnke Polity Press 
1987 206pp. £25.00 (£7.95 paper) 


The mystique of objective certainty 
attached to structuralism, the dominant 
theoretical mode of the 1970s, has been 
replaced by a fog of subjective uncer- 
tainty, spread by its, successor, her- 
meneutics, in the 1980s. Hermeneutics 
floats around the cultural sciences and 
has an off-putting quality. It 1s linked to 
debates on critical theory, on relativism, 
and the understanding of ideological 
formations, but in a way that never 
seems to command a mobilising focus. 
Gadamer and Ricoeur present formid- 
able difficulties for sociological enligh- 
tenment. Good guides through the 
thickets of hermeneutics are rare. ; 
Warnke has provided a rare and 
valuable systematic intepretation of 
Gadamer's Truth and Method that pur- 
sues his arguments in a stimulating and 
helpful manner. She writes very clearly 
in an area that often entraps the unwary 
in circles of doubt. Her extensive use of 
German source material, in text and in 
the footnotes, adds to the value of this 
book. Placing his hermeneutics in rela- 
tion to some of his critics, Warnke 
draws out some unfamiliar and useful 
facets of Gadamer’s work that are 
.unavailable elsewhere. One has reserva- 
tions about the structure of her approach 
to his hermeneutics, which makes his 
ideas more unfocused than they are. 
There are some omissions. Too httle 
attention is devoted to the theological 
resonances of his approach to under- 
standing, which have a crucial impact 
on his aesthetics and the meanings 
shared 1n the presentation of the Word. 
This tendency amongst commentators, 
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of secularising the thoughts of Ricoeur 
and Gadamer, is sadly common. 

The issue as to whether hermeneutics 
is an assert or a liability in sociological 
theory is still an open question. It is 
clear, however, that .efforts to under- 
stand the social involve an increased 
reference to philosophy. Warnke is help- 
ful in providing an accessible opening to 
some of the philosophical background to 
hermeneutics. Her initial chapter on 
hermeneutics and history is admirable. 
She gives a very clear and scholarly 
account of Schleiermacher and Dilthey, 
and the ‘phenomenological turn’ 
Gadamer gives hermeneutics via 
Heidegger One is less happy with the 
following chapter, which links Hirsch’s 
notion of the author’s intention over the 
meaning of the text, with an account of 
Gadamer’s approach to play and games. 
These are the most sociologically 
resonant parts of his work, and have a 
vital bearing on approaches to ritual 
and its performance. Hirsch is an odd 
instrument to assess an aspect of her- 
meneutics that speaks of something 
more than text and which points to 
matters purely social. The autonomy of 
the game, as Gadamer conceives it, 
leads to a form of play, a sharing that 
involves the actor and his audience in 
unearthing new horizons of understand- 
ıng. The distinctive social nature of play 
emerges within its performance and can 
only be understood in this setting. The 
sections on play and on mimesis, an 
aspect of Gadamer’s writings that has 
been much neglected, are stimulating 
and insightful. 

The later chapters, on hermeneutics 
and subjectivism and on the critique of 
ideology, which focus on Apel, 
Habermas and Rorty, are suggestive 
rather than conclusive. There is a 
conservative cast to hermeneutics, with 
its emphasis on tradition. This generates 
a certain tension with critical theory, 
and ideologies such as feminism. The 
incapacity to discriminate and to choose 
between competing ideologies operating 
in similar situations, enforces the pre- 
judice for tradition in hermeneutics. 
Warnke makes some valiant, but unsuc- 
cessful efforts to get around this problem 
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to supply a form of interpretat on that 
enlarges and enriches that whack can be 
considered reasonable. IroriziMy, her- 
meneutics poses a bigger threat to 
ideologies than to theologies. 

Her discussion of Habernmes’s criti- 
cism of Truth and Method is valable. It is 
important to note that Gadzr-e- felt his 
hermeneutics was critically er zæged in a 
task that could never be -ompleted. 
Furthermore, he felt that a ccitique of 
ideology could never reveal e world in 
a state of perfect clarity. The plication 
of hermeneutics to  psrc-canalysis 
demolishes its claim to Fave some 
privileged means of resoXcnz syste- 
matically distorted commuz:canon, for 


its insights can be regarded as the, 


projection of a particular pcl zcal situa- 
tion This was a telling por- made by 
Gadamer against Haberras which 
Warnke might have noted. 

It should be said that Warnke's 
criticisms of Apel are penet-ating. Her 
efforts to place Gadamer’s Fc-meneutics 
closer to the  Enlighterr-ent than 
Habermas, Apel or Rorty tight think 
possible, are less than <oavincing. 
Emphasis on the 'dialogic character of 
understanding’, the notio= of her- 

eneutic experience and tke concept of 
Bildung are not sufficiently «atertight to 
affirm the gifts of the Enlzsttenment, 
which can be drawn from ærter faith, 
another prejudice, and arozer tradi- 
tion. There is subtle differer ze between 
reasonableness and rationzlty which 
might be noted. Tact, tas:e and judg- 
ment only take on a use whz- applied to 
specific instances of meari-g This is 
where hermeneutics starts, exc perhaps 
theology might end. 

Kar. Flanagan 
Unwezty of Bristol 


justice Unbalanced: Gender, 
Psychiatry and Judicial Decision 
Hilary Allen Open Universi Eress 1987 
154pp. £7 95 (paper) 


This is a thoughtful anc stimulating 
book in which the author 1523 contem- 
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porary empirical data to explore the 
soc&l relations which lead to an unequal 
psychiatric provision for male and 
female offenders. While others have 
assumed that the proportion of women 
receiving psychiatric disposals is evidence 
of . sexist tendency to see women as 
‘med’ not ‘bad’, Hilary Allen examines 
the competing claims of legal and 
medical discourses in the construction of 
the- mentally ill offender. She finds that 
suca discourses are conducted within an 
ins3tutional context which constrains 
the: outcome more surely than the 
indvidual prejudices of specific per- 
sornel Thus we learn that a woman 
appearing before the criminal court 1s 
twice as likely as a man to be dealt with 
by psychiatric rather than penal means, 
bu- that women are rarely perceived to 
be iruly mad However truly mad male 
offenders are likely not to recewe a 
psychiatric disposal because they pose a 
threat to the good order of current 
prcvisions. Recent changes in psychiatric 
car? favour the out-patient whose mild 
affaction does not threaten public safety 
Wemen are perceived to fall into this 
cat=gory, mad men do not. 

Hilary Allen acknowledges that what 
she found led her to re-think her initial 
atttude that the excess of psychiatry is 
op>ressive to female offenders. She con- 
cludes that women do rather well out of 
the present system and, in the interests 
of equality, argues that men should be 
be ter treated with out patent 
ps~chiatnic care even if this means that 
mcre women face impnsonment This, 
however, 1s not an issue that should be 
addressed solely in terms of the present 
provision. It would be better seen as 
pact of a wider debate concerning both 
th= relationship between the Prison 
Medical Service and the NHS, and the 
cucrent psychiatric provision within the 
NAS. Hilary Allen has provided the 
evdence to justiiy a re-assessment of 
pdicy She also demonstrates the socio- 
logical complexity of this area and does 
so 1n a lucid and compelling style 

Mary Eaton 
St Mary's College 
Strawberry Hil 
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